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Tu Society defires it to be underſtood, that 
as a body, they are not reſponſible for any opinion 
or repreſentation of fatts contained in the following 
papers, and will be much obliged to any gentleman, 
farmer, or other perſon, that will be pleaſed to point 
out any error, or improvement in the ſeveral matters 
treated of, by letters addreſſed to their Adling 


Secretary, the Rev. Dx. LYsTEr, Hawkins:ſtreet, 
Dublin, We 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


OF THE NUMBER OF SHEEP 


IN SPAIN. 


— — 


AccokxbNG to the moſt authentic ac- 


counts“, there are in Spain five millions of fine- 
wooled ſheep. In the care of them are em- 
ployed above 25,000 men, who roving about 
with them conſtantly, through hills and valleys, 
have paſtures and roads in all parts of the king- 
dom, appropriated to themſelves, and ſpend the 
ſummer-months, now in one, and now in another 
province, but (in winterf) always remain in the 
warmeſt. Theſe flocks require likewiſe, 25,000 
great dogs or more, each of which gets a daily 
allowance of two pounds of bread. 


B Beſides 


* Hanoverian Magazine, III. 1765. p. 243. 246. Croma 
Europ. produkte, p. 41. 

+ The words (in winter) are wanting in the original, but 
the context and ſenſe require them. 


2 SPANISH 


Befides theſe, there are many flocks of coarſe 
wooled ſheep, that are not driven about into 
freſh paſtures. 

The firſt ſort are called by the Spaniards, 
Merinas tranſumas Leonefis. They naturally 
belong to the kingdom of Leon and to Old Caf. 
tile, whence they are driven into New Caſtile and 
EfRremadura. The ſecond ſort of Merinas are 
found about a Serena, but do not migrate. 
They are I am ſure originally of the fame breed 
as the firſt kind ; but their wool, through bad 
ſummer feeding, has ſo declined, that the Aroba 
ſells for 20 or 30 real de vellon cheaper than 
the wool of the fine-fleeced ſheep. 

There are likewiſe in Andaluſia ſheep of a 
larger ſize than the laſt mentioned, and whoſe 
wool is {till of a coarſer kind. 

Beſides theſe there are in New Caſtile, Anda- 
luſia, and Arragon, many black ſheep*, whoſe 
wool, when drefled, becomes of a dark brown 
colour, and ferves for the cloathing of the pea- 


ſantry. 


A ſtock of ſheep is called cabanna. The 
number in a cabanna varies: that of the Duke 
de Infantando, conſiſts of 44,000 head, and that 
of the Marquis de Iranda, of 42,000. Theſe 
were the largeſt, which the author of my ma- 

nuſcript 


* Hiſpania nigri velleris precipuas habet—Lanarum ni- 
græ nullum colorem bibunt. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. I. viii. c. 48. 
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nuſcript memoirs had ſeen. They are howevel 
ſeldom found to conſiſt of leſs than 10,000 


ſheep. 


Iv SAXONY. 


— — 


THE number of ſheep in this country cannot 
be accurately determined; nor have I ſeen any 
printed documents relative to it. 

According to a #abelle drawn up in the year 
1779, by order of government, the Lower Pala- 
tinate contained 100,000* head of ſheep, and 
if we may credit the petition preſented to the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, by the office of inſpection 
at Urach, f there are at preſent in the Dutchy 
of Wirtemberg 350,000f, whereof 100,000 
are breeding ewes, from which they reckon on 
100,000 lambs yearly. 


B 2 [In 


* Schloezer, in his Epiſtolary Correſpondence, ſays, that 


only 78,787 ſheep were returned according to the tabelle; 
but as each overſeer uſually keeps from 3o to 50 ſheep more 
than the communities (who farm out the paſturage) have 
agreed to, the above calculation is probably right. 
Appendix to Mayer's Diſſertations on the promoting of 
Domeltic and Rural Economy. Frankf. 1783. p. 105. 


T Roeſſig allows 400,000 ſheep to the Dutchy of Wir- 
temberg. | 


SPANISH 


Iv ANHALT DESSAU. 


THERE are here about 50,000 head, rather 
more than leſs. A ſmaller number indeed ap. 
pears on the farm- contracts, but the reaſon of it 
is, that where, for inſtance, 600 are mentioned 
1400 are fed. The inſpectors regulate matters 
according to the ſituation, attendance, and paſ- 
turage, or ſorts of fodder which they cultivate. 
The following liſt of flocks is according to the 
returns of the agents. 


— — 


1. The Prince's adminiſtration under the inſpection Head. 


of Counſellor Rode“. 2,494 

2. Mr. Raumer, in Worlitz, - — 6,000 
3. Mr. Morgenſtern, in Ganderſleben, - 2,000 
4. Mr. Wahnſchaff, in Great Alſleben, - 3,000 
5. Mr. Holzhauſen, in Groebzig, - - 1,416 
6. Mr. Bieler, in Fraſdorf, - - 2,000 
7. Mr. Bobbe, in Scheider, - - 1,500 
8. Mr. Brandt, in Reipzig, - - 1,200 
9. Mr. Braun, in Radegalt, - - .800 
10. Mr, Coeler, in Mehringen, - - 1,500 
11. Mr, Gneiſt, in Werderſhauſen, - - 1,200 
12, Mr. Jaſper, in Roſsdort, - - 2,000 
13. Mrs. Jaſper, in Rehſen, - - 2,000 
14. Mr. 


* In the year 1780, Mr, Bieler had in the ſame place 5,315 head. 
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14. Mr. Lipke, in Salzfurth, 

15. Mr. Matte, in Liebeſdorf, 

16. Mr. Northmann, in Poetniz, 
17, Mr. Matte, in Retz, 

18, Mr. Reiſſner, in Frekleben, 
19. Mr. Richter, in Klekewitz, 
20. Mr. Meyer, in Great Badegaſt, 
21. Mr. Happach, in Hoyerſdorf, 


22. Mr. Northmann, in Schakenthal, 


23. Mr. Sauberlich, in Windorf, 
24. Mr. Sauberlich, in Dohndorf, 
25. Mr. Jaſper, in Sixdorf, 

26. Mr. Behr, in Loberitz, 

27. Mr. Bachman, in Coermicke, 
28. Mr. Diener, in Little Kuhnau, 
29. Mr. Kirchner, in Toerten, 
30. Mr. Koch, in Moſikau, 


31. The Prince's adminiſtration bought in June, 


1783, from Mr. Rcofig, 


32. The prince's flock at Oranienbanm, 


1,500 


2,000 


6,000 


Total, 53,331 head. 


6G SPANISH 


CHAPTER H. 


OF THE SHEPHERDS 


IN SPAIN. 


__—— 


NoBopy is allowed to keep Merinas tran- 
ſumas Leoneſis, or to drive them from one pro- 
vince into another, except thoſe who have a pri- 
vilege for ſo doing. A ſheep-owner however 
can fell his privilege to another. The winter 
and ſummer paſtures ſeldom belong to the ſheep- 
owners, but are uſually farmed from a convent, 
a village, or from the king. In the two firſt 


caſes they are paid for in rent, and in the laſt 


by a tythe. 

Every cabanna is under an overſeer called the 
majoral, who uſually lives in the village that is 
neareſt to the cabanna, wherein he keeps the 
neceſſary ſtores of corn, flour, nets for penning 
the ſheep, the ſkins of ſuch as die, &c. 

He has one, and ſometimes two ſervants, who 


take care of his mules, and in his abſence deliver 
out 
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ont bread to the ſhepherds, keep an account 
thereof, and ride out with him. He has like- 
wiſe, when the ſtock is numerous, one or two 
bakers, to bake for the ſhepherds and dogs. 
The majoral purchaſes corn and other neceſſaries, 
and keeps an account of all receipts and expen- 
ditures. 

A cabanna of about 40,000 ſheep is divided 
into ſmaller flocks, from 1400 to 2000 each, 
called rabannas. Every rabanna is in the charge 
of an upper ſhepherd, who is ſtyled quarta- 
major. He is appointed by the mayoral, and it 
is his buſineſs to receive falt, nets, bells, ſtakes, 
hatchets, &c. as alfo bread for himſelf, his un- 
derlings and dogs, from the majoral's ſtores. 
He is reſponſible for the number of ſheep con- 
ſigned to him, and muſt inſpe& the cattle and 
their keepers, and vouch the death of any of his 
flock, by the return of the ſkins to the mayoral, 
before whom at ſtated times he is to count his 
rabanna. 

The guarta- major has under him three ſer- 
vants, or ſhepherds, who tend the ſheep, watch 
them at night, and do every other neceſſary 
work. I do not know how much is the ſalary 
of a majoral, but that of a quarta- major is from 
3 to 400 real de wellon a year, which make of 
our money, from 20 to 27 rix dollars. Beſides 
this he can keep four mares, or more, as like- 
wiſe goats for his own profit. In ſeveral caban- 
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nas they are allowed to keep ſome ſheep of their 
own, but in others not. 

The quarta-major rarely goes on foot to his 
majoral, but rides on a horſe of his own, which 
he loads at his return with a ſack full of bread 
for himſelf, his ſhepherds and dogs. 

A common ſhepherd's wages are 200 ral: a 
year and ſometimes more, with as much bread as 
he has occaſion for. 

Neither in ſummer while in Leon, nor in win- 
ter in Eſtremadura, do the ſhepherds or ſheep 
live under what may be called a roof. The 
former live in round huts, made up of ſtones in 
their lower part to the height of two ells*, 
covered with ruſhes and graſs. In the middle 
of this hut (called in Spaniſh chozo) is the fire- 
place, and round it are wooden benches, on 
which the quarta-major and his ſhepherds fit and 
ſleep. Near the hut are fixed the penns or nets, 
within which the rabanna is penned at night, in 
three diviſions. The dogs, whereof there are 
three, four, or even more to a rabanna of 1500 
to 2000 ſheep, lie at night, (be the weather as 
it will) round the fold to watch againſt the 
wolves. | | 

The ſhepherd's huts and the penns, or nets, 
are always placed on an eminence, ſo that the 
{ſheep may enjoy the morning ſunſhine until 

noon. 


* About four feet and a half. 
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Inv SAXONY any DESSAU. 


—ʒ — 


Gentlemen, who manage their own eſtates, 
or their ſtewards, have maſter ſhepherds, who 
mix a certain proportion of ſheep of their own, 
with thoſe belonging to the gentlemen, and have, 
according to agreement, an intereſt in the profit 
and loſs of the whole flock, on which account 
they are called mixed ſhepherds.* 

Profeſſor Beckmann prefers this kind of ſhep- 
herds to two others, namely the farm ſhepherds 
according to the cuſtom of the Palatinate, and 
of Franconia and Pomerania, and the hired ſhep- 
herds. There are however ſome inconveniencies 
attending them, eſpecially when a gentleman, who 
has fine-wooled ſheep, is obliged to deal with 
them. For the mixed ſhepherds generally keep 
coarſe-wooled ſheep for their own proportion, 
whence it follows, that the flock cannot but de- 
generate. The beſt way to prevent this evil is 
not to ſuffer them to put any ewes in the flock, 
but to pay the difference. As to the weathers it is 
of no conſequence, whether they be coarſe-wool- 
ed or not, as they are ſhorn but once and fold 


the ſame ſummer : but of this matter I ſhall treat 


more at large hereafter. 


* Beckman's Principles of Rural Economy, 1775. p. 458. 
C ; The 
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10 SPANISH 


The uſual contract runs thus: the ſhepherd 18 
appointed proveditor of the flock, that he ſhall 
ſerve his maſter faithfully, and do in all things 
his duty as his conſcience ſhall direct, that he 
ſhall endeavour always to keep the flock in 
good condition, and be reſponſible that it ſhall 
not ſuffer any damage through his fault or that 
of his people or ſervants, and that he will com- 
port himſelf on every occafion as becomes an ho- 
neſt and faithful ma/ter ſhepherd. 

The falary of a maſter ſhepherd varies accord- 
ing to almoſt every diſtrict. 

The great object to be attended to is, to 
blend his intereſt as cloſely as poſſible with that 
of the gentleman. In the country of Kcœten the 
ſhepherd has the ſixth ſheep; in the principality 
Deſſau about the ſeventh or eighth; and in the 
prince's royalty about the eighteenth. In the 
electorate of Hanover the ſhepherds and ſervants 
have mixed flocks. The former have the 15" 
and the latter the 20h ſheep. 

The maſter ſhepherd has alſo other advantages, 
which are uſually as follows, viz. 81* buſhels of 
rye, the ſame quantity of barley, 6 buſhels of 
wheat, and 5 of peas, befides 18 of barley for 
fattening, 6 dollars a year for ſmall beer, a cag 
of beer every holiday, 8 head of March ſheep, 
and 21 cans of oil. Beſides all this, he is allow- 
ed the feeding of 120 head of ſheep, and in 


* In the original three wiſpel and nine ſcheffel. 
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many places of two cows. On the other hand, 
all the dung belongs to the gentleman, and 
ſhepherd muſt employ his own ſervants to bring 
vetches and clover to the flock. 

When a flock conſiſts of between 5 and 6000 
ſheep, the maſter ſhepherd keeps 6 or 8 per- 
ſons, whom he maintains; and each of whom 1s 
allowed the grazing of a certain number of ſheep, 
ſo that the calculation of the mixed ſheep ſtands 
in the following proportion. 

The maſter ſhepherd 120 head ; the weather 
tender 60; the firſt ſhepherd 60; the ſecond 
do. 60; the yearling herd 60; the firſt lamb- 
herd 60; the ſecond do. 50; the houſe ſervant 
50; and the cow herd 45. Accordingly the 
gentleman muſt allow the feeding of 565 head 
free, with this condition however, that every thing 
be managed properly, and that the under-ſhep- 
herds ſhall not feed more ſheep in winter than 
the proportion agreed upon. 

The upper bailiff Mr. Holzhauſen laſt year put 
his three under-ſhepherds on a different footing. 
Inſtead of the feeding of 60 ſheep he allows each 
of them 35 dollars wages ; by which means all 
miſtakes are prevented, and the fine-wooled ſheep 
remain unmixed. 

The maſter ſhepherd muſt buy and bring home, 
at his own expence, all the ſtraw that is neceſſary. 
He is at liberty to hire the ſervants, but with 
the approbation of the gentleman, 
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12 SPANISH 


He is not permitted to keep more than one ſow 
and her litter, but muſt not ſuffer them to come 
among the ſheep, as this can be allowed by the 
gentleman alone.“ He has his own and the 
flock's habitation in buildings annexed to the 
ſheep farm. 

"Dis eaſy to perceive, that theſe are merely the 
words of a contract, which may be varied as 
men pleaſe. Such a contract uſually holds from 
one Michaelmas to another, and three months 
warning, which each party is free to give, mult 
precede its diſſolution, | 

The maſter ſhepherd muſt anſwer with his pro- 
perty, of whatſoever kind it may be, for the da- 
mages ſuſtained by fire, negligence, or other 
cauſes. 


As ſheep love cleanly food, I am ſurprized that any one 
would allow ſwine to wallow amongſt them. 


+ The general frauds committed by the ſhepherds are, to 
keep more ſheep in winter than the ſtipulated number ; to 
buy cheap ones in ſpring, which they fatten in ſummer and {ell 
to advantage in autumn; to cloſe the lamb account early in 
the year, and keep to themſelves ſuch as fall afterwards; and 
to kill healthy ſheep and reckon them among thoſe, that die 
natural death. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF SPRING, SUMMER, AND WINTER FEEDING, 


IN SPAIN. 


From January to June the ſheep are driven to 
paſture, between nine and ten o'clock in the 
morning, but after a heavy fall of dew not un- 
til eleven. Then, the ſhepherd having let down 
part of the nets, and thereby opened a paſlage, 
calls out with a pipe, and by repeating the word 
Toma, the tame ſheep (Manſos) which are uſual- 
ly weathers, come out : he now and then reaches 
them ſomething to allure them. The whole flock 
follows the tame ſheep, and the ſhepherd, having 
led them 50 or 60 paces from the penn, leaves 
them to themſelves. The ſheep return of their 
own accord towards the nets in the evening. 

While the ſheep are grazing, the dogs keep 
near them, and the ſhepherd follows at ſome diſ- 
tance, that, if they ſhould go aſtray, he may 
bring them to the right path again. 

The 
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The paſturage of a rabanna lies round about the 
habitation of its ſhepherds, and on its bounda. 
ries are the flock of a neighbouring quarta- major. 
The huts and nets of each cabanna are all within 
a certain compaſs, and where it ends another ca- 
banna begins. 

The Spaniards are exceedingly careful, not to 
drive out the ſheep from January until the end of 
May or June, before the ſun has dried up the 
dew, or till it has been waſhed off by rain, 

They ſay the dew is ſo noxious in thoſe months, 
that whole flocks might be deſtroyed by it, cauſ- 
ing a moſt dangerous diſorder called Baſqilla. 

Before they are driven out, the ſhepherds ex- 
amine the whole flock, to ſee if any of them 
have ſymptoms of the ſcab, and anoint ſuch as 
are affected. 

While the ſheep are out, the quarta- major rides 
to the majoral's, where he gets bread for him- 
ſelf, his men, and his dogs, ointment for the ſcab, 
and whatever elſe is neceſſary. Oil, vinegar, 


and red pepper he procures at his own expence. 


The time, when theſe migrating ſheep leave 
ERremadura, is uſually from the 1 5th to the 25" 
of April. The majoral iſſues his orders to the 
quarta-majors concerning the manner of breaking 
up their quarters. 

The whole flock, if of one kind, ſuch as old 


| ſheep &c. are driven together, although, when 


grazing, they form three diſtin& diviſions. Some 
of 
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13 
of them, particularly the tame weathers have large 
bells, with wooden clappers, hung about their 
necks, and then the whole cabanna begin their 
march. 

The quarta- major goes before the flock, and 
the three ſhepherds with 6 or 8 dogs go on each 
fide and behind. In this order they march, from 
one to three days together, the diſtance of ſeven 
Spaniſh leagues, each of which is a journey of on 
hour and a quarter, and ſometimes of two hours. 
The journey is made chiefly through free or royal 
paſtures, whereof there are ſome of conſiderable 
extent every where on the rout. On theſe the 
ſheep graze, when the dew is dried up. It is the 
unanimous opinion of the majorals, that the flocks 
ſuffer conſiderably during this march, eſpecially 
if the weather is very warm. 

For their night encampment they chooſe if poſ- 
ſible ſome place near a village, where the ſheep 
are left unpenned ; but they are watched by the 
ſhepherds and dogs, particularly where , wolves 
are numerous. 

They proceed thus without interruption in 
their journey, till they arrive in Old Caſtile or 
Leon, countries where they are indigenous. They 
paſs the ſummer there until October, and then re- 
turn to their winter quarters in Tremadura. 


16 : SPANISH 


ILV SAXONY AVD DESSAU. 
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Sou perſons, and indeed the moſt ſenſible, 
would wiſh, that all rights of common paſture 
were aboliſhed. Others and alas! the greater 
number are tenacious of their old privileges. Be- 
fore I engage in this diſpute, which the ſtrong 
arm of government alone can decide, I ſhall make 
{ome obſervations relative to the country. 

In ſpring, before the new graſs is ſprung up, 
the ſheep eat fou/. Before the end of March and 
ſometimes of April, the weathers do not go out to 
paſture; there is nothing in the fields, ſheep- 
walks, or meadows but what is hurtful, as they 
could get only old graſs. From April to St. 
Martin's day, the ſheep are penned in the fields. 
In rainy weather, when the ground is water-ſoak- 
ed, they cannot thrive; they are ſickly when ex- 
poſed to all forts of weather; even the dung in 
the penns is good for nothing. In lands of a 
ſandy ſoil the ſheep are leſs injured, but ſuch 
ſoil is rare in this country. They can alſo fleep 
longer on dry ſandy ground than on a hard ſoil 
ſoaked with water. And what ſhall I ſay of the 
glowing ſun acting upon them? They pant, ſeek 
for ſhade under the flender encloſures of their 


penns, and hide their heads by inſtin& to ſhelter 
as 
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as much of their bodies as poſſible from its rays. 
When there happen to be ſuch hot ſummers, as 
we have had for three years paſt, the ſneep run 
foul and the fatteſt of them die of a burning 
heat in the ſpleen. | 

This is a true picture of our ſheep farming, and 
I have faid nothing as yet of the winter. Should 
there be a fall of ſnow, they get nothing but ſtraw, 
notwithſtanding the old ſaying, Worſe food than 
ftraw, a ſheep ne er ſaw. If it is froſty weather, 
they are let out on the frozen corn fields to the 
great detriment of tillage. What man, if he wiſhes 
to be a friend to his flocks, can leave any longer 
unremedied the innumerable ſufferings, which this 


moſt uſeful ſpecies of animals is expoſed to ? 


dtall-feeding and the cultivation of Clover would 


remove theſe evils. 


Volumes have been written and publiſhed on 
this ſubject, ſome of which I ſhall mention at the 
bottom of the page.. Perſons, who wiſh to be 


D informed, 


1 


+ Mayers's ſixth continuation of diſſertations on the pro- 
moting of Domeſtic and Rural Economy, 1771. 


Leſke, de agri novalis cultura et ratione pecudes in ſtabulis 
paſcendi. 


Three Memoirs by Counſellor Schubart, which are to be 


found in the Leipfick Magazine and among his economical 
works. 
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informed, will find in them truths as clear as the 
noon day. : | 

The introducing of ſtall and penn-feeding, and 
the abolition of feeding on fallows' m general, and 
on meadow-ground in ſpring, could in my opini- 
on be effected in the following manner. 

From the 16** of November until the middle 
of Auguſt, the ſheep ſhould be fed in ſtalls and 
penns, but from Auguſt to the 18 of Novem- 
ber they may feed on ſtubbles and after-graſs. 

Whereas for the ſtall and penn-feeding of nine 
months a conſiderable quantity of fodder is requi- 


ſite, firſt of all it is neceſſary to inquize, how 


much fodder will be wanting in this caſe, and in 
what manner it ſhould be cultivated. Artificial 
meadows of Spaniſh clover are the beſt and only 
means for providing the neceſſary fodder for ſuch 
ſtall and penn-feeding ; but the number of acres 
to be ſown with Spanth clover cannot be accu- 
rately determined, as this depends upon the na- 
ture of the foil, and upon the weather, which 
has very particular influence on the crops of clo- 
ver. Tis not however impoſſible to form an 
average calculation, ſuppoſing the ſoil to be to- 
lerably good, and that the ſummer be not too 


dry. 


In this ſuppoſition an acre of ground ſown with 
one buſhel of the Weimar meaſure could produce 
50 cwt. of dry, or 250 ewt. of green clover. 


Now 
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Now admitting, that every ſheep confumes 
daily two pound of dry, or, which is the ſame 
thing, ten pound of green cloyer, 100 head of 
ſheep would require per day two cwt: and per 
month 61 cwt. of dry clover, which could be 
produced from an acre and a quarter. In caſe 
therefore the ſheep be fed for nine months, 
and that 61 cwt. be allowed monthly for 100 
head, the whole of their fodder during that pe- 
riod would come to 5185 cwt. 

'The landholder, who wiſhes to introduce this 
fort of fodder, ſhould calculate, how many cwts. 
of hay grow on his natural meadows, and com- 
pare them, according to the aforeſaid proportion, 
with the number of ſheep which he intends to 
keep in winter, and make up the deficiency with 
Spaniſh clover, both green and dry, which can 
be cultivated in fallow ground. 

In a farm, where the produce of the natural 
meadows was fuch, that the ſheep could be fed 
with hay according to the given proportion from 
the 16th of November to the 16h of May, it 
would be very eaſy to introduce ſtall and penn- 
feeding, whereas in that caſe clover would be want- 
ing but for three months, viz. from the 16* of 
May to the 16th of Auguſt; and, admitting the 
above calculation to be true, clover enough for 
100 head of ſheep could be cultivated in three 
acres and three quarters. 
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But, although this be true, yet it would he ne. 
ceſſary to ſow a certain greater proportion of 
ground, for example, one-fourth part more with 
clover, which fourth part ſhould be mowed early 
in the year, and the clover ſaved. Without 
ſuch a redundancy of fodder, it might happen, 
that the clover left for the ſheep would flower 
all at once, in which caſe it would be too hard 
tor them. On the contrary, when the clover not 
only on the fourth part already mentioned, but 
alſo on the whole field is cut down at an early 
ſeaſon, the ſecond growth will continue to ſupply 
the ſheep with new clover. Such parts of the 
crop, as may have flowered, can be ſaved and 
uſed for winter feeding. 

recommend the following books to the far- 
mer's peruſal] : 

1. Directions to farmers for the amelioration 
of the breed of ſheep, by Bergen, Berlin 1781. 

2. Prodromus to the monthly Practicb- econo- 
mical Encyclopedia for German farmers, by John 
Riem, Deſſau, 1783. 

3. Monthly Practico- economical Encyclopedia, 
by the ſame, Leipſick, 1785. 

4. Count de Bork's deſcription of the Stargard 
farm in Lower Pomerania, Berlin, 1783. 

5. Counſellor Schubart's Memoir on the culti- 
vation of foddering herbs, in the ſecond part of 
economical writings. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OF SALT, 


IN SPAIN, 


Trex ſheep, when in Old Caſtile and Leon, 
get ſalt two or three times a week in ſummer, It 
is given to them on flat ſtones prepared for that 
purpoſe.* For every hundred head of ſheep, 
they reckon about three vanegas of ſalt, which 
are equal to two, buſhels and a quarter of Dreſ- 
den meaſure. In winter, when in Efremadura, 
they give them no ſalt (except in the cabannas of 
the diſtrict of La Mancha) becauſe they think 
that the graſs and herbs in that country contain 
a ſufficient quantity of ſalt and drying particles in 
themſelves. On the contrary in La Mancha, 
where there is a ſcarcity of good herbs, the ſheep 


get 


* Profeſſor Sander of Carlſruhe, whoſe untimely death 
was a loſs to Natural Hiſtory, ſays in his book on the Good- 
neſs and Wiſdom of God in Nature, that the fine wooled 
ſheep in Spain, when in their ſummer paſtures, get as much 
ſalt as they wiſh for. A. thouſand ſheep conſume accordingly 
2500 pounds of falt in five months, 
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get a certain allowance of ſalt, but ſtill much 
leſs than when they are in Caſtile and Leon. The 
ſhepherds, who as well as their ſheep are indige. 
nous in the provinces of E/tremadura and Anda. 
luſia, and accordingly do not tend the Mari. 
nas tranſumas Leongſis, never give ſalt to their 
flocks. The author of my manuſcript Memoir; 
. could not diſcover the reaſon of this practice, but 
. it is probably owing to the parſimony of the 
owners of the flocks. 
The uſnal time for giving them falt is the 
evening,“ when they are driven into the penns; 
x, on the following day they are let to drink as much 
| as they pleaſe at limpid ſtreams and rivulets. 


— 


In SAXONY. 


— - 


According to the Leipſick Gazette, f the ſheep 
at Stolpen, as long as they are houſed, get falt 


every ten, twelve, or fourteen days; but in 
ſummer 


*I have not yet ſeen or heard among our German econo- 
miſts, that ſalt is given in the evening, it being always given 
in the courſe of the day. Yet it is undeniably better to give 

it in theevening than in the morning or at noon ; for the vio- 
lent thirſt has ceaſed from that time until the next day, and 
accordingly the ſheep do not overfill their ſtomachs with 
water, which would render the ſalt pernicious. 


+ Of the year 1767. p. 139- 
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ſummer, when the weather is dry, it is given 
to them two or three times in the week. 

As it is well known, ſays Raſig,“ how much 
the licking of ſalt meliorates the wool, the govern- 
ment preſcribed the uſe of Poliſh rock- ſalt, both for 
the flocks belonging to the prince, and for thoſe 
of the ſubjects. Experience has proved, particu- 
larly in Pruſſian Sileſia, that rock-ſalt contributes 
wonderfully to the improving of the wool, much 
more ſo than common ſalt. At Stolpen 800 
ſheep got, according to the direction of Spaniſh 
ſhepherds during winter (from the firſt of 
January to the end of April) on fourteen diffe- 
rent days, thirty pounds of clean pounded Poliſh 
rock-falt, but in ſummer (from the firſt of May 
to the laſt day of December) the ſame quantity 
every week: Inſtead of a cwt. of rock falt, they 
compute two buſhels of common kitchen falt. 

The advantage of giving falt to the ſheep does 
not ſeem to be underſtood in many parts of 
Saxony, as in many places it is not uſed. If you 
aſk the reaſon, they anſwer, that even in Spain 
there are ſeveral diſtricts, where the ſheep do not 
get ſalt, and that, when the paſtures are neither 
too dry nor too wet, and the ſheep feed well, they 
do not want a digeſtive condiment, and can do 
without it. 

In 


In his Eſſay of a Practical Hiſtory of Economy, Police, 
XC. 1781—par. 1. pag. 244. f 


Beckmann's Principles of German Economy—p. 454. 
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Iv ANHALT DESSAU. 


In this country ſalt is given, according as the 
overſcers think proper. 

The head bailiff Holzhauſen has made ſeveral 
experiments relative to this matter. In the year 
1782 he gave to 1193 head of ſheep five pounds 
of falt,* together with dry clover, every day, 
during the month of May. In 1783, when he 
introduced penn-feeding in the fields, the flocks 
uſed to get ſalt twice a week, with green clover. 

In December they were fed with ſteeped corn, 
and got every day three quarters of peaſe, Berlin 
meaſure, beſide half a Berlin buſhel of {alt twice 


a week, which was diſſolved in hot water, and 


then poured into the drinking places. 

Since January 1784 he gives the ewes, beſides 
ſalt, oil-cakes, viz. a whole one each day for 
every hundred. Sixty of ſuch cakes coſt two dol- 
lars and fix gr. Experience will ſhew whether a 
certain writer be right, who diſapproves of the 
uſe of theſe cakes; for according to him it makes 


the ſheep's ſtomachs clammy. 
In 


* Leipfick Magazine, third part, 1783. 
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In the electorate of Hanover no ſalt is given, 
and in ſome other places it is given but once, or 
twice at moſt, in ſummer. 

« Salt, ſays an economical friend in a letter to 
© me, is a medicine for ſheep in every country and 
ein every ſoil; but it muſt not be given, except 
« when their ſtomachs are foul, and they want 
« a digeſtive. It may therefore be given in Hano- 
e yer as well as in Saxony. After they have ta- 
« kenit, the ſhepherd muſt keep them from water 
and wet paſtures, leſt they may be induced by 
„ thirſt to overfill their ſtomachs, whereby they 
« would ſuffer more, than what they had benefit- 
ed by the taking of ſalt. 


 _—_n - 


ESTER YV 


OF SHEEP-SHEARING, 


IN SPAIN. 
— 


As soon as the fine-wooled ſheep (already de- 
ſcribed) are on their way towards Leon and Old 
Caſtile, preparations are made, if the weather is 
fair and not too cold, for ſhearing them. 

E According 
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According to information received from ſeveral 

majorals of the Spaniſh cabannas all the ſheep in 

Spain are ſhorn dry, it having been found, (as they 

aſſert) that the wool of ſheep, which have been 

#4 waſhed or bathed, ſuffers a great alteration and 

Us becomes coarſer, and that ſuch waſhing, eſpecial. 

ly if cold weather comes on ſhortly after, is very 
detrimental to the health of the ſheep. 

The dry ſhearing is uſed, not only in the caban- 
nas of the Merinas tranſumas Leongſis, or of the 
migrating ſheep, but likewiſe in Efremadura and 
Andaluſia, where it is carried on, from the be- 
N ginning until the middle of May, and regulated 

i in the following manner. 

The ſheep, that are to be ſhorn, are driven on 
N the preceding day, after having grazed a while, 
5 cloſe together into a ſtall, made for the occaſion, 

or into a cura (which 1s a circular place ſurround- 
ed with a wall from two to two ells and a half 
high) for the purpoſe of bringing them into a 
feveat, whence two advantages are derived: firſt, 
by making the wool fall more readily to the 
ground it renders the ſhearing more eaſy, both to 
the ſhearers and the ſheep ; ſecondly it makes the 
wool look better, and'gives it a luſtre, which it ne- 
ver loſes even by waſhing. 

On the following day, thoſe ſheep are ſhorn 
and let out to feed, according as the ſhearing of 
each flock or parcel is finiſhed ; for they are not 
allowed to feed until after they are ſhorn, becauſe 


fed 
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fed ſheep, in the act of ſhearing, are much more 
ſubject, than unfed ones, to a diſtemper, that 
might be the cauſe of their death. 

But leſt the number, that come laſt of all to be 
ſhorn on that day, ſhould remain too long without 
food, the ſhearing begins early in the morning and 
ends about four in the afternoon. 

In changeable weather they are better pleafed 
to leave the ſheep without food for thirty hours or 
more, than to bring them ſtraight from paſture to 
be ſhorn. 

Before the gate of the above mentioned ſtall 
nets are placed in the form of a parallellogram, 
the ſhort ſide whereof is open towards the gate. 
The ſheep are let into this ſpace, and thence 
handed out by the attending ſhepherds to the 
ſhearers, all of whom do their work ſtanding. In 


| ſome cabannas the ſhearers are paid 6, 7, or 85 


quart for every head of ſheep. (85 quart make a 
real de vellon). In other cabannas they are paid 
by the day. 

Every majoral has his own ſhearers, of whom 
there may be 300 or more, according to the 
largeneſs of the cabanna. 

Theſe ſhearing companies uſually have a leader, 
whom they call Capitan. He agrees with the ma- 
Joral for their wages, and attends along with him 
at the ſhearing, to prevent the cutting or wound- 


ing of the ſheep, and helps to make up the 
fleeces. 
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If a ſheep happens to be cut, they apply a kind 
of earth, called morena, to the wound, which 
looks like the earth of coal mines. 

Should cold weather, as it ſometimes happens, 
come on after the ſhearing, the ſheep ſuffer by it. 
The ſhepherds however procure ſhelter for them 
(where ſtalls arc not to be had) from the winds, in 
woods or near villages. 

All the ſheep both old and young are ſhorn in 
the month of May, R 

A part of the wool of the Merinas tranſumas 
Leongſis is ſent unwaſhed to London and Amſter- 
dam, in which places it is fold by commiſlaries. 
Another part likewiſe unwaſhed is ſold to the 
al king's cloth-manufaQtories, and ſome of it is 
waſhed at the expence of the proprietors of the 
3 ſheep. 5 
| | For ſome years paſt in the cabanna of the Mar- 
FÞ quis of Iranda they waſh the wool together, and 
then ſend it to London. In this operation the fol- 
lowing proceſs is obſerved. 

The greateſt part of the Merinas tranſumas Leo- 
neſis, (when, about the latter end of April, they 
are on their way from Eſtremadura back to their 
ſummer quarters in old Caſtile and Leon,) are 
ſhorn in the territory of Segovia, Soria, and the 
neighbouring diſtricts, where there are alſo to be 
had the neceſſary conveniencies for waſhing. 

Soon after the ſhearing is over, and before the 
waſhing begins, the wool is ſorted, which is done 
by 
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by an intelligent man appointed for that purpoſe. 
It is divided into four different ſorts, the firſt of 
- which.is the wool of the breaſt and thoulders-blades, 
back, and hips. The ſecond fart is that of the 
ſides, neck, and head. The third is that of the bel- 
ly; and the fourth that of the legs, or in general, the 
wool that grows on the hindmoſt parts, and which 
has been ſo ſoiled in the ſhearing, that it cannot 
be waſhed clean. After the wool has been ſorted, 
it is delivered to the waſher. There are ſeveral 
waſhing places, in each of which is a fire-place, 
with plenty of hot water, in three or four large 
pans. Near to it is a large boiler ſet in maſon's 
work, into which is put as much wool as it can 
hold, each fort by itſelf, and warm water poured 
upon it. The degree of heat is ſuch, that the 
waſher can keep his hands in it. Then, being 
ſtript almoſt naked, he waſhes and ſqueezes the 
wool with his hands, until the dirt of it is at 
leaſt ſoftened. 

Near the large boiler is a channel likewiſe of 
maſon's work about 20 or 3o ells long and 14 
wide, unconnected with the boiler, in which is 
kept a conſtant run of clear cold water. Into it 
they throw the wool, after it has been ſufficiently 
waſhed in the warm water. Four or five men, or 
more, are ſtationed along the channel, who take 
the wool as it floats, and draw it up. and down ſc- 
vera] times. The laſt of them takes the wool out, 
and lays it on a clean place prepared for that pur- 


poſe, 
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poſe. In this manner a great quantity of woyj 
can be cleanſed in'one day. | 
The drying requires ſtill greater attention, as 
the wool owes its luſtre principally to this operati. 
on. The drying-place muſt be kept very neat, 
and have, if poſſible, a clean ftone-pavement, 
It ſhould be ſituated towards the ſouth or north; 
for the eaſterly winds diminith the luſtre and good 
appearance of the wool, whereby it makes a 
worſe figure for ſale, 
When well dryed it is made up in bales, and 
ſent off, chiefly from Bilbao, to London and Am- 
ſterdam. 


The Bales of the firſt and fineſt ſort are marked R. F. 
which ſtands for Re fino. 
The ſecond fort F. that is, Fino. 
The third — 8. that is, Secundo. 
The fourth — T. that is, Terzero. 


They are alſo marked with the name of the 
proprietor of the cabanna, whence the wool 
comes, and with that of the perſon who has ſort- 
ed it, as the eſtimation of the wool depends in a 
great meaſure upon the names of ſuch perſons be- 
ing marked upon it. 

Some 


The price per Aroba is of No. 1 or R. F. 280 real de vellon, 
Of the ſecond fort. 240 Real. 
—— Of the third — 200 R. 
—— Of the fourth — 160 R. 


SHEEP. 
Some years ago, the ſheep uſed to he rubbed 


with red oker ſix months previous to the ſhearing 
ſeaſon ; it was ſuppoſed to contribute to the growth 
of the wool. This has been found to be not only 
2 groundleſs fuppoſition, but the wool buyers 


(particularly thoſe of London) have proteſted 
againſt it, as it prevents the wool from ever attain- 


ing a proper degree of whiteneſs. 


— — 


Iv SAXONY A DESSAU. 


The ſhearing of ſuch ſheep, as are ſhorn but 
once a year, takes place about St. John's day ; 
but, when they are to be ſhora twice a year, the 
firſt ſhearing is about St. Werburgh's, and the ſe. 
cond about St. Bartholomew's day. The firſt is 
called the ſpring-ſhearing, and the ſecond the 
harveſt-ſhearing. The ſheep are firſt driven into 
the water, ſo as to be overhead in it. This is re- 
peated two or three times. If after this forced 
bathing cold weather comes on, as it often 
happens in the beginning of May, it is eaſy to 
conceive, that the ſheep ſuffer conſiderably, and 
that ſome of them die in conſequence. Would it 
not be better either to ſhear them but once a year, 
or not to waſh them before the ſhearing, eſpecially 
as they are much afraid of the water, and go into it 

| with 
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with great reluctance“? At Stolpe the ſheep were 
not driven into the water before ſhearing, and, ac. 
cording to directions given by ſome Spaniſh ſhep. 
herds, the wool was waſhed with lukewarm water. 

The ſhearer does not tie the ſheep, but holds 
them between his legs, and ſeldom cuts or wounds 
them. One man can ſhear in a day 60, 80, and 
if he is very attentive to his work, even 100 head. 
His wages are but two pfennige (German pence) 
a head. Of the quantity of wool and the price of 
it per ſtone I ſhall treat in another place. - 


CHATTER VL. 


OF FHE PECULIARITIES OF SHEEP IN DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES. 


The Poliſh or Silęſian ſheep have fine wool, long 
legs, the body ſmall, the neck long, the noſe and 
back elevated, and the head quite ſmooth as far 
back, as behind the ears. They have very little 
wool under the belly ; their legs are quite bare, 
and, what is very remarkable, they are apt in 
winter to loſe their wool, not only from under the 


belly, but likewiſe from their backs. 
This 


* Leipfick Gazette, p. 139. 
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This falling off of the wool is owing merely to a 
ſort of ſickneſs, occaſioned by bad foddering, af- 
ter they had been uſed to better fare: for if they 
get good fodder fo as to recover, nature throws off 
the decayed wool, that was checked in its growth. 
But, if they conſtantly get good fodder, and the 
wool be in growth, nothing of this kind takes 
place. 

The ewes are more apt to loſe their wool than 
the wethers, which have only their own bodies to 
nouriſh. 

The Spaniſh ſheep are not ſo high on their legs, 
but are fuller in the body, and ſhort-necked; the 
noſe and back are rather depreſſed than elevated; 
their legs are covered with wool to the very heels, 
as is alſo the head up to the eyes. The wool of 
the belly, neck, and back is all of one length and 
thickneſs, and, what is beſt of all, they are not 
apt to loſe their wool in winter. Nature has alſo 
provided them with horns. 

I paſs over the indigenous ſheep of Saxony and 
Deſjau, as there are but few of them remaining, 
and no intelligent perſon would like to hear of 
{mall ſheep with long goats-hair, that coſts one 
dollar, 18 gr. per ſtone. Whoever wiſhes to ſee 
the old breed of Deſſau may go there himſelf. 


7 CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


OF BUYING SHEET, 


IV SAXONY. 


From the foregoing deſcription it appears, what 
choice ſhould be made in the buying of ſheep. 

In the year 1765 the King of Spain made a 
preſent of ſome rams to the Elector of Saxony, 
which were brought to Stolpen. Tis not neceſſa- 
ry to give an account here of the great care, that 
was taken of them, as it is amply deſcribed in the 
Gazette of the year 1767, p. 139, and in 
Borowſky's Almanack of German rural economy 
for the year 1783, p. 343, as likewiſe in Roeſſig's 
eſſay of a practical hiſtory, 1781. p. 244. 

The ſheep-cote at Hohen/tein under the directi- 
on of Mr. Koenig was eſtabliſhed in the year 
1768, and was, as far as I know, the ſecond of 
the Spaniſh kind. | 

Borowsky tells us, that the Spaniſh breed was 
ſpread from the electoral lands to the ſheep-cotes 


of ſeveral nt perſons. 
In 
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In the year 1778 there was for ſale, on the eſ- 
rate of Droeſchkau not far from Belgern on the 
Flbe, a Spaniſh flock of two four-toothed rams, 80 
ewes, and 80 wethers. 

In the fame year 1778 Mr. Vogeln was ſent 
for the laſt time from Saxony to Spain, where he 
bought 100 rams and 200 ewes, each of which 
coſt 1 5 dollars or, as others ſay, 40 dollars. 

Not only Saxony has improved its flocks, but 

likewiſe the King of Pruſſia, to whom econo- 
micks are ſo much indebted, has endeavoured to 
meliorate his flocks by means of Spaniſh ſheep. 

At Frankenhauſen in the Palatinate, there is 
an excellent breed improved by Spaniſh rams. 

In Auſtria 300 Spaniſh ſheep have been diſtri- 
buted in places, that were thought to be the fit- 
teſt for encouraging the breed. 

The Empreſs Queen has eſtabliſhed at Merco- 
pail*, on the Caroline road, a nurſery of Spaniſh 
and Padua ſheep, from which perſons of landed 
property get ſome good ſheep gratis. 

Whoever wiſhes to read the hiſtory of the 
French, Spaniſh, Engliſh, and Flemiſh flocks, 
may conſult Carlier, Traite des betes d laine, ou, 
el hade d"elever, et de gouverner les troupeaux aux 
champs et à la Bergerie, either the large work of 
the year 1770, or the ſmall one in duodecimo of 
1769. 
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* Inſtructions for the beſt manner of managing Sheep, Ce. 
Ulm, 1776. 
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M. Carlier impreſſed with the idea of the mz. 
ny and great benefits ariſing from ſheep ſays with 
Melon, Le pain ęſt de premiere, et la laine de ſe. 
conde necefſite. The reader will ſee from the ſame 
work, that France reaped no particular advantage 
from the ſheep brought from Spain and England, 
becauſe they had been placed in tracts not fit for 
them, and confined in ſtalls, for fear they might 
fall ſick and die. : 

The Flemiſh ſheep are the largeſt of all ; their 
length is five feet, and they weigh up to 180lb. 

The ſheep called Turkifh ſheep, under which are 
comprehended thoſe of Moldavia, Wallachia, 
Macedonia &c. yield (according to the manual cf 
inſtructions for the Auſtrian overſeers of ſheep by 
Wiegand, Vienna 1775) plenty of long and tole- 
rably fine wool, which however is unfit for making 
{ine cloth. 

Mr. Wiegand had once a conſiderable flock of 
African ſheep, but did not keep them, as their 
wool was too hairy for the clothiers. 

The Padua ſheep are not all equally good, 
wherefore it is neceſſary to make choice of the finc- 
wooled ones. Even in Spain there are coarle- 
wooled hairy ſheep. An intelligent nobleman, 
who had an eſtate in Hanover, gave orders twice 
for ſheep from Spain. The firſt time he got two 
fine-fleeced rams, one of which died, and thc 
other was too old; but the ſecond time he got none 
but mere coarſe-wooled ones. 


lu 
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In Lorrain there are ſeveral kinds of ſheep, one 
of which is called grande allemande, and is original- 
y of Hanoverian breed. 

An agent, who had travelled a good deal for 
agricultural purpoſes, and had examined every 
thing with the eye of a connoiſſeur, told me, that 
at Stadel and Ge/tendorf near Lehe in the ter- 
rirory of Bremen, there were kept ſome Eider- 
/aadt ſheep, for the ſake of their milk and fleſh. 
Their wool is not coarſe, but it is very thin. 1 
apprehend, that whoever would mix Eider/tadt 
rams with his ſheep, would loſe in the weight of 
the wool, while, at the ſame time, the flock would 
be not much improved by them. 

Thoſe ſheep uſed to feed on very rich paſtures, 
and during the winter got the beſt March hay ; 
then followed milk, large and fat lambs and we- 
thers. But ſtill the paſtures and hay of that coun- 
try are by no means equal to the good ſheep- 
walks of Deſſau. "The ſheep however on the 
paſtures there do not eat foul, as is often the caſe 
in Deſſau. | | 

[ have never ſeen any Swiſs ſheep; and, although 
| had never under my hands any of the before- 
mentioned Eiderſtadt ſheep, yet I have a better 
knowledge of them. Generally ſpeaking, the Ei- 
der/tadt ſheep eat and drink foul as well as the 
Hanoverian, Spaniſh, or any other kind of ſheep 
(even goats are not free from it) when they are 
obliged to uſe the ſame fodder and drink with a 

flock, 
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flock, that gets warm. But left to themſelves 
they avoid bad drink and food. 

Seven years ago an experiment was made at 
Giebichenſtein near Halle with 20 ewes and ſome 
rams. The rams were allowed to go out among 


the common ſheep. Great care was taken of 


them; but on rich paſtures they ate foul, and on 

the poor ones they were famiſhed, as they could 

not nibble the graſs as the indigenous ſheep do. 
Mr. Veltheim at the ſame time made an experi- 


ment at O/terau with ſome ſheep and rams, of 


which he had 3o head between old and young. 
They did not indeed eat foul ; but, as they did 
not get ſufficient nouriſhment in proportion to 
their ſize, and were ſtarving in the hot ſeaſon be- 
fore the harveſt, they became phthiſical, and their 
lungs grew hard and ulcerous. Accordingly, 
when they were put afterwards on ſtubble ground, 
they did not thrive ; ſome of them died, the reſt 
were ſold, nor are there any of them at preſent at 
Giebechenſtein or Oſterau. 

Should even any further attempts be made in 
places fitter for the purpoſe than thoſe laſt men- 
tioned, that kind of ſheep would not grow ſo large, 
nor be of ſo much advantage as they are near the 
north ſea, and on the rich paſtures along the We- 
ſer. Suppoſing them to be fed in a given place, ſo 
that a pair of wethers could ſell for 7 or 8 dollars, 
yet after from 1600 to 2000 head had been fed 


there, it would be difficult to feed the ſame num- 
ber 
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der in that place again. Admitting, that 400 we- 
thers and ſheep are brought to market, the profit of 


e at 400 dollars, which may be made by them, is not | 
De it all to be compared with that, which a flock can i 
Ong |} produce in fine wool, and where there 1s only one 

of ſort of expence. | 
on | have been the more diffuſe on this ſubject, as . 
uld had to do with a man, whoſe diſſertation ob- 

tained a premium from the academy of Gcotting- 

Tl en. He ſays, that the ſhepherds are very back- 1 
of ward in what concerns the breed of ſheep, and | 
g. that they ſhould renew it by buying - Holtein or 
id Fiderſtadt ſheep, of which he ſays he ſaw one kil- 
to led, that weighed 120lb. and had 1 8lb. of ſuet, 
e and 12 of wool. But the example of Swiſs cows 
ir from all parts of Switzerland (except the canton 
7 of Berne and the country about Marieneinſidel)ꝰ 
, ſhould ſerve us for a leſſon in this matter, where- - 
t 


rer according to the ſize of cattle the paſtures 
and foddering cannot be ſufficiently improved. 


— — 


Iv ANHALT DES SAL. 


— 


Formerly there was a moſt wretched breed of 
ſheep in this country, but Prince Leopold, about 
50 years ago, meliorated his flocks by means of 


Poliſh 


* Romani, Agricultural Tour, ſecond part, 1776, p. 212. 
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Poliſh and Silgſian rams. This breed remains 
there ſtill to the great advantage of the country, 

As all innovations meet with oppoſition, it hay. 
pened ſo to the prince, ſo that he was obliged to 
puniſh ſome ſhepherds ſeverely, who let the 
rams grow foul and ſtarve to death. By making 
them pay a heavy fine for every foul and enfee. 
led ram, matters were at laſt ſet right, and at 
preſent the ſheep-cotes along the Elbe from Deſſau 
to Wittenberg are in a moſt flouriſhing condition. 

Mr. Brenkenhof is well known in the principa- 
lity of Deſſau. His improvements with Engliþh, 
Turkiſh, and Macedonian rams are related by 
Reeflig, p. 263 and in his life written by 
Meiſner. 

The head bailiff Holzhauſen, who has receiv- 
ed the double ſpirit of Brenkenhof, has ſome 
Spaniſh rams ſince the year 1780, by which he 
has got, in this preſent year, the fourth genera- 
tion. 


Obſervations in buying Sheep. 


I entirely diſapprove of the buying of Spaniſh 
ewes, for by doing ſo two ſorts of wool are in- 
troduced into the ſheep-cote, one fine, and the 
other {till finer. Nor are the expences paid by 
it, as each kind muſt be ſhorn ſeparately. Be- 


ſides, it is natural for ſheep, when brought from 
a foreign 
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a foreign country and obliged to make uſe of 
fodder, that they were not accuſtomed to, to be 
ſubject to fevers, or to the ſcab. 

I ſtill more diſapprove of the buying of ſuch 
rams as are cheap indeed, but not right good. 
The beſt kind ought to be procured, without re- 
garding the difference of the price. 

Nor do I recommend the buying of rams born 
in Spain, that are not yet uſed to the climate 
of Germany. For beſides that they coſt 9, 10, or 
II dollars a head, and that it is difficult to get them 
out of Saxony,* they are taken ſuch care of in 
the Electoral ſheep-cote, and enjoy ſuch excellent 
paſtures, that, when removed thence, they are 
apt to be injured by the change of fodder. 

It would be better in my opinion to procure 
rams from ſome of the private ſheep-cotes of 
Saxony, in which the breed has been brought to 
ſuch perfection, that there is ſcarce any diſcerni- 
ble difference between the native Spaniſh wool and 
that of theſe improved flocks. Thoſe rams uſed 
to be ſold for 4 or 3 dollars each, but at preſent 
they ſell for five. 

Theſe flocks conſiſt of clean ſheep, that are 
ſhorn once a year. Such rams, as go aſtray, be- 
come foul on account of the change of fodder, 
but they, as well as the reſt of the flock, can be 
cured with ointments and waſhing. 

G If 


It requires much management and the aſſiſtance of good 
friends to bring Spaniſh rams out of Saxony. The precau- 
tions uſed in this matter are of great adyantage to that country. 
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If the ſheep-cote is to be meliorated merely 
with the help of Hiſpano-German rams, it would 
require more time to have wool of a ſuperior qua- 
lity, than if the ſheep-cote were provided at the 
fame time with ewes of the ſame breed ; but then 
the danger 1s not near ſo great; the lambs feel 
no change, being born in the country and as it 
were indigenous, and better care can be taken of 
a few rams, both as to cleanlineſs and foddering, 
than of a whole flock. 

New rams ſhould be bought- ahoue every third 
year, none of which muſt be of the breed of 
thoſe, that had been bought before. 


CHAPTER WII. 


OBJECTIONS. 


— 


War has been ſaid hitherto, proves ſuffici- 
ently the advantage of introducing the Spaniſh 
breed of ſheep, but there are ſhepherds and 
farmers, who, blinded by their prejudices, make 
ſeveral objections to this plan. 1. That fine 
wool is not heavy. 2. That we have not a8 
good paſtures, as there are in other places. 


3. That 
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3. That accordingly the wool falls off. 4. That 
che ſineneſs of the wool is owing not to the breed, 
but to the paſture. 5. That it does not conti- 
nue of the ſame quality, but degenerates again. 
6. That fine-fleeced ſheep are more ſubject to the 
ſcab. 7. And muſt be fed better. 

Before I anſwer theſe objections, I ſhall inſert 
here a letter written by a ſteward to his maſter, 
together with the anſwer to the difficulties pro- 
poſed in it. 


THE STEWARD'S LETTER. 


I have ſpoken with the ſhepherd concerning 
the contents of the Eſſay ſent to me; his objec- 


tions are, 
FIRST, 


That there was a difference in the paſtures, 
whereas in Saxony (the Spaniſh rams were to be 
brought from Saxony) there were dry and moſtly 
field paſtures; that ſheep were uſed there to lick- 
ing falt, and that accordingly it could and ought 
to be given to them; but that, on the contrary, 
our paſtures are damp, and therefore the ſheep 
ſhould not get falt, which however is neceſſary 
for Spaniſh ſheep; that from giving them ſalt there 
was danger of their eating foul, a thing, which 
does not happen in Saxony; that ſheep are not 

G 2 ſubject 
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ſubjet to the ſcab in Saxony, whereas with us 
it is quite the reverſe ; and that the Spaniſh breed 
cannot be well waſhed and falved, when they get 
the ſcab, as their wool lies ſo looſe upon them, 


that it falls off by waſhing and rubbing. 


SPANISH 


SECOND, 


That the ſheep and rams, which had been 
procured from W. degenerated here; that their 
breed yielded the worſt mutton of any in the 
flock ; and that they loſt their wool. 


THIRD, 


That, if the Spaniſh breed is to be introduced, 
they muſt be ſhorn twice a year, as otherwiſe 


not one fourth part of the wool can be turned to 
advantage; and 


FOURTH, 


That others have fold their wethers for two 
florins a head, a price, which is often given here 
for old ſheep. He alſo believes, that, were the 
profits of the Spaniſh flocks to he calculated, ours 
with German ſheep are greater. 

As to the ſhepherd's obſervations, No. 3, relative 
to ſhearing, I beg leave to remark, that, if the ſheep 
were to be ſhorn twice a year, it would be a loſs 
to the ground, whereas the ſheep are in harveſt- 
time of great uſe to the fields on account of their 
dung, which uſe they could not be of, were they 
to be ſhorn twice. 

"I STEWARD. 
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ANSWER. 


I, 


J have read the obſervations of the ſteward 
and ſhepherd, and perceive, that the ſhepherd is 
a prejudiced and ignorant man. He judges accord- 
ing to hearſay, does not underſtand the difference 
between clean and greaſy ſheep, and knows no- 
thing about the Spaniſh, Poliſh, Sileſian, or Sax- 
on breed, or of the uſe of ſalt, or why it is given. 
If the ſheep, that they have at preſent, live with- 
out medicine, and have an inclination for feeding, 
ſo might the fine-wooled ſheep live without falt. 
It is true, that, when falt is given in the day time, 
ſome of the ſheep drink too much, whence it fol- 
lows that they are apt to eat foul ; but, when it 
is given in the evening, it cannot injure them. 

I will not deny, that the fine-fleeced ſheep are 
more ſubje& to the ſcab, than thoſe, whoſe wool 
is very coarſe. As long however as the fine- 
wooled ſheep are out grazing, and lie in penns, 
there is very little difference. This proceeds 
partly from the vermin, which can lurk better in 
thick than in looſe wool, and partly from the cir- 
cumſtance, that perſpiration is more apt to be 
ſtopt in fine-wooled ſheep, on acount of the' fine- 
neſs of their pores, a circumſtance, to which cloſe 
ſtalls contribute their ſhare. A ſhepherd muſt take 

care 
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— 


care leſt the ſcab take root, for, if it forms a hard 
ſcruff, both coarſe and fine wool are gone. 


II. 


That the experiment already made has not turn. 
ed out well with regard to the wool, I will believe, 
in compliment to the ſhepherd. But as to their 
fleſh, the fault is certainly owing to their ſtate of 
health, which the ſhepherd has not taken care of, 
Our ſhepherds, inſtead of preventing the dif. 
tempers, which foreign ſheep are ſubject to, 
through the change of climate and feeding, by 
care and good fodder, negle& them, ſtarve them, 
and let them grow foul, ſo that it is no wonder if 
their fleſh 1s ſpoiled. Then it is faid that they de- 
generate. Let people puniſh the ſhepherds as the 
great Prince Leopold did, and the ſheep will 
thrive very well. As to the ſheep loſing their 
wool, it ſhews that they were of Poliſh and Sile- 
ſian breed. I have aſſigned elſewhere the cauſe 
of the wool falling off. | 


III, 


I do not think it neceſſary to have two ſhear- 
ings, when the ſheep yield fine wool. However 
if that muſt be done, there is no harm in it. The 
object in keeping and feeding ſheep is profit, 
which is unqueſtionably greater from fine- 
wooled ſheep, whether once or twice ſhorn. But 
if one ſhearing will do, ſo much the better. 


The 
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IV. 


he value of the wethers and ſheep, and what 
is made by butter and cheeſe, is not taken here 
into conſideration. The ſteward and ſhepherd do 
not let us know, whether the wethers, when ſold, 
are lean or fit for killing, or if they are ſold im- 
mediately after being ſhorn ; nor do they tell us 
how much the mutton coſts a pound. Unfortu- 
nately this country and many other places do not 
afford paſtures and fodder enough for rearing 
ſheep fit for killing, or wethers that yield ſuet. 
The milk ſhould be left for the lambs, and but very 
little of it made into butter. But where there is 
plenty of paſture and fodder, things go on in 
Saxony, juſt as they do in other countries. Beſides 
the profits on butter and cheeſe, wethers ſell for 
2, 2x, and 2 dollars. 
At preſent no ſheep from other countries are al- 
lowed to be killed in the Pruſſian dominions, on 
which account wethers ſold laſt ſummer for one 


dollar, 8 g. a head. In Prince Leopold's time, 


Pruſſia was not ſhut againſt Deſſau. Should this 
prohibition be removed, wethers would fell at 


_ a very different price. 

There can be reared every where fine-wooled 
wethers as ſtrong-limbed, and as fat as coarſe-wool- 
ed ones, and the ſheep will yield the ſame quantity 
of milk and cheeſe. The formation of the limbs and 
the quantity of milk depend upon nouriſhment. 

Experience 
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Experience will make the ſhepherd and ſteward 
alter their opinion. They have ſeen as yet no 
other ſheep but German ones, and are therefore 
excuſable, when they reaſon ill upon the ſubjed, 
If Spaniſh ſheep are kept as clean and taken a; 
much care of, as the ſheep they have at preſent, 
I am ſure the ſhepherd will ſoon acknowledge his 
error. Let him not make the leaſt alteration, let 
him keep the fine-wooled ſheep from bad food, as 
he does the others, and not mind falt, as it is not 
abſolutely neceſſary. In cleanſing them, care muſt 
be taken to rub them with little or no pitch 
at all. Nothing, but running water or waſhing, 
ſhould be uſed for that purpoſe. Pitch cannot be 
got out of fine thick wool as well as out of coarſe 
wool. 


I hope I have ſufficiently anſwered the propo- 
ſed objections. I ſhall now ſhew the poſſibility of 
reducing my plan to practice, and adduce the ex- 
ample of a man highly deſerving of agriculture 
and ſheep-breeding. 


— — 


On a certain eſtate there was in the year 1750, 
as coarſe long-hairy wool as in any part of Anhalt, 
or to be found in Bernburg, and in the Anhalt 
diſtricts near the Saale. 

Fine wool was not to be found in Anhalt, 
except in the principality of Deſau, and that only 
from Pattniz to Wittenberg. To improve the 
coarſe 
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coarſe wool, was thought neither poſſible nor ad- N 
vantageous. Fine wool is no original produce of 
Deſſau, but was firſt introduced there by the fine | 
rams and ſheep, / that Prince Leopold procured. a 
Altough this was well known, yet the meliora- ; | 
tion of wool was looked upon as not poſſible, in 
any part of Anhalt, except in Deſſau alone. The 
reaſon aſſigned for this opinion was, that they 
had not as good graſs and paſtures as were to be 
ſound in Deſſau, and that, as the goodneſs of milk 
depends upon fodder, ſo does the hardneſs and 
ſoftneſs of wool depend upon the paſtures. But, 
when I converſed with them upon the wretched 
ſtate of our ſheep-cotes, and expreſſed my idea of 
improving the wool, they anſwered, that it 
would not do, and that I would loſe my pains. 
Admitting even, that I ſhould introduce the beſt 
fine-wooled ſheep, they ſaid, that they would de- 5 
generate in a few years time, and yield as coarſe | 1 
wool as the indigenous ones; that for their own J 
part they would not undertake any ſuch thing n 
they did not wiſh for /{/k-worms ; that fine ſheep | 
yield a ſmaller quantity of wool; are of a weaker 

conſtitution, and cannot bear as much hardſhip as 

the coarſe-wooled ſheep ; that the breed of horſes ' 

can be improved by intermixture, but not ſo that 

of ſheep, and that the toughneſs of our graſs is 

the cauſe of our wool being ſo hard and coarſe. _ 
Notwithſtanding all this, as I was convinced not 

only of the poſſibility, but alſo of the certainty of 

11 meliorating 
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meliorating the wool, I ſet about it in deſpite of 
every oppoſition, and bought ſuch rams as I wanted 
at Werlitz, Oranienbaum, and Pattnix, in which 
places the beſt wool was to be found at that time. 

I got the rams I had before, and the ſhepherd's 
rams removed, and would not ſuffer any ram- 
lambs to remain in the flock, for fear of my being 
impoſed upon. 

In the year 1754 I began to ſend out the new 
rams among the ſheep. I continued from eight 
to eight years procuring freſh rams, and in the 
year 1760 was enabled to ſell my wool at a much 
better price than my neighbours. I alſo enjoy- 
ed the ſatisfaction to ſee, that ſeveral perſons, 
who had looked upon the improvement of wool as 
uſeleſs, and even ſome of thoſe, who had run 
it down as a wild ſcheme, followed my example, 
and procured rams from the places above men- 
tioned. | 

After three or four years, the ſhepherd him- 
{elf acknowledged, that the fine-wooled ſheep 
yielded for the moſt part the ſame weight of wool, 
as the indigenous coarſe-haired ones. 

The having changed the ſhepherd brought me 


-into an error, as I took from the new one ſome com- 


mon ſheep, and mixed them with the flock, which 
was already ſomewhat improved, whereby I got 
again wool of an inferior fort. It coſt me a great 
deal of trouble to root out the coarſe ſheep; I was 


obliged to ſell what I would not have fold other- 
wile, 


wiſe. The laſt mentioned ſhepherd having died, 


flock, and took into my employment the ſhepherd 
[ have at preſent, with this condition, that he 
ſhould fell off his own ſheep, and pay me a cer- 
tain price for thoſe, that I had bought from the 
widow, On his parting with me he muſt leave all 
the ſheep in the fold, but will be allowed for his 
ſhare the value already determined. 

It is almoſt neceſſary to put the ſhepherd upon 
this footing. The one, that I diſcharged, could 
not get employment afterwards on account of his 
having a finer ſort of ſheep, as ſome people would 
not mix theirs with his. I had bought the rams 
without the ſhepherd's concurrence and now enjoy 
.the whole benefit of them myſelf. I allow none 
of the ſervants, who tend the flock, to let a ram- 
lamb go away, or to ſell any of them. 


wooled ſheep before, but finds now by experi- 
ence, that the better the wool the greater the 
profit. 
The oppoſition, which I met with from the 
ſhepherds, I have experienced alſo from the neigh- 
bouring farmers ; but I had afterwards the ſatis- 
faction to ſee, that ſeveral of them bought ram- 
lambs from me, and that others of them have 
changed their opinion. 

From the year 1763 to 1769 I had as ; good 
and as fine wool, as that of Oranienbaum, Worlitz, 
H 2 &c. 
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I purchaſed from his widow her ſixth part of the 


The ſhepherd I have at preſent had odds | 
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&c. from whence I had procured my rams. But 
in the following years from 1770 to 1772, a 
they were wet years, my whole ſtock died. 

There was no getting good fine-wooled ſheep, 
and therefore I was obliged to take ſuch as could 
be had. I took care however to avoid the worſt 
kind, and bought ſheep, principally in Deſau, from 
private perſons, which indeed did not yield wool 
by any means to be compared with that of Orani. 
enbaum, although it was better than that of the 
reſt of Anhalt. 

Since the year 1775, I have, by means of 
Spaniſh rams, brought this flock to its preſent 
ſtate of perfection. 

As the fine and ſhort ſummer-wool does not 
generally meet with good purchaſers, for theſe 
two years paſt, inſtead of ſhearing the ſcabby 
| ſheep] twice, I get them ſhorn but once, which 
i contributes more to their health in cafe of cold 
and damp harveſt-weather ſetting in, aud brings 
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5 more profit, whereas ſhort ſummer-wool mult 

A be ſold conſiderably cheaper than winter-wool 
can be diſpoſed of. 

winter 


If ſtall feeding and the cultivation of clover had been in- 
troduced, not one ſheep would have been loſt. 


+ Schmiervieh in the original, that is, ſheep, which require 
ſalving or anointing. Tr. 


+ 1 cannot vouch for it, that ſhort ſummer-wool is conſi- 
derably cheaper, 
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Wool of one ſhearing bears a better price, 
than that of two ſhearings, be the ſhearing in 
winter or ſummer, as it can be uſed by ſtuff-ma- 
nufacturers and hoſiers, while the other ſort is fit 
only for clothiers. 

On my introducing the Spaniſh breed, ſome of 
the objections already propoſed were urged again. 
Some economiſts blamed me, particularly for let- 
ting the ſcabby ſheep of two ſhearings be treated 
like the ſheep of one ſhearing ; it was ſaid, they 
would loſe their wool, and that the ſcab could not 
be rooted out. | 

In lower Saxony there are ſcabby ſheep, 
and moſtly of one ſhearing, which do not loſe 
their wool ; nor does the ſcab affect them much, 
if proper care is taken of them. | 

The reſult of my method has been equally fa- 
vourable ; the ſheep have neither loſt their wool, 
nor ſuffered more by the ſcab than they uſed, 
when they where ſhorn twice. 

The moſt reſpectable dealers in wool at Leip- 
ſick have found the greaſy wool of one ſhearings 
as good, as that of the clean Saxon ſheep ; for in 
curing the ſcab no pitch is uſed, but only tobacco 
and other ingredients, which can be waſhed out 
of the wool. 
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CHAPTER H. 


OF THE IMPROVING OF WOOL. 


IT will perhaps be not diſpleaſing to the rea. 
der, if I draw out a ſcheme of the manner of 
improving the wool of a flock by means of Spa- 
niſh rams, which will be intelligible to the mean. 
eſt capacity: ſome accidents and abortions are 
unavoidable. | 

I ſuppoſe there are on a farm 40o breeding 


ewes. They give 400 lambs, half male and half 
female. 


EpocH A. 


1. Four hundred ewes coupling with Spaniſh 
rams at Michaelmas 1784, give, at Eaſter 178s, 
two hundred ewe-lambs, which in harveſt 1786 
will have two teeth, and in harveſt 1787 four 
teeth. 

2. Four hundred ewes coupling at Michaelmas 
1785 give 200 lambs* at Eaſter 1786, which in 
harveſt 1787 will have two teeth, and in harvelt 
1788 four, 

3. Four 


The lambs nentioned here, and in the ſequel, are ſup 
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3. Four hundred ewes coupling at Michaelmas 
1786, give 200 lambs at Eaſter 1787, which in 
harveſt 1788 will have two teeth, and in harveſt 
1789 four teeth., 

4. Coupling at Michaelmas 1787, 

200 ewes of the old breed, 
200 ewes of Spaniſh breed of the firſt 


generation, 
will give 100 lambs of the firſt generation, 


100 lambs of the ſecond do.—which | 
at Michaelmas 1789 will have two teeth, | 


and at Michaelmas 1790 four teeth. 
Eroch B. — 


5. At Michaelmas 1788, new rams are let 


out, and all the ewes of the old breed muſt be re- 
moved; otherwiſe, the firſt generation would be 


intermixed with the ſecond, and the fameneſs of 
the wool would continue for a much longer time. 
ln caſe of neceſſity, the beſt and ſtrongeſt two- 4 
toothed ſheep of the generation of Eaſter 1786 1 
might be let out. ö 


Then it ſtands thus: g 
200 Spaniſh ſix-toothed ewes—firſt genera- | 
tion, 
200 Spaniſh four-toothed ewes—firſt gene- 
ration, 


F - 


give 200 lambs at Eaſter 1789—ſecond genera- 
tion—which at Michaelmas 1790 will 
have two teeth, and at Michaelmas 
1791 four. 


6. At 
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6. At Michaelmas 1789 coupling, 

200 Spaniſh ſix-«toothed ewes—firſt generg. 
tion, 

200 Spaniſh four-toothed ewes —firſt genera. 
tion, 


give 200 lambs at Eaſter 179o—ſecond genera. 
tion—which at Michaelmas 1791 
will have two teeth, and at Micha- 
elmas 1792 four. 
7. At Michaelmas 1791 coupling, 

200 Spaniſh ſix-toothed ewes—firſt genera. 
tion, 

100 Spaniſh four-toothed ewes—firſt gene- 
ration, | 

100 Spaniſh four-toothed ewes—ſecond ge- 
neration, 


give 150 lambs—ſecond generation, and 
50 lambs—third generation, at | Eaſter 
1791, which will have at Michaelmas 
1792 two teeth, and at Michaelmas 
1793 four teeth. 
8. At Michaelmas 1791 coupling, 
100 Spaniſh ſix-toothed ewes—ſfirſt genera- 
„ 
100 Do. Do—ſecond generation, 
100 Spaniſh four- toothed ewes — ſecond ge- 
neration, 


give 
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give 50 Lambs ſecond generation, 
100 Lambs third generation, at Eaſter 
1792, which will have at Michaelmas 
1793 two teeth, and at Michaclmas 
1794 four teeth. 


Eroch C. 


9. At Michaelmas 1792 new rams are let out, 
and all the ewes of the firſt operation muſt be re- 
moved, at leaſt thoſe, that partake more of the 
nature of their dams, than of their fires, and then 
we ſhall have 5 

200 ſix- toothed Spaniſh eweg—ſe- 
cond generation, 
200 four-toothed, Do. 


which give 100 Lambs—third generation, at 
. Faſter 1793, which will have 
at Michaelmas 1794 two teeth, 
Do. 1795 four Do. 
10. At Michaelmas 1793 coupling, 
200 ſix- toothed ſheep—lſecond generation, 
150 four-toothed, Do. 
50 four-toothed ſheep— third generation, 


ave 175 Lambs zd generation 


25 Lambs—th Do. 5 at Eaſler 1794) 


which will have at Michaelmas 1795 
two teeth, and at Michaclmas 1796 
tour teeth. 


I 11. At 
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11. At Michaelmas 1794 coupling, 
150 ſix- toothed ſheep—ſecond generation, 


50 Do. third generation, 
50 four- toothed ſheep—ſecond generation, 
150 Do. third generation, 


vive 100 Lambs — zd generation 
100 Lambs—qth Do. 5 at Eafter 1795 


which will have at Michaelmas 1796 
two teeth, and at Michaelmas 1797 
four teeth. 
12. At Michaelmas 1795 coupling, 
50 ſix- toothed ſheep—ſecond generation, 
150 Do. third generation, 
200 four- toothed ſheep third generation, 


ive 25 Lambs —zd generation 
- 17 2 Lanka — at Filer 1796 
which will have at Michaelmas 1797 
two teeth, and at Michaelmas 1798 
four teeth. 

At Michaelmas 1796 the ewes of the fecond 
gencration fall off, and the wool of the whole 
flock is as good, as that of the breed the rams 
belong to, or at leaſt there is no remarkable 
difference. If one wiſhes to haſten the third ge- 
ncration, he may let the two-toothed ewes copu- 
late; but ſuch ewes are thereby checked in their 
growth, and bring forth ſmall lambs, which in their 
turn beget ſmaller ones. In this manner the whole 


flock-might diminiſh in ſize, a circumſtance, _ 
y 
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by people, who did not underſtand the cauſe of 
it, would be attributed to the having introduced 
rams of a foreign breed. 

On the contrary, the melioration of the wool is 
retarded, when the ewes are let out in the fourth 
year. Erxleben ſays, that ewes could be let out 
at the age of two years, but that it would be 
much better to wait until the fifth year, as then 
they give remarkably large and excellent lambs, 
and can be uſed afterwards for breed as long as 
they live, although it would be better to ſtop, 
when they are eight years old. All this is very 
good but not economical enough, and few pco- 
ple will with to reduce it to practice. 

That no rams of the firſt and ſecond genera. 
tion ſhould be allowed to couple with ewes, is 
eaſily underſtood, 

According to rule, the rams ſhould not be let 
to ewes of their own begetting, nor ſhould they. 
remain in the flock more than three years. But 
if one half of the ewes of the firſt generation are 
let out, for the firſt time, in the fourth year, in 
ſuch caſe the rams can be uſed ſtill for that time, 
In the fifth year no ewes, but thoſe of the ſirſt 
generation, are uſed for breed; new rams muſt 
be then procured, as likewiſe in the ninth year, 
when all the ewes of the fecond generation are 
let out. | 

The anonymous author of the inſtructions for 
managing ſheep according to the regulations of 

1 the 
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the nurſery eſtabliſhed at Mercopail by the Em. 
preſs Queen, agrees with me. He fays: „The 
« ewes muſt be coupled three times with good 
„ rams. The male offspring for the two firſt 
times muſt (as being as yet unfit for breed) 
he either caſtrated or killed, but the rams of the 
third begetting may ſerve for the purpoſe of 
& propagation. The ewe-lambs are to be let out 
„in due time to good Spaniſh rams, which 
„ mult be changed conſtantly.” What he fays 
afterwards is true, only in a certain ſenſe. * The 
„ whole flock is improved in eight years time.“ 
It would be better to ſay, in fix years time, 
where the ſheep were originally of a good kind; 
but nine years are requiſite, when three genera- 
tions are to be gone through. 

Therefore rams ſhould have been bought at 
Michaelmas 1784, Michaelmas 1788, and Mi- 
chaelmas 1792; but the young rams of the 
fourth generation of Eaſter 1794, 1795, and 
1796 will be fit for breed. | 

I ſhall now ſhew in another manner, how 
much time is required for the melioration of wool. 
Let us ſuppoſe the common ſheep to ſtand to 
the Spaniſh breed, as © to 1 : in this caſe it 
will appear, that the flock will not be intirely im- 
proved until the ninth year, although, even then, 
ſeveral coarſe-wooled ſheep will be found. 


o Common 
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o Common breed, 
1 Spaniſh breed, 


2 Firſt generation. 


Z Breeding ewes, firſt generation, 
1 Spaniſh rams, 


— 


12 3 Second generation or half improved 
ſheep in the 3d year, 


Second generation, 
Spaniſh Rams, 


— Fla 


2 Third generation, or almoſt improved 
ſheep in the 6th year. 


2 Third generation, 
1 Spaniſh rams. 


7 

's Fourth generation in the ninth year, or 
quite improved ſheep equal to the 
original Spaniſh breed. | 


On 
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On the contrary, when the Spaniſh rams are 
not conſtantly changed, it ſtands thus ; 


o Common ſheep, is 
1 Spaniſh rams, F: 


— 
* 


2 Firſt generation. 


= — — — — * 


o Common ſheep, 
Spaniſh rams, 


Second generation. 
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4 Spaniſh rams, 
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o Common ſheep, 
I * 
5 Spaniſh rams, 


aii Fourth generation. 


Suppoſing that the copulation is made unaltera- 
bly with Spaniſh rams, of as different a breed, 
as poſſible, from the ewes, that they are coupled 
with, in that caſe the lamb, that falls, is called 
a Blindling (Blendling). 

From 
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From Blindlings come half-improved ſheep. 
But, as we ſaid already, new rams muſt be uſed; 
otherwiſe the Blindlings would copulate with their 
fathers, and the obje& in view would be fruſtra- 
ted, The half-improved ewes bring forth, in the 
{ime hypotheſis, quite improved ſheep. 

The breed is now formed, and is as perfect as 
it can be, conſidering the climate and foil. Until 
this epoch I did not put any of the new-born 
rams to ewes, as I would admit none of them for 
that purpoſe, except thoſe of the third generation, 
which had been begotten themſelves by original 
good rams. 

My plan was undertaken in the following man- 
ner. Eighteen years ago I got from Spain two 
rams and two ewes of right good breed. They 
had been long on ſea and were in a poor way, 
when they arrived here. Meanwhile I acquired 
ſome genuine good lambs of both ſexes; the 
greateſt part of tae old ones did not live long. 
The rams and ewes had marks in their ears indi- 
cating their breed, a precaution, which is uſed alſo 
at preſent for the purpoſe of diſcriminating one fa- 
mily from another. 8 

[ did not proceed far with this firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment, and I wiſhed for an opportunity of forming 
a third family, I procured eighteen rams from 
Spain, but they turned out to be of the kind, 
that are uſed there for ſlaughter, and had long 
hair like that of dogs or goats. They were not 


fit 
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fit for breed. The moſt of them died a natural 
death, and ſome of them were killed. 

In the mean time the friend, who had procured 
them for me, died. However I got afterward; 
two new rams. One of them died, and the other 
was the founder of the third family. 

A mortality among the lambs deprived me of 
them, and (as the father was by this time become 
unſerviceable) of the whole tribe, together with 


a a conſiderable part of the growth of the other tuo 


families, which to my great misfortune are the 
only ones I have at preſent. 

Conſidering what has been ſaid hitherto, it is not 
to be wondered at, that the improvement of my 
flock has been ſo flow, although more attention 
was paid to it, than is paid in any part of Saxony. 

I have read and examined whatever has been 
written in different languages on the improving 
of ſheep, and I have adopted what I thought to 
be beſt. Fortunately I have a good ſhepherd, 
on whom I can depend. In the rutting time each 
family is kept ſeparate,. which indeed cauſes ſome 
expence, but is abſolutely neceſlary. 

My young ones are let out to breed at the age of 
two years and a half, ſo that they are three years 
old at the falling of their firſt lambs. Many 
other things are obſerved, which it would be too 


- tedious to relate. My ſheep are never quite ſcab- 
by, and are waſhed, when neceſſary, only with 


an infuſion of tobacco. 
Were 
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Were I to give my opinion on the execution of 
the preceding plan, I ſhould fay that, as 18 years 
have been already ſpent in improving, and fix 
years are ſtill requiſite for further improvement, 
ſome great miſtakes muſt have been committed. 

Probably at. firſt, only two or three rams were 
procured, the bad ones were kept, and after- 
wards rams of one breed were uſed ; or through 
the changing of ſhepherds, coarſe-wooled ſheep 
have been mixed again with the finer kind, fo 
that the flock yields both coarſe and fine wool. 
Should the ſheep be ſmaller than before, the 
cauſe of 1t is probably this, that the fine young 
ewes were admitted to the rams ſooner, than they 
ought to have been, for the purpoſe of haſtening 
the melioration of the flock. 
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CHAPTER X. 


OF RAMS, 


Iv SPAIN. 


THE rams are let out about the latter end of 
June, and the lambing ſeaſon is in December. 

In all the cabannas one ſees the generating 
rams with their horns knocked off. They fay, 
that this contributes to their health like bleeding, 
and that it cools, in ſome meaſure, their re- 
dundant and luſtful blood. But it is not only in 
the firſt year, that they are to be let out to ewes, 
that their horns are ſtruck off (about the mid- 
dle of April,) at which time they are three years 
and three or four months old; but likewiſe, in 
the following years, ſome ſmall part of the horns 
is {truck off again, that they may bleed anew, 
and loſe their redundancy of blood. 

For this purpoſe they place a wooden block in 


the ground, near which they make a hole, where- 
in 
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in the ram can lye on his back: his head is 
put upon the block, and he is kept faſt by a 
ſhepherd. The horn is then {truck off in two or 
three blows with a ſharp inſtrument. In this 
operation, which 1s performed in the forenoon, be- 
fore the rams have fed, it happens ſometimes that 
they die, in conſequence of their bleeding too 


much. ; 
It was ſuppoſed, that the rams without horns or 


polled rams yielded finer, but not as much wool, 
as thoſe with large and ſtrong horns. In the 
different cabannas, from which were got the 
hundred rams purchaſed for Saxony in the year 
1778, there were ſeveral polled rams, which in 
general had coarſer wool than the horned ones. 
On that account none of them were bought. 
The mayorals, that were conſulted on the ſub. 
ject, agreed, that there is no difference between 
the wool of the one kind and that of the other. 
Some of them obſerved, that the horned rams 
are better and of a warmer conſtitution, than the 
polled ones. 

They allow fix rams for every hundred ewes. 
Three only are let out at a time, and continue fo 


for three weeks, after which they are removed, 


and then the other three rams are let out like- 
wile for three weeks. 

When the generating rams are two years and 
two months old, they are ſeparated, in the month 
of April, from the other rams, and kept in a 
place by themſelves. But they are not put to 
is 2 ewes 


have been ſtruck off in April, which operation 
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ewes until the following year, when they are 
three years and fix months old, after their horns 


the old rams alſo undergo again, if they are to be 
let out to ewes in the ſame year. 


— — 


IV SAXONY AVD ANHALT-DESSAU. 


The rams are let out in the middle, or in the 
latter end of October, and the lambing ſeaſon is 
in March. Our indigenous German ſheep uſed 
to have no great inclination for coupling ; but 
ſince the introduction of the Spaniſh breed, the 
rutting ſeaſon comes on ſooner, If the rams 
were not kept back, the lambs would fall earlier 
than there would be food for them. 

At Grcoabzig indeed, where they have ſtall- 
feeding and clover, the lambs fall in the begin- 
ning of January. 

There are prejudices with regard to the ma- 
nagement of flocks in Spain as well as in thus 
country, for inſtance, the cruel practice of 
ſtriking off the rams horns. That practice is not 
followed here; the rams retain their horns, be- 
get lambs, and remain healthy, although, at 
the time of coupling, they ought to have as much 


blood here as in Spain, whereas about Michacl- 
| mas 
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mas they have excellent feeding in the ſtubble- 
fields, which affords as much nouriſhment as the 
beſt graſs in Spain. 

Some of them are at times very impetuous, 
leap over the penns, and, as they are uſed to 
feed alone, do not mind the German ſheep. It 
was greatly apprehended at firſt, that they would 
not feed on paſtures of ſhort and dry graſs, as 
it was ſuppoſed, that they always looked for long 
graſs and deep ground. If this opinion had been 
well founded, the deep paſtures would have been, 
in wet weather, a cauſe of their feeding foul, 
which indeed, notwithſtanding all the attention of 
the ſhepherds, is ſometimes unavoidable. 

It is very ſingular, that our common ſheep are 
exceedingly afraid of the Spaniſh horned breed. 
At firſt itis all terror and confuſion, and, al- 
though they remain quiet at night in the penns, 
yet as ſoon as day appears away they run, and 
the men are for hours in queſt of them to bring 
them together again. If this averſion continued, 
it would be much againſt propagation, but love 
at laſt ſurmounts every obſtacle. 

Erxleben is of opinion,* that one ram would 
be ſufficient for about 20 ewes. It is ſaid in the 
account of the nurſery at Mercopail, that 30 ewes 
are allowed for one ram ; but that number is too 
ſmall, for one ram could do for 40 or 50 head, 

| I would 
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I would not adviſe the keeping of more rams 
than are neceſſary; for if there are too many of 
them, they fight, and a& wantonly with the ewes, 
when they are not ſufficiently employed, and, 
inſtead of furthering the breed, they check it. 

It contributes very much to keep the rams 
ſtrong, to give them a handful of oats every 
morning in Spring. It is given to them in one 
or two places near the penn, whither they are 
brought by one of the men, but after two or 
three days they come for it themſelves. 

At Count Vizthum*s ſheep- cote at Welke, young 
rams are ſold for three dollars and a half, but 
the old ones coſt five. The wool is very good, 
but they are too ſmall ; and ſize is an object worthy 
of conſideration. 
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CHAPIEK:: 26 


OF LAMBS, 


INS £41 NH; 


Taz lambing-ſeaſon falls, as has been ſaid al- 
ready, in December, that is, about a month or 
ſix weeks after the flocks have returned to Eftre- 
madura. There is no particular fodder provided 
for the ſheep before the lambing, as is uſual in 
Germany, there being neither hay nor any other 
ſubſtitute, but both the ſheep and lambs are 
obliged to feed upon what they can get on the 
paſtures. 

At the dropping, the ſhepherds, except ſome 
little neceſſary aſſiſtance, leave it all to nature, 
and neither cleanſe the wool nor milk the ewes, 
but leave the firſt milk to the lambs, as a ſort of 
medicine. As no ſnow falls in Efremadura, 
the lambs can follow their dams in eight days af- 
ter they are dropped, and ſoon become ac- 
cuſtomed to graſs, 

In 
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In April, the tails of the lambs of both ſexes 
are cut off, and at the ſame time the few males, 
which are to be uſed as guides or tame ſheep, 
are caſtrated. 'The reaſon for cuttmg off their 
tails is, to prevent, in caſe of diarrhoeas, too 
much filth and dung from ſticking to them. 

When the whole flock both old and young are 
{horn in May, at the latter end of the month the 
lambs are ſeparated from the old ſheep, and pla- 
ced among the ram-yearlings, or among the 
ewe-yearlings. When they are a year old, they 
are called Los Borros de un anno, and when two, 
Los Borros de dos annos. 

Only a few of the males are caſtrated, as I ſaid 
before, and as to the reſt, ſuch of them, as are 
not uſed for generation, are fold in the fourth 
or fifth year to the butchers, 


Iv SAXONY awxy DESSAU. 


——— 


The lambs fall in March, but with Mr. Holz- 
hauſen they fall in January. On the day that I 
am writing theſe lines, February the 10**, he has 
200 lambs alive and well. The firſt of them fell 
on the 5* of January, the ſecond on the 7". 
On the following Sunday three lambs tell, and 
then from day to day four, fix, and ten. * 
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The wether-lamb, that fell on the 5 of Janu- 
ary, has been already caſtrated. In this place 
they think it better to mutilate them, when they 
are a month old, than, as ſome would have it, at 
the age of three months or a year, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


OF THE PROFITS OF A COARSE-WOOLED FLOCK, 
AND OF AN IMPROVED ONE, 


—_— 


FIRST PART. 


THE PROFITS OF A COARSE WOOLED FLOCK, 


From St. John's day, 1779, to the fame day, 
1780, there were ſhorn in a ſheep-cote in Hano- 
ver, 

492 Wethers, 
574 Sheep, 
334 Yearlings, 


Total 1400, which yielded (the ſtone at 
eleven pounds)*—387 ſtone, db. 
of wool, which at one dollar 
and 34 marien-groſchenf per 


{tone, 
dol. gr. tf 
brought in 703: 26 : 0 
345 Wethers fold - - 739: 10: 4 
3 Sheep, D e 


* In Hanover 16 ounces make a pound, and 114 lb. make 
the c wt. Tr. 
F In that country the dollar is equal to 36 marien-grol- 
chen, and a mariengroſch or, as it is often called, a groſch is 
equal to 8 pfennige. But they have another kind of groſchen, 


which they call guten (good) groſchen. Twenty-four of theſe 
make a dollar, Tr. 
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Killed for houſe-keeping . , . 22 : 33: 
Sheep and lamb-ſkins . . . . 35 : 20: 


Sum total 1571 : 17: 4 | 
Bought 230 wethers . 471: 4: 6 k 


There remain 1100: 12 : 6 


Of which the 12th part was for 
the ſhepherd ; 


Cheeſe and milk, beſides 4 cwt. : 7 


and 36 lb. of butter 17: © 


— — 


From St. John's day, 1780, to the ſame day, 1781, 
there were ſhorn, 
391 Wethers, 
692 Sheep, 
470 Yearlings, 


— — 


Total 1553, — yielded 475 ſt. and 
3 Ib. of wool, which at 


one dollar and 21 gr. per d. g. pf. 
ons, made i. co Jo03 3' 614 
Sold 341 wethers . . . 804: 6:5 
Do. 144 ſheep „„ 
Killed for houſe- keeping 27: 0: 0 
— ci 03-243 
Sum total. 1712 : 24 : 7 

Bought 244 wethers . . . 415: 12 : a 


There remain. 1297 : 12: 
Of which the 12th part was for the 
ſhepherd ; : 
Cheeſe and milk, beſides 4 cwt. and 
101b. of butter, 


—_ 


|; 121 
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rom St. John's day, 1781, to the ſame 
day, 1782, were ſhorn, 
415 wethers, 
467 ſheep, 
808 yearlings, 


Total 1690 — yielded 460 ſt. 5 1b. 
of wool, which at one 
dollar and 21 gr. per ſt. 
AS > 000 1 
Sold 350 wethers, . . 624 : 
Do. 103 hee, 90 
Killed for houſe-keeping, 25 : © 
ern 08-2.-0 


Sum total 1441 : 
Bought 212 wethers, . 335 


— ——— 


There remain, . . 1109 : 
Cheeſe and milk, beſides 1 cwt. and 
AD i 


— — 
SECOND PART. 


THE PROFITS OF AN IMPROVED FLOCK. 


To make the matter more clear, I diſtinguiſh three 
ſpecies of ſheep. 
1. The coarſe common fheep of Anhalt. 
2. The breed of Deſſau, originally Sileſian. 

3- The Spaniſh breed. | 
For the purpoſe of comparing them- together with 
greater preciſion, I ſhall reduce the two ſhearings, that 


uſed to take place in one year, to one ſhearing. 
: | Now 
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Now to begin with the common ſheep of Anhalt, be- 
tween St. John's day 1750, and 1751, were ſhorn, 
Lambs: 55:6 206 
Old ſheep in harveſt . 398 
Old ſheep in ſpring . 495 


** 
> 1 4 11 — 
- _ vwe- 4. 


Total, counting them by 1 
two ſhearings 


But conſidered as if ſhorn but once . 550 


They yielded (the ſtone of 22 lb.) 71 ſt. 13 Ib. of wool, 
which -being ſold at 2 dollars 6 gr. per ſtone, brought 
in 150 dollars, 10gr. Therefore 100 head of ſheep 
yielded 13 ſtone of wool, value about 27 dollars. 


* 
4 = 
. 
. 
N 


5 

Between St. John's day, 1752, and 1753, were ſhorn, jk 
Lambs N Ä 1 
Old ſheep in harveſt . . 413 g 

Old ſheep in ſpring 2 97 4 
Total, counting them by the two ſhearings 10 51 q 
f 

But conſidered as if fhorn but once . 526 | 


They yielded 69 ſt. 10 Ib. of wool, which, being fold 
at two dollars and a half, and 2 dollars 10 gr. per 
ſtone, brought in 170 dol. 8 gr. 


1 
8 > 4 — "4 2 


Therefore 100 head yielded 13 ſt. 2 Ib. of wool, va- 
lue about 324 dollars. 


2. The 
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2. The Deſſau breed, originally Sileſian. 


Between St. John's day, 1766, and 1767, were ſhorn, 


Lambs . . 172 
Old ſheep in harveſt ; „„ 
Old ſheep in ſpring a X 590 


Total, counting them by the two ſhearings 1292 


But conſidered as if ſhorn but once . 646 


They yielded 69 ſtone of wool, which were ſold for 
five dollars per ſtone, and brought in 345 dollars. 


Therefore 100 head yielded 11 ſt. 3 Ib. of wool, value 
53: dollars, 


— — 


Between St. John's day, 1767, and 1768, were ſhorn, 


Lambs . . . . k 182 
Old ſheep in harveſt . . i 495 
Old ſheep in ſpring ; , . 545 


| —— 


Total, counting them by the two ſhearings 1220 


— 


But conſidered as if ſhorn but once, 610 


They yielded 51 ſt. 3 Ib. of wool. which, ſold at; 
dollars per ſtone, made 256 dollars. 


Therefore 100 head yielded about 84 ſtone of wool, 
value about 424 dollars. 


3. Sheep 


3. Sheep of Spaniſh breed, together with the ſhep- 
herd's mixture. 


Between St. John's day, 1781, and 1782, were ſhorn, 


Lambs . 5 a . f 231 
Old ſheep in harve 584 
Old ſheep in ſpring . ; 662 


Total, counting them by the two ſhearings 1477 


— — __ 


But conſidered as if ſhorn but once . 738 


They yielded 80! ſtone of wool, which, ſold at 8 dol. 
6 gr. per ſtone, made 664 dollars. 


Therefore 100 head yielded 10 ſt. 20 Ib. of wool, value 
about go dollars. 


_—— 


Between St. John's day, 1782, and 1783, the whole 
flock was ſhorn but once - 796 head. 

They yielded 78 ſt. 14 lb. of wool, which, fold at 
11 dollars per ſtone, made 865 dollars. 

Therefore 100 head yielded 9 ſt. 10 Ib. of wool, va- 


N TO Wow, 2 3 _ * * * 
8 — Sk EI”: * $4 > 


Os 


na ag 
— 1 


lue about 108+ dollars. j 
— 1 

3 4 

From the foregoing calculation it appcars, 1 

al 

1. That the coarſe common ſheep yielded be- A 
tween the years 1750 and 1753 the greateſt quan- W 
* * i 
tity of wool, viz. 13 ſtone for every 100 head. i 
2. That the Deſſau or Sileſian breed in a year, : | 
when graſs and winter-fodder were ſcarce, yield- 9 


ed 
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ed only 8 ſtone for every hundred head, but in 
a common year of fodder and graſs they yielded 
eleven ſtone. 

3. That the Spaniſh ſheep, when ſhorn twice, 
yielded, notwithſtanding their being of a finer 
breed, as much wool, as the Deffau or Sileſian 
ſheep, viz. eleven ſtone for every 100 head. 

J. That, on the contrary, the Spaniſh ſheep, 
when ſhorn but once, yielded only about 10 
ttone for every 100 head. It is true indeed, 
that this diminution in the weight of the wool 
was owing in ſome meaſure to the early and long 
winter of 1782 and 1783; but ſtill we muſt al- 
low, that the wool, which grows after ſhearing, 
is of a more vigorous growth, than when it has 
attained a certain length. 

5. That, when the Spaniſh ſheep can get, the 
whole year round, ſtrong nouriſhing fodder of 
red clover &c. they may be ſhorn twice and will 
in that caſe yield more, than if ſhorn but once: 
but, if the fodder be bad and they be treated 
ſparingly, they will not yield much even in two 
ſhcarings. 

With regard to the weight of the coarſe wool 
from 1750 to 1753, I muſt remark, that thoſe 
were plentiful years, and that the flock at that 
period was not as numerous as afterwards, ſo 
that the ſheep received more nouriſhment, and 
accordingly could yield more wool. But, admit- 


ting even that the coarſe common ſheep would 
yield 
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vield more wool with the fame quantity of fodder 
and paſture, than the Sileſian or Spaniſh breed, 
yet {till they produce much leſs profit. 

"The coarſe wool is {till at its old price of two 
dollars and a halt per ſtone. 

The Deſſau or Sileſian wool, which in 1767 
and 1768 was fold for five or fix dollars per ſtone, 
is ſomewhat dearer at preſent, and ſells at ſeven 
or ſeven dollars and a halt. 

If the wool of our flock were of the ſame ſort, and 
as good as that produced in Deflau, 100 head of 
theep would, according to the preſent high price of 
wool, bring in annually from 77 to 80 dollars; 
but, on the contrary, the Spaniſh wool brings in 
actually 1082 dollars for every 100 head. 

In three or four years time, continuing to im- 
prove the flock, the wool, which ſells at preſent 
for eleven dollars per ſtone, will be brought up 
to the price of 14 or 15 dollars, as it is in Saxony. 

The quality of wool is a natural property of 
the various ſorts of ſheep, and cannot be im- 
proved by feeding, but merely by the intermix- 
ture of other breeds. 

The quantity of wool and the largeneſs of the 
lhcep, depend upon good or bad feeding. There- 
lore it is wrong to form a compariſon, with regard 
to the quantity of the wool, between two diffe- 
rent places, where the paſture and fodder are not 
the ſame. To know which breed of ſheep yields 
moſt wool, the experiment ſhould be made in one 

":: i and 
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and the ſame place, where different breeds were 
kept with the ſame fodder and paſture. 

Although thinking men may approve of the pre. 
ceding calculations and remarks, yet ſome per. 
ſons might think them too prolix, or might wiſh 
that I had not included the lambs wool. I ſhall 
therefore make an abſtra& of the wool from 1752 
to 1755, and from 1779 to 1781, as alſo of the 
money received, omitting the lambs wool. 

One hundred head of ſheep in two ſhearings, 
from St. John's day 1752 to 1753, yielded 


Wool—1 5 ſtone, 2 lb. 
Money received—37 dollars. 


— — 


From 1753 to 1754, 
Wool—14 itone 21 lb. 


Money reccived—37 dol. 2 gr. 


_——— 


From 1754 to 1755, 
Wool—12 ſtone 19 lb. 


Money received—34 dol. 4 gr. 


— — 


From 1779 to 1780, 
Wool—1 1 ſtone 10 lb. 
Money received 69 dollars. 


— — 
From 1780 to 1781, 


Wool—1 1 ſtone 105 Ib. 
Money received—69 dollars. 
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i he coarſe ſheep yielded more wool from 1 752 

| 40 1755, than the fine ones from 1779 to 1781. 
But the ſummers of theſe two laſt years were 
extraordinary dry, whereas the years from 1752 
to 1755 were plentiful, and there was abundance 
of paſture and winter-fodder, 

To continue the hiſtory of this flock, the coar- 
ſer kind of ſheep were almoſt all removed in the 
year 1781, and the wool was no Jonger fold at 
ſix dollars, as it was now worth more than ſeven. 

In harveſt 1781 ſome rams were bought at 
Count Vizthum's ſheep-cote for five dollars a 
head, and attempts were made to procure ſome 
genuine Spaniſh rams from th: Elector's flocks 
which, including every expence, coſt 10 or 11 
dollars each. 

The agent, who had been employed to buy 

the rams, was ſhewn by the ſteward of Count 
Vizthum's eſtate at Sauſiedels the wool-account 
ſince the laſt ſpring- hearing, according to which 
875 head of ſheep of one ſhearing had yielded 
16 cwt. and 34 ſtone or 835 ſtone of wool (the 
ſtone of 22 lb.) which was fold thus; 


dol. 

24 ſtone to a merchant from Brabant, 
at 13 dol. per ſt. 312 

59 ſtone to a Leipſick merchant, at 12 
dol. per ſt. 714 
Total - 1026 


So that 100 head brought in 118 or 119 dol- 
lars, 
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A new ſhepherd was taken at Michaelmas : 
1780, who was not allowed to mix any of his $ / 
ewes with the flock. He brought 435 coarſe 
wethers of two, four, and fix teeth. 

There were ſhorn 705 head of fine-flected 
ſheep, which yielded 916 Ib. of wool, that is, al- 
moſt 130 lb. for every 100 head. 

The 35 coarſe wethers yielded 48 lb., that is, 
only 7 Ib. more, than the ſame number of the 
fine-fleeced flock. ; 

But conſidering, that wethers bear more wool 
than ewes or yearlings, this difference of 7 lb. 
falls away. | 
Thoſe coarſe wethers are fed and ſtalled juſt as 
4 the fine ones are, by IT - 
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A compariſon of one flock with another of the ſame 
breed. 


C got ſhorn in ſpring 1782, 
510 Wethers, old and young, 
131 Yearlings, &c. 
383 Old ſheep, 
22 Rams, 


—_— ＋—[1m 


Total 1046, which yielded 75 ſt. 10 1b. of wool. 


— — 


B got ſhorn in ſpring 1782, 


510 Wethers old 1 which yielded, for every 


100 head, 6 ſt. 5 1b. in all 


39 ſt. 16 lb. 
383 Old ſheep, which, at 6ſt. 1olb. 


for every 100 head, yielded 24 ſt. 15 lb. 
22 Rams at 3 lb. per head 3 — — 


young 
131 Yearlings, &c. 


Total 1046 head, Total of wool, 67 — 9g 


So that C got more wool than B by almoſt 17 lb. for 
every 100 head, or one ſixth more for each head. 


But C had better paſture on the Izgerberge, where there 
are many waſte lands. 


Account 
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Account of the ꝛuool yielded by Spanifh ſheep at Klefter Rad. 


ſt, bb. 

307 Spaniſh ſheep, ſhorn in ſpring 1774, 
yielded . . . . 21 0 207 
868 Common ſheep, do. 3 56 5 


300 Spaniſh ſheep of a year and a half and 

two years and a half old, ſhorn in 

harvelt 17% . a 3 
982 Common ſheep, including 300 lambs, 

ſhorn, do. R . ; 423--:3:: 364 
416 Spaniſh ſheep, from two years and a 

half to three years and a half old, 

ſhorn in harveſt 1778, a 8 
942 Common ſheep, including 314 lambs, 

ſhorn, do. a a | 48: 10 


In the whole of the harveſt-ſhearing of 1781 
my friend has had the molt convincing proofs, 
that the Spaniſh ſheep yield more wool than the 
common ones, whereas 300 common ewes atlord- 
ed 264 lb. and 106 Spaniſh ewes gave 128 lb. 
On each fide were ewes, and they were fed in 
one and the ſame place. 

Accordingly, a Spaniſh ſheep yielded one pound 
three ounces and a quarter, while a common 
ſheep yielded but three fourths of a pound. 

From what has been hitherto obſerved, it ap- 
pears, that the proportion of 35; Ib. of coarſe woo! 


to 22 lh. of fine wool for every head, ſhorn at 
ane 
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ne and the ſame time, and fed in the ſame man- 
ner, does not hold good, particularly at Ker 
Ride, where there are to this very day ſheep of 
both kinds. | 

The quantity of wool, if not intirely, yet muſt 
very nearly continue the ſame, as I have aſſerted 
already. 

Spaniſh rams were let out, for the firſt time, at 
Klofter Rode in 1777, that is, ſeven years ago. 
There is now exiſting there a third generation, 
but {till there remain ſome old common ewes. 
They ſold the fne wool in harveſt 1781 for five 
dollars per ſtone of 22 Ib. and the coarſe wool for 
two dol. eight gr. Before that they got for fine 
wool more than five dollars, eſpecially for ſpring- 
wool, which 1s longer than the other. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN THREE DIFFERENT SORTS OF 
SHEEP, 


- 


A Letter from Captain Von VELTHE1ar, 
Harple, March 10. 


With regard to the Spaniſh ſheep, Mr. 
ſhould have propoſed the queſtion thus ; how much 
more wool do the Spaniſh ſheep yield ? If we ex- 
cept the Eider/tadt ſheep, they yield more than 
any German breed. I have an account and cal- 
culation of the wool produced, taken from three 
years experience here at Harpke, To this muſt 
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be added the difference in the price. Although 
we live in FEccle/ia preſſa, yet I have received 


much more for the Spaniſh wool, than for all the 
reſt beſides, 


dol. gr. 


Viz. for Spaniſh rams wool 8 : o 
Spaniſh ewes, do. 7 : ©| 

Halft-improved ſheep, do. 
anda ambs, o. 6 6 


Sheep's wool on an ave- > per ſtone, 
rage . . 2 
The reſt of the common 
wool A . 2. 2-8 
k 


Theſe prices are to be underſtood at the rate 
of five dollars to the Louis d'or. My ſheep are 
generally of one ſhearing, and are likewiſe generally 
ſalved. My half-improved Spaniſh breed are not 
milked, which contributes to the melioration of 
the wool and of the breed. The Spaniſh ſheep 
are ſtill more laſting and ſtrong than the common 
ones, and even more than the half-improved 
ſheep. Nor is the wool of the Spaniſh ſheep al- 
tered in the leaſt, or grown more coarſe, not 
even in the fourth generation. 

The lambs, that fell this year, are extraordina- 
ry fine, ſtrong, and healthy. The Spaniſh breed 
in my opinion is fit only for places, where there 
is dry and mountainous paſture, which they like. 
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| „ 
| 8B ACCOUNT. 
. ; Spaniſh . about 11 head yield two ſtone 
$Y | (the ſtone of 22 1b.) 
AY Rams Half-improved . 13 head . two ſt. 
2 Common . . 7 head . one ft. 
YL Spaniſh . . . 13 head. two ſt. 
2 1 Ewes Half-improved . 15 head . two ſt. 
4 eee, eee 
4 Spaniſh . about 7 head . one ſt. 
3 Yearlings Half-improved . 15 head. two ſt. 
Common 9 head one ſt. 
I Spaniſh «. «. 100 head about 18 ft. 
4 Rams Half-improved 100 head . 15, ft. 
1 Common .. 100 head 14 ft. 


, $00: Head” 1.6 th 
Half-improved 100 head . 13 ft. 
Common 100 head . 12 ſt. 


Spain lee -head |. x6 ihe 
Yearlings 4 Half-improved loo head. III. 
Common: toe head”. 11 |. 
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REMARES. 


Hence it is evident, that fine Spaniſh wool is 
at leaſt not leſs in quantity than the other 
forts. I know of a Spaniſh flock, that gives 
more than any of the neighbouring ones; but 
lome of theſe are badly kept and are too full. 
I would not make the quantity of wool produced 
very great, becauſe it might be ſo, where the 
number of ſheep were ſmall ; for, if the whole 
flock be of the fine kind, there is ſome diminution 
in the relative quantity. 
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Fifty or an hundred head are uſually ſtalled by 
themſelves, better fed than the reſt, and watched 
ſeparately ; this is certainly the caſe at Harpke, 

The Saxon ſhepherds, whom I have ſpoken 
with in places, where there are Spaniſh ſheep, 
have all aſſured me, that 100 head, although 
very well fed, yield one with the other only £1 or 
12 ſtone of 221b. I am therefore ſurprized, that 
at Harpke 15 ſtone can be got from 100 Spaniſh 
ewes. There were at Harpke, ſix years ago, two 
genuine Spaniſh rams from the EleQor's flock, 
and 40 ewes from a private flock near Dreſden; 
and five years ago there were ten rams and 50 
ewes there in ſpring, which laſt were got from 
Moltau. 

The ſhepherds of Wolkau alſo allow only 11 
or 12 ſtone for every 100 head. I believe that 
the, word about (in Captain Veltheim's letter) 
means not quite, or that the ſheep muſt have been 
taken extraordinary care of. But, when the 
whole flock at Harpke will be improved (on the 

roh of March 1782 there were 800 head there, 
and the whole of the improvement is to extend to 
2000) they will not yield ſo much in proportion. 

As to what was faid of the Spaniſh ſheep 
liking mountainous tracts, I hold it to be of no 
conſequence. I have already adduced an obſer- 
vation, that they like low places ; and where are 
thoſe great mountain-paſtures in Saxony ? The 


greateſt part of that country is level ground. 1 
allow 


— — 


1 
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allow, that mountain- paſtures have ſome advan- 
tages, and that the wool may be ſomewhat finer 
upon them; but in one and the ſame climate, 
2 man can perceive no difference in the wool- 
either with his ſight or touch, nor perhaps by exa- 
mining it with a microſcope. 

Finally, I ſhall annex a printed account taken 
from the Leipſick Gazette of the year 1777. At 
page 156 there is a compariſon, from the frontiers 
of Bohemia, between the common ſheep of that 
country, and the improved Spanith breed. 

One hundred head of common ſheep yield ten 
ſtone of wool, which, if ſold at the average price 
of the preſent year, viz. at 64 dollars per ſtone, 
will bring in 65 dollars. 

One hundred head of Spaniſh improved ſheep, 
at the rate of nine head for every ſtone, yield cer- 
tainly 11 ſtone of wool, which however is much 
inferior in fineneſs and value to that of the origi- 
nal Spaniſh rams. If fold at 8 dollars per ſtone, 
the current price wr this year, it will make 88 
dollars, 

The quantity of wool produced is, as every 
body knows, very different according to the dif- 
ference of the years. This has been a yery bad 
year in this place; for ten head, counting we- 
thers, ſheep, and yearlings, one with the other, 
yielded only one ſtone of wool. There have 
been years, in which eight head gave a ſtone. 
But in a common year we reckon about nine head 
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for every ſtone of wool. At each time the pro- 
duce of the Spaniſh breed was in the fame propor. 
tion. If one has healthy and clean ſheep, he may 
expect a ſimilar produce conſtantly, provided he 
do not overſtock himſelf in ſummer, nor let 
them be hungry in winter, and be not ſparing of 
falt at the due time. 

As to the forementioned Spaniſh breed, (for 
ſince three or four years I have not let out any 
other rams, but thoſe of the Spaniſh kind, that 
were reared here) it is not yet proved, that the 
lambs ſhould be at each falling of the real Spaniſh 
kind. There happen to fall, almoſt every year, 
three ſorts of lambs, viz. 1, quite Spaniſh ones, 
which both in their wool and ſhape ſhew their 
breed; 2, halt-Spaniſh lambs, in which indeed you 
will find the Spaniſh ſhape and a cloſe compact 
ſkin, but not the fineneſs of the wool ; and 3, 
German or looſe-ikinned lambs, which have nei- 
ther the Spaniſh ſhape, nor yield any other fort 
of wool, but ſuch as ſtuff. manufacturers can make 
uſe of. But this is to be underſtood only of the 
firſt, ſecond, and third generation; for it does 
not happen, when both father and mother are of 
the improved kind, nor does it happen when the 
father and mother are both natives of Spain. 
Here at Grœbzig, ſeven Spaniſh lambs fall con- 
ſtantly for every German one. 

I muſt alſo obſerve, that in ſelling the March- 
theep of the Spaniſh kind, one can reckon upon 

| from 
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&om two to four Groſchen additional in the 
price of each head, as the butcher can ſell their 
{cins to more advantage, than thoſe of the others. 
This is a material object, where there is a large 
flock. 

To conclude, no other treatment either as to 
paſture or winter-foddering, nor any greater ex- 
pence is requiſite for the improved breed of ſheep, 
than for the common ones; it is therefore eaſy 
to determine with accuracy the advantage of im- 
proving. I had almoſt forgotten to mention the 
quantity of wool, which a ſheep yields in Spain. 


According to the Spaniards reports one would ima- 


cine, that the quantity of wool given by a ſheep 
there is very different from what a theep yields 
in our climate, | 

They reckon 5 or 6Ib. of wool for every ſheep, 
ſo that 4 or 5 head will yield an Aroba (of 251b), 
and from 6 to 8I1b. for every ram, fo that three 
or four rams will give an Aroba. 

But as this is to be underſtood of unwaſhed 
wool, (they do not waſh the wool before ſhear- 
ing, as already explained) as well as all the cal- 
culations that we have made hitherto ; and as 
wool loſes one half of its weight in the waſhing, 
it follows that the effective produce in Spain is 
from 25 to 3 lb. for every ſheep, and from 3 to 
4 Ib. for every ram. 

However, as the Spaniſh pound is equal to ours, 
being 16 ounces, there is {till a difference in the 
quantity of wool, which difference muſt be attri- 
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buted to our paſtures being poorer and worſe 
than theirs. The merinas tranſumas leongſis en. 
Joy plenty of freſh and green paſture the whole 
year round, with very few exceptions. 

I believe I have collected all that can be fi 
on this ſubje&, and ſhall now pals to the prices 


of wool. 


CHAPTER: A 


OF THE PRICE OF WOOL, 


IV SPAIN. 


_— 


THE price per Aroba of No. 1. or R. F. is 
280 real de vellon, or 19 dollars, 20 gr. 9: pf. 


Of the ſecond ſort 240 real de vellon, or 16 dol- 
lars. 

Of the third fort 200 real de vellon, or 13 dol- 
lars 8 gr. 

Of the fourth ſort 160 real de vellon, or 105 dol- 
lars. 
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What Spaniſh wool ſells for at preſent at Leip- 
ſick I cannot ſay, as I have not regularly received 
the Leipſick Gazette. I mean Spaniſh wool im- 
ported from Spain. It uſed to be ſold for a long 
time paſt in Saxony and Brandenburg, for 1 doll. 
12 gr. per pound. 

The current price in Saxony of a ſtone (of 
22 lb. Leipſick weight) of genuine Spaniſh wool, 
that is, of the wool of a genuine Spaniſh ram or 


lars. 


Of the wool of an improved flock in Saxony, 
ſuch as thoſe of Schenewealke, Saufiedels, &c. 


where Spaniſh rams have been uſed theſe 19 years 
paſt, 12 dollars 13 gr. 


Of the improved country wool . 6 dollars. 
Of the common coarſe wool 2 dollars 6 gr. 


v— — N 
Iv ANHALT DESSAU. 


— — 


Counſellor Ranmer at Weerliz, ſells the ſtone 
for 6 doll. 18 gr. 


The Prince's adminiſtration at Deſſau, fox 
6 doll. 12 gr. and this is Sileſian wool. 


The 


ſheep of the Elector's flock at Stolpen is 18 dol- 
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The head bailiff Holzhauſen, for 5 doll, 12 gr. 

The other agents, according as they have 
Sileſian or coarſe common wool, from 6 dollars, 
down to 2 doll. 12 gr. 


Of the Hanoverian Spaniſh . wool. 


I am ſurprized, that fine wool does not bear 
as good a price in that country, although it is of 
one ſhearing, as it does with us, and that they 
have not yet ſold, or been able to ſell the ſtone 
of 11 lb. for three dollars. 

It is true, that, when there happens to 
be a ſmall quantity of fine wool in a country, 
where the wool is generally coarſe, it is taken 
little notice of. Tis Hanoverian wool they ſay, 
what can it be good for? Foreign buyers do 
not look for fine wool there, and the country 
buyers do not know the value of it. It is there- 
fore always adviſeable to ſhear the fine wool ſepa- 


rately, and to ſell the inferior wool by itſelf. 


CHAP. 
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or THE DISEASES, THAT SHEEP ARE SUBJECT ro, 


Iv SPAIN. | | 


1. Tur ſcab (la Rona.) To cure it, they 
make uſe of an ointment, which they call Miera. 
t is prepared from the trunk and roots of a tree 4 
called Enebro, which is very like our Juniper 
tree“, by breaking them into ſmall pieces, and 
infuſing them in water, without adding any thing 
elle. Me 
2. Baſquilla, This is a terrible kind of ſick- 
neſs, which often cauſes great deſtruction among | 
the ſheep in Spain, and proceeds from their being q 
kept on detoy graſs. The ſymptoms of it are theſe ; 
the ſheep gets a ſtiffneſs in its feet, its ears grow 

O thick, 


2 


S 


* The word Enebro litterally ſigniſies the Juniper tree. 
There is indeed ſome little difference between the Spaniſh 
Juniper trees and thoſe of northern countries, owing to 
the difference of climate and ſoil. But (till our author ſhould 
not have looked upon them as two diſtin ſorts of trees, or 


given a deſcription (which I here omit) of what every body 
underſtands, Tr. | 


* 
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thick, and at laſt it cannot eat. Sometimes they 
recover, if they be blooded in time; but the preat. 
eſt part of them dic of it, ſome very ſoon, and 
others after ſix or nine days illneſs. 

3. Quic blood (Schnelblut) is what Dauben. 
ton calls la Chaleur or heat of blood. We will 
ſay more about it by and by. In thoſe diſtem. 
pers, which proceed from the nature of the blood, 
ſuch as Quick blood, Baſquilla, &c. bleeding is 
uſed, 

4. The Dizzineſs is an incurable diſorder. Ac- 
cording to accounts received from ſeveral cabannat, 
it is well known in Spain. But they have diſco- 
vered no remedy for it as yet. Be it a ſheep or a 
ram that begins to be affected with it, the Spani- 
ards kill it immediately, not ſo much that they 
look upon this diſtemper as contagious, as for the 
purpoſe of making uſe of the fleſh, while it is ſtill 
good. 

5. Nor is there any certain remedy known in 


Spain for the diſorder, which the ſhepherds in 
Germany call Seuche“. 


Is 


The word Seuche ſignifies diſeaſe in general. What par- 
ticular diſcaſe the ſnepherds mean by it, I cannot diſcover, Tr. 
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The ſcab. At the Elector's Spaniſh ſheep-cote, 
where the ſcab appears ſometimes, they boil ſome 
ellebore in vinegar, and with this infuſion they 
waſh the affeted part. As turpentine, and pitch 
or tar ſpoils the wool, and makes it apt to fall off, 
and as a mere infuſion of tobacco is not in all caſes 
a ſufficient remedy, ſome perſons have made the 
experiment to cure the ſcab with ſaturn t, and 
have found it to anſwer juſt as well as could be 
expected. 

They ſay, that, when it is applied in time, tlie 
wool continues good and unaltered as to its colour 
without falling off; but, if the ſkin be already 
hardened and conſumed by the ſcab, fo as that the 
wool be out of the ſkin and hanging merely from 
the ſcruff, in ſuch caſe it is not poſſible to bring 
back the wool to its growth. Beſides, the health 
of the ſheep is not injured by /aturn remedies, nor 
do they cauſe ſuch burnings and ſmartings, as 
turpentine and tar do. | 

Goulard”s chemical writings have encouraged 
the uſe of them. Thoſe, that approve of theſe 
remedies, find them cheaper and better than the 
infuſion of ellebore. 

O 2 An 


F In the original Blejmittel, that is, remedies extracted from 
lead or ſaturn, Tr. 
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An ointment is ſometimes made of oil of olives 
and the extract of ſaturn ; but it has been found, 
that the oil rather hinders than promotes the ef. 
felt of it, beſides its being dearer than that made 
up with tar. 

On the contrary, others ſay and indeed with 
greater probability, that the aforementioned re. 
medy, which is known under the name of Gy. 
lard's aqua vegeto mineralis, is an excellent reſol- 
vent and ſtrengthening remedy, but not fit for 
ſheep. ; 

It can be applied, they ſay, to men and horſes 
with good ſucceſs in the following caſes, viz. in 
inflammations of the eyes, ophthalmias, and weak- 
neſs of eyes, as alſo for the preſerving of ſound 
eyes, and to ſurbated horſes, if the tendons are 
not {tripped. 

According to Daubenton, the beſt remedy of 
all, as likewiſe the leaſt expenſive and the moſt 
ealily applied is, to take a pound of tallow or 
ſuet, and melt it, and, when taken off the fire, to 
mix 1t with a quarter of a pound of oil of turpen- 
tine. | 

The difeaſe, which cauſes very great heat in 
the ſheep, is called by the ſame name viz. the 
heat (Hizze). The beſt fed, ſtrongeſt ſheep, 
and that have the moſt blood, are principally ſub- 
jet to this illneſs. The ſheep affected with it 
open their mouths; they foam, and have a rattling 


in their throats ; blood flows from their noſes, and 
one 


1 
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one feels a great palpitation under their ribs. 
Their eyes grow red; they hang down their 
heads; they ſtagger and ſhiver, and in a ſhort 
time drop down dead. All theſe ſymptoms indi- 
cate the neceſſity of bleeding, which, if done in 
due time, is an effectual cure for this diſeaſe, 
either in hot, temperate, or cold climates. Vid. 
the Leipfick Magazine 1781, part 1, p. 76; Of the 
moſt neceſſary remedies for ſheep by Mr. Daubenton ; 
from which I thought it requiſite to tranſcribe 
this extract, as in Jaſt harveſt the fatteſt ſheep of 
our flocks died of the heat, owing to the igno- 
rance of our old faſhioned ſhepherds. 

I now conclude, referring my German readers, 
for what concerns the diſeaſes of ſheep, to Mr. 
Wichmann's Catechiſm for ſhepherds, which is ta- 
ken from D' Aubenton's Inſtruction pour les ber- 
gers et pour les proprietaires des troupeaux. 


THE TRANSLATOR TO THE REA DER. 


Tux author ſays in the preface, that this 
Eſſay was the reſult of an extenſi ve correſ- 
pondence between ſome intelligent rural 
economiſts, whoſe memoirs and obſervati- 
ons were handed over to him for the pur- 
poſe of putting them in order, and of form- 
ing them into one body. He has taken 
his account of the ſheep-cotes and ſheep in 
Spain, from the manuſcript memoirs of a 
native of Dreſden, who had been in that 
country. 

Some incidental details and obſervations, 
relating to local circumſtances, and un- 
connected with the object of the Dublin 
Society, are omitted in the Tranſlation. 
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EXTRACTS 


FROM THE 


FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS 


TO TUE 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


IN LONDON, —VOL. I. 


—— — 


(GERMANY.) 


Mr. G. G. Marwedel on the Heath Flocks of Sheep, 
that graze on the Waſtes of the Duchy of Lunen- 
burg, and Margraviate of Brandenburg. 


_———— 


This ſpecies is ſeldom met with, except in 
certain plains of the Duchy of Luncnburg, and 
of the Margraviate of Brandenburg, where there 
are extenſive waſtes and heaths. 

They differ from the other sorts ſtyled noble, 
as well in ſhape as ſize, and in the quality and 
goodneſs of the fleece. The ſheep now under 
conſideration are ſmaller than the others, their 
lleece inclines more to the quality of goats” hair, 


than wool, and its colour is generally brown or 
P black, 
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black, ſeldom white. Their ordinary food at a} 
ſcaſons is ling or heath, which they find in ther 
paſturage. 

As they are ſeldom kept in a houſe, they ar 
obliged to ſeek their food abroad in all weather, 
while ſheep of other ſorts are fed within door, 
during the ſevere cold ſeaſons. 


—— © Stabulis edico in mollibus herbam 
« Carpere oves, dum mox frondoſa reducitur zſtas : 


Et multa duram ſtipula filicumque maniplis 

% Sternere ſubter humum : glacies ne frigida lædat 

Molle pecus, ſcabiemque ferat, turpeſque podagras.” 
VIX CIL. GEO. LIB. in. 


Reſpecting the other diſtinctive characters of the 
heath flocks, I ſhall deſcribe them by anſwering 
ſeparately the Queries propoſed to me. 

Query 1. Is the breed, ſo far as it can be: 
certained, a native, or a foreign ſpecies ? i 
it wild or domeſticated ? hardy or delicate? 

Anſwer. The ſpecies is abſolutely genuine, and 
originally belonging to the country, in a pure 
ſtate, without any foreign mixture. I have cou- 
pled ewes with foreign rams of a better quality, 
but the reſult has ſhewn, that the breed from a 
foreign ſtock has degenerated after the third ge- 
neration into the common ſort. The ewes, it is 
true, with ſuch foreign rams, had lambs of 2 
croſs breed, but they did not take kindly to the 

climate, not finding paſture ſuited to their texture, 
on our heaths, where the ground is ſwampy, 
and the climate ſevere, 


Thus 
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This ſpecies is quite domeſticated, neither wild, - 
or inclinable to ſtray. Their conſtitution being 
hardy, they are far from being affected either by 
the nature of paſturage, or pinching cold. Yet, 
notwithſtanding this aptitude to endure by day the 
piercing cold of the ſeaſon, when the ground is co- 
vered for ſeveral months with ſnow, the chilling 
north winds in winter, or the heat of the dog- 
days, they cannot, without apparent danger, be 
folded in the open fields during the night ; the 
cold and damp foil of our heath will not admit 
of it. | 

Of all forts of ſheep, there are none ſo eaſy to 
provide food for as theſe, ſince they have nothing 
but what they find in the open air on the grounds 
where they paſture. 

©. 2. Is this breed underſtood to be pure, or has 

it been croſſed with other breeds? In what 
reſpect does it differ from other ſheep, as to ſize, 
ſhape, or other circumſtances ? 

Ans. In general, the ſheep in queſtion are of a 
pure breed. Several attemps have been made to 
mend the breed, by a croſs with a foreign ram and 
the ewes of the country ; but the ſucceſs has not 
anſwered equal to the pains taken. 

The difference between this breed and others, 
confiſts in the following particulars : 

iſt. They are in general horned. 


2d. The tail is ſhorter, and moſt commonly very 
ima}, | 


F 2 
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Length of a ram from the cheſt tothe height from the foot tothe 


tail. ſpinal bone. 
A ram 15 feet 42 lines - 1 foot 60 lines, 
A A 1 43 1 60 
„ i % I 40 
A yearling lamb 1 $0 - I 50 F. meaſure, 


3d. The ewes are never milked, as they afford 
ſo little, that often two ewes together do not yield 
enough to ſuckle one lamb. 

4th. The fleece is generally grey, brown ot 

black, and very ſeldom white. 

5th. The fleece is neither tufty nor in curls, 

but ſmooth like goats“ hair, except in lambs juſt 
dropped, which is frizly till the firſt time of ſhear. 
ing. 

Q. 3. What is the average weight of the carcaſs, 
and of the different quarters ; and what the 
number of ribs ? 

Anſ. Theſe are as follows: 

iſt. A wether, without the head and entrails, 

from 25 to 50 lbs. 

2d. A ewe, that has never lambed, or had a tup, 

from 22 to 24 lbs. 

zd. A ewe of 7 or 8 years old, paſt the period 

of having lambs, from 15 to 16 lbs. 

The head weighs 2 lbs. 

The lambs are not killed for culinary purpoſes, 

on account of their ſmallneſs, therefore it is need- 
leſs to ſpecify their weight. 


One foot in our country contains 129 lines, French ; 2 
French foot 144; an Engliſh foot 1553- Our foot has 12 
inches of 10x lines, French; an inch of France 12; an 
Eogliſh inch 114. In 
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In weighing wethers and ewes with their fleece 
and inteſtines, it has been found that a wether, and 
ſuch ſheep as had never been put to a ram, well 
fed on the commons, weighd from 60 to 70 lbs. 
A ewe that had lambed, and ſuckled her lamb in 
the courſe of the year, weighed from 40 to 50 lbs. 

The wether is generally cut up into four parts ; 
the hind quarter weighs from 8 to 101bs. ; the 
fore quarter from 4 to 6 lbs. 

Theſe animals have thirteen ribs on each fide. 

©. 4. Is the mutton remarkable for its goodneſs, 

flavour, taſte, or delicacy ? | 

Anſ. The fleſh of a wether, or a ewe, well 
fed on the common, or fatted within doors, is 
more delicate and ſavoury than that of any other 
ſort of mutton. It is more tender, leſs rank, and 
in taſte reſembles that of a tame chevreuil. The 
ſmoked hams of ſuch mutton, well fatted, are de- 
licious. 

L. 5. What is commonly the weight of the flecce? 

Anſ. (A.) Winter. 

1. Of a ram 2 to 3 lbs. (French) 

2. Of a wether - 2 to 25 p 

3. Ofa ewe - 1 to13 lbs. 

4, Of a yearlinglamb oF to oa 

(B.) Summer. 

1. Of a ram not cloſely ſhorn in ſummer, 
not to leſſen his vigour when put to the 
ewes in autumn - to 5 lb. (French) 

2. Of a wether - - to 4 


3. Of 
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3, Of a ewe - 1 to 2 
4. Of a lamb of the pre- 
ceding ſpring Z to 4 
The price of the fleece is determined by the 
anſwer to the following Query. 
©. What is the quality, the length, the coluur, 
and the price of the wool ? and for what 
kind of manufatture is it beſt adapted? 
Anſ. The wool of theſe ſheep reſembles more 
goats? hair, than the wool of any good breed of 
ſheep. It is hard and coarſe, and ſcarcely ever 
obſerved to be ſoft or fine. At the firſt ſhearing 
the wool of the lambs is ſofter and finer than the 
ſucceſſive ſhearings, or the wool of ewes. Its co- 
lour, as beforementioned, 1s grey, brown, or 
black, ſeldom white. 
The length of the wool, meaſured on the top 
of the back, is, 


1. Of a ram 8 to 9 inches 
2. Of a wether 6 to 8 
3. Of a ewe - 6 to 7 


4. Of a yearling lamb 4 to 5 


The winter wool being harder, coarſer, heavier, 
and leſs fine, than ſummer wool, which is ſofter, 
finer, and lighter, according to the preceding 
Anſwer given ; the white wool, and above all the 
ſummer wool, is dearer than the coloured wool, 
and is valuable in the fame degree as the woal of 
lambs. 


The 
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The common price of the fleece is, 


1. For lolbs. of winter grey, brown, or black wool 3 to 4 
livres ( French.) 


10 lbs. of winter white ditto 6 to 7 
10 lbs. of ſummer grey, brown, or 
black ditto - 6 to 7 
4+ 10 lbs. of ſummer white ditto 8 to 10 
5. 10 lbs. of lamb's wool. . 8 to 10 


The weight of 10 lbs. in the purchaſe and ſale 
of wool, is called ftein (a ſtone). 

The owners of flocks do not ſort their wool in 
any other way, than by ſeparating the white from 
the grey, brown, or black, before they {ell it. 
But the wool dealers have their method of ſort- 
ing it, ſeparating the white from the coloured, and 
the fine and ſoft, from the harſh and coarſe. 

The ſheep ſkins not ſheared are rarely ſaleable, 
as our curriers can do nothing with them. But 
for the bare ſkins, without the fleece, the curri- 
ers and tanners buy them at the rate of, from 28 
to zo livres (French) the hundred. 

When the ewes are too young or feeble to 
have milk ſufficient, the lambs are taken from 
them, a few days after they are dropped. Theſe 
latter are killed and ſkinned, and the ſkins are 
ſold in the ſtate they are in, at the rate of, from 
32 to 36 livres Tournois the hundred, to the 
ſkinners; who having dreſſed them, they are 
made uſe of as furs. 


The 
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The ſheep's trotters, which our papermakers 
uſe, to make paſte for paper, are ſold at the rate 
of ſixty, for four ſous. 

By the uſe made of the wool, a judgment may 
be formed what purpoſe it is beſt ſuited to. 

The wool of the lambs is forted with the fineſt 
ſummer wool of the ewes, white and grey, and 
is made up into hats in our country. Of the 
winter grey and white wool mixed, they make 
frieze, flannel, coarſe cloth, and a ſtuff worked 
up with flax or hemp thread; and a woof of 
woollen thread dyed of different colours ; this is 
called ee d deux trames. With the winter 
grey wool, they manufacture a ſtuff termed 


Mancheſter heath. 
In regard to exportation, our wool is ſent to 


Brabant, Flanders, and the other parts of the 
Netherlands; to Holland, to Saxony, and even 
to England, where the wool of the lambs, and 
the fine white ſummer wool, is worked up by the 
hatters; and the white ſummer wool mixed with 
ox hair, ſerves to work up the liſt of cloth. 

With the white winter wool, they make ſtock- 
ings at Bremen and in Brabant, as well as caps, 
coarſe cloth, and rugs, for the peaſants; and 
formerly before the revolution in France, coarſe 
ſtuffs for the garments of capuchin friars. They 
work it up, in all manner of coarſe ſtuffs and 
mattraſſcs. 

In Bremen, and in Weſtphalia, with the win- 


ter grey wool, ſorted with white wool, they 
make 
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make a cloth, which is ſent to Holland, and is in 


requeſt amongſt failors. 


In England, our fine white and grey ſummer 
wool is worked up into failor's hats, and all kinds 
of coarſe cloths, ſtuffs, and liſt. 


Q. 7. At what age do the breed arrive at per- 


fection? and ꝛubat it the average quantity 
its tallow when fat ? 

Anſ. Theſe ſheep arrive at perfection as fol- 
lows : 

1. A ram is in perfect order for the ewe at the 
age of two years: and no longer fit at the age of 
five. Then he is caſtrated, by binding the teſti- 
cles, which fall off after ſome time. 

2. Wether mutton is good for the table, at the 
age of four or five years. | 

3. A ewe is fit for a tup, and to drop her 
lamb, from two to three ; ſhe continues in that 
ſtate till ſeven or eight. Sometimes, but very 
rarely, they are fruitful until ten or eleven. 

Their age is known by their occillary teeth, of 
which when lambed they have eight. And they 
loſe, 

(A.) In their firſt year two; fo that the ſe- 
cond year they have only fix teeth. 

(B.) They again loſe in the ſecond year two z 
ſo that in the third they have only four. 

(C.) They again loſe in the third year two; fo 
that in the fourth year they have only two. 

Q (D.) 
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(D.) They further loſe in the fourth year the 
laſt two: ſo that when they are five years old, at 
lateſt, they have loſt all their occillary teeth, 
which are replaced by inciſive ones. 

The ſheep's teeth are commonly worn out at the 
age of ſeven or eight years, and they are no long. 
er able to browſe on ling, or to ſuckle a lamb, 
Their lot is then caſt; they are fatted, and ap- 
propriated for the food of peaſants and ſervants, 

A wether well fatted in the communage at the 
age of four or five years, as the herbage of mea- 
dows is too ſcarce and precious for the paſture of 
ſheep, will produce four or five pounds of fat. 

Thoſe abovementioned, deſtined for the food of 
peaſants and ſervants, have two pounds. 

Thoſe meant for the kitchen, and fatted within 
doors, or in a ſtable, fed with corn, good hay, 
and other proper food, will have fix pounds of fat. 

D. 8. What in general, is the number of lambs 

at each birth ? at what ſeaſon of the year 
do they lamb ? and are the lambs well co- 
vered with wool when born? 

Anſ. The heath ewes drop no more than one 
lamb at a time. It is very rare that they drop 
two together. They are in a ſtate for the ram 
ſix or eight weeks before Chriſtmas, and drop 
their fruit in twenty weeks after conception, which 
event generally happens in the months of March 
and April. 

The 
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The lambs, when dropped, have a tufty and 
frizly, ſoft, fine wool. It retains theſe qualities 
till the firſt ſhearing time, about the feaſt of St. 
John the Baptiſt. 

Q. 9. What is conſidered to be the beſt method 

of managing the breed? to what food 


are they moſt accuſtomed, or ſeems beſt to 


agree with them? 


Anſ. To treat theſe ſheep in the manner beſt. 


ſuited to their nature : 

1. The ſtable ſhould be large, 2 at leaſt nine 
or tenfeet high, that the exhalations, as well from 
each other, as from their dung, may eaſily eva- 
porate. For the ſame reaſon, the gates of the 
{heepfold ſhould alſo be left open, while the flock 
is browſing in the open fields, to ventilate it, and 
purify the air by a more free circulation. 

2. In the ſtable, every four days a new litter 
of dried clods * from the heath ſhould be placed ; 
under which, in winter, it would not be amiſs to 


ſtrew a layer of horſe dung. The litter ſhould 


never be of ſtraw, the evaporation of which is 
pernicious to ſheep, as it makes them perſpire too 


Q 2 | much, 


* Theſe clods of turf are cut with great dexterity by mèans 


of a ſpade of a very ſimple conſtruction, which cuts only the 
dry ſurface of the heath, in pieces when dried about an inch 
thick, a foot long, and about ſix inches broad. Theſe clods 


alſo ſerve for fuel to poor cottagers in villages, and in the 
neighbourhood of theſe heaths. 
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much, and catch cold when they return into the 


open alr. 

3. The flock ſhould be let out upon the com. 
mon every day, let the weather be ever fo cold or 
windy ; if the ſnow lies too thick, and prevents 
them from browſing abroad, then the peaſants are 
under the neceſlity of ſcraping away the ſnow, and 
ſcratching up the ground, with an implement 
termed a /now-plough, with which they carry off 
all the ſnow. - 

4. Great care ſhould be taken in the ſpring, 
autumn, and winter, to prevent the flocks from 
browſing in ſwamps, filled with noxious weeds and 
leeches, or in low grounds, and meadows overflow- 
ed, either from much rain, or otherwiſe. 

The plants moſt noxious to ſheep are as follows : 
Centimorbia, Nummularia, or Serpentaria minor. 
Agraſtis, ulva, juncus. 

Spergula (ſpurrey); much of it is found in fields 
ſowed with buck-wheat ; it is ſtill more hurtful 
to ſheep, who feed on it after much rain. 

5. When the flock has browſed all day upon 
fallow grounds, or amongſt ſtubble, they ſhould 
not be led back to their folds, till they have browl- 
ed upon the common, for an hour or two at leaſt. 
Green herbs are two ſucculent, too compact and 
heavy, conſequently too hard of digeſtion, for 
the ſtomach of heath ſheep, accuſtomed to browſe 


upon ling, which is a vegetable of a more ſolid 
ſubſtance, 
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ſubſtance, and being mixed with green herbs, cor- 
rects the richneſs of their flavour. 

6. To prevent the ſheep from the diſtempers 
cauſed by rain and ſnow, houſehold falt is given 
to them, either to lick, or to cat, mixed with the 
dried leaves of tanſey, reduced to powder, and 
millefolium and origanum, origanum hereacleoticum, 
enula campana, helenium, ariſtolochia, abſynthium, 
gentiana, and juniper berries. 

The common and moſt profitable food of theſe 
ſheep is ling, from whence the name has been gi- 
ven to the ſheep. There are flocks, which from 
year to year have no other food, than what they 
can pick up on heaths and waſtes. It is only in 
the months of December, January, and February, 
when the ground is covered with ice, that they 
are left to browſe on the verdure in the fallow 
grounds, cultivated the preceding autumn. When 
during winter there is too much ſnow on the 
ground, for the flocks to go out into the fields to 
find ſufficient paſturage, they give them cut ling 
within doors, which had been previouſly ſtored up 
for them the preceding autumn,* or oat ſtraw, or 
ſtraw of rye, buck-wheat, peas, or rape. 

To pregnant ewes, and to lambs dropped the 
year preceding, to ſtrengthen them, they often 
during the months January, February, and March, 

when 


This is an important fact, and heath or ling hay may be 


intitled to the attention of our mountain ſhepherds in the 


northern parts of England and Scotland. 
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when it ſnows or rains, give buck-wheat or oats 
in the morning when they go out, and at night 
when they return home. 

They alſo give them good hay, mixed with ſtraw ; 
but this only in the winter ſeaſon ; for on the 
approach of ſpring, when the graſs begins to ſhew 
itſelf in the fields, hay is no longer good for them, 
the lambs excepted, to which, after they are ſix 
weeks old, good hay is given, and the leaves of 
beech and hawthorn, and occaſionally a few hand- 
fuls of buck-wheat. 

To be provided during the winter ſeaſon, and 
ſnowy weather, with proviſions for the flock, and 
to have wherewithal to furniſh them with litter in 
the ſtable, it is proper in autumn, when the wea- 
ther is fine and clear, to cut as much turf and 
broom as may be wanted for the purpoſe. 

LH. 10. To what ſorts of diſeaſes is the breed 
particularly ſubjeft, and how can they 
beſt be prevented or cured ? 

Anſ. The diſtempers, to which theſe ſheep are 

the moſt liable, are. 

1. The Homorrhage.—This diſtemper proceeds 
from obſtructions, which having rendered the fe- 
culent matter corroſive, occaſions their attacking 
the inteſtines to ſuch a degree, that the excrements 
can only paſs the gut of the anus clotted with 
blood. The ſheep affected periſh in three or four 
days, if there is any delay in giving them relief. 
As 
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As a cure, they give them a ſpoonful of olive 
oil, or gooſe greaſe ; and to obviate the conſtipa- 
tion, they are obliged to pull away with the 
fingers the excrements, that ſtop the natural paſ- 
fage. This operation, which ſhould be repeated 
until the obſtruction ceaſes, can hardly be per- 
formed without an effuſion of blood. Some cure 
it with a bolus of ſalt butter and ſoot well pow- 
dered, about the ſize of a gooſe's egg. After 
theſe two ingredients are well mixed up, the bo- 
lus is divided into four parts, of which, one muſt 
be ſwallowed every morning. Before this is ad- 
miniſtered, it is well to bite the tip of the ſheep's 
tongue, until a few drops of blood enſue. 

2. Phthiſic.— The ſymptoms of this diſtemper 
are a weakneſs, falling away, and panting, and 
at times a cough. 

Cure. Every' morning, for three days, three 
ſpoonfuls of ſpring water, with an ounce of houſe- 
hold falt infuſed therein. 

3. Heat. —The ſymptoms of this diſorder, and 
the method of cure, are explained at full length 
by Mr. Daubenton, in his Catechiſme de Bergerie, 


or ſhepherd's catechiſm, tranſlated by Mr. Wiech- 


man. I refer thereto the more, as the ſheep on 
heaths are not particularly ſubject to this diſorder. 

It is nevertheleſs probable, that this diſorder 
participates of the opthalmy, a diſeaſe, which is more 
frequent in this breed of ſheep, and which, when 
they are ſeized with it, renders them blind, and 


ſuddenly 


44 
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ſaddenly immobile, to ſuch a degree as to 1, 
the power of motion. 

The beſt remedy for this diſorder is to bleed 
them under the eye; as ſoon as a few drops of 
blood guſh out from the incifion, the diſorder 
vaniſhes. 

4. The Phrenſ or Sturdy.— The true cauſe of 
this diſorder is as yet unknown, unleſs we attri. 
bute it to the exceſſive cold weather in winter, or 
the violent heats during ſummer. The ſymptoms 
are an apparent inſenſibility, and great pain; when 
grazing, they turn round in a circle in the moſt 
giddy manner, without heeding where they go, 
and inſenſible of their motion. It is ſome time 
before this diſorder ſhews itſelf, and never with- 
out the ſymptoms abovementioned. Reduced to 
this extreme, after a period of twenty weeks of 
illneſs, the ſheep are attacked with a violent pain 
in the forepart of the head ( finciput), on feeling 
which, one perceives a part of the ſkull, about 


the ſize of a halfpenny, ſo ſoft, that it yields to 


the touch of the finger; under this ſoft part, 
there is a bliſter of the ſize of a hen's egg replete 
with a liquid, ſo fiery and corroſive, that the {kull 
is mollified. 

To cure this dreadful diſeaſe, there is no other 
remedy, than with all poſſible precaution to make 
an inciſion in the ſkull, round the mollified part, 
in ſuch a manner that the ſkull be pierced to the 
brain; by raiſing and falling that part of the ſkull 
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where the inciſion was effected, the bliſter pene- 
trates of itſelf by the aperture, and is eaſily re- 
moved. This operation concluded, the aperture 
is cloſed, and the wound is dreſſed with butter or 
ſoap. | 

It often happens, that this malignant bliſter is 
not preciſely ſeated in the centre of the /anciput, 
but more deeply in the brain, or under the brain, 
between the horns. In ſuch cafe, it is beyond 
all poſſibility of cure, and the n falls inevita- 
bly a victim to it. 

5. The Broncocele the Rot. — The chief cauſe 
of this diſorder ariſes from the noxious damps in 
autumn and winter, aquatic plants, ſuch as the 
centimorbia, and from inundated paſtures. The 
animal thus ſeized, becomes heavy, languiſhing, 
and debilitated; on their leaving the ſheepfold 
the neck ſwells, and this ſwelling creates under 
the throat a kind of ſwelling, named goitre in 
French, which ſubſides in the night, after they 
have been in the ſtable. When the goitre ap- 
pears the fate of the animal is decided; they die 
in five or eight days. In the goitre, in the inteſ- 
tines, and under the ſkin of the lower belly, a 
great quantity of a malignant humour is found, 
and about the liver a kind of flat worms, or 
lceches are diſcovered, reſembling the leaves of 
the centimorbia, which move on being touched. 

This pernicious diſeaſe, though neither conta- 
gious or epidemic, is nevertheleſs ſufficient to de- 
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ſtroy the greateſt part of the flock affected with 


it : even the attempt to cure it is attended with 
many difficulties, and hitherto a ſpecific or effica. 
cious remedy has not been diſcovered. 

The beſt preventive is to keep the flock at ; 
diſtance from ſwampy grounds and overflown 
places, or ſpots filled with noxious plants, which 
ſpring up in autumn and in rainy ſeaſons ; ſome 
veterinary profeſſors preſcribe as a remedy, houſe. 
hold falt and juniper berries ; they likewiſe adviſe 
an inciſion in the lower belly of the animal affect. 
ed, to give diſcharge to the humours ; but the 
experiments I have made of this fatal diſorder 
have fully proved to me, that all the remedies in- 
vented and hitherto practiſed in order to cure it 
have proved ineffectual, unleſs the diſorder ſhews 
itſelf at once, and that ſuch remedies are imme- 
diately made uſe of as are proper to deſtroy the 
fundamental cauſes of the diſeaſe, before it has 
got to a height and become incurable, which may 
be effected by heartening food. 

I have tried rye, which I have given to ſheep 
which I ſuſpected, and were probably ſeized with 
the diſorder, and let them eat as much as they 
liked. Thoſe not far gone, or the diſorder not 

inveterate, were recovered after a few days by 
this powerful remedy. The others were carried 
oft ſuddenly. 

6. The Epilepſy.— The great quantity of blood, 
the ſtoppage of the circulation of the humours, 


and the choking up of the lymphatic ducts, ri 
| the 
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the primary cauſes of this diſorder, which is in 


ſome degree hereditary. 
To cure this malady, to which other domeſtic 


animals are likewiſe ſubje&, they cut off the tips 


of both ears, and after having given them as 


much of the following mixture as may be collect- 
ed at three times on the point of a knife, viz. 

«© Red and white bolus, laurel berries, gun- 
powder, the whole pulverized, infuſed, and 
<« ſufficiently reſolved in warm cow's milk, add- 
« ing from four to ſix drops of ſpirit of turpen- 
tine,“ they are thrown ſuddenly into a river, 
and ducked two or three times. 

The Scab.—It is remarkable, that the diſorders 
abovementioned, and deſcribed, are in no degree 
epidemic or contagious ; but this is not the caſe 
with the two following. 

The ſcab is by no means a diſorder peculiar to 
heath flocks ; it is even ſingular that they ſhould 
be attacked by it. In order to obtain a cure, a 
great number of remedies have been preſcribed, 
which may be ſeen in the works of Mr. Dauben- 
ton, where a true and circumſtantial detail of this 
diſorder may be found, its character, definition, 
and ſpecific remedy. 

That which I approve of, is as follows: 

Let the ſcabby ſheep be waſhed every day in 
the lees of tobacco, infuſed in human ſtale, and 
ſteeped during three days in the ſtable in the dung 
of the ſheep. 

R 2 8. The 
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8. The Small-pox.—When this malady infeq; 
the flock in the great heat of ſummer, or in yin. 
ter, it is the moſt contagious, and occaſions more 
ravages than all other diſtempers. 

There is no efficacious remedy for its cure, and 
one is obliged to leave the flock entirely to the 
{kill and care of the ſhepherd. At all events, to 
preſerve the flock from the infection of this epi. 
demy, or- the ſpreading of the contagion, when 
it has ſhewn itſelf, there is no method more cer- 
tain, than the following: I made a trial of it laſt 
ſummer, by which means I ſaved my whole flock, 
although that of my neighbour grazed along with 
mine, and had got the infection. 

R. aſafetide ; nigellæ; camphore ; aerugaris ; 
flor. ſulphur. ana. one ounce. After having pul- 
verized all theſe ingredients, they -muſt be mixed 
together, and the whole infuſed in olive oil, quan- 
tum ſufficit. It is then divided into nine equal 
parts, cach which is put into a little bag of coarſe 
cloth; theſe are faſtened to the necks of nine 
ſheep. Every fortnight this preſervative muſt be 
renewed, with all the contents, and continued till 
every danger of the contagion has vaniſhed. 

Q. 11. Are there any methods adopted to im. 
prove the flecee, either in quality or quanti- 
ty, and what are found the moſt advan- 
tageous ? 

Anſ. Several perſons engaged in veterinary 


purfuits, have communicated to us their methods 
and 
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and ideas on improving the wool, and on the re- 
generation of the fleecy tribe; but among the num- 
ber of thoſe who have written on this ſubje&, the 
following have diſtinguiſhed themſelves more par- 
ticularly, as well by ſolid reaſoning, as by real 
experiments, and practical knowledge. 

iſt. Mr. Daubenton, who, according to the 
obſervations of Mr. De Buffon, (on the means 
of renewing in France the good ſorts of the fleecy 
tribe) made experiments at Auxols in 1768, to 
improve the fleece by folding the ſheep. His ex- 
ample has been ſucceſsfully followed during the 
winters of 1785 and 1786; as well at Loriol 
near Valence, in the environs of Bourgoin, and 
canton of Dauphiny, as in the mountaius of La 
Grande Chartrenuſe.* | 

2d. Meſſrs. Mouron de Caux, and Dupont of 
Calais, who have endeavoured to meliorate the 
breed of the fleecy tribe in France, and regene- 
rate the debaſed breed of French ſheep, import- 
ing rams and ewes from England. f 

Theſe examples have been followed likewiſe in 
our country, with the greateſt ſucceſs, particu- 
larly at Wulfinghauſen, Lucklum, Ahlden, &c. 

It 


See Memoires ſur l'amélioration de la laine, et la rege- 
neration des betes à laine, in Eſprit des Journaux. No- 
vember, 1788, page 378. And, Avis ſur le parcige des 
detes a laine, Juin, 1718, page 363, in the ſame book. 

F See PEſprit des Journaux, Octobre, 1789, article 
Moutons Anglois, page 174. 
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It is inconteſtable, and proved moreover by a 
variety of experiments, that the debaſed breed 
of ſheep may be regenerated, and made more 
perfect by rams of a better breed, as well rela. | 
tively to the wool, as to the form of the animals; 
and I am convinced that the folding of ſheep in 
winter is an efficacious made of improving their 
fleece: but however well founded and aſcertained 
theſe premiſes may appear, it cannot be denied, and 
a thouſand experiments prove it, that with reſpe& 
to improving and perfecting animals of the fleecy 
tribe, every thing depends upon climate, foil, and 
the mode of treating the animal. Such are the 
experiments made by myſelf, as I mentioned in 
my anſwer to the 2d Query, and which con- 
firms the truth of what Virgil obſerves in his 
Georgics ; 


Nec vero terræ ferre omnes omnia poſſunt. 


I have made a croſs with rams of an excellent 
breed, denominated noble, and the ewes of our 
country. I have obtained by this experiment a 
croſs breed, preferable as well in point of fleece, 
as for the animal itſelf. But the ſame expe- 
riment has demonſtrated, to my great regret, 
© that this improvement only exiſts during the 
two following generations; and that this breed 
is more feeble and delicate than the original erols 


breed of the country. 
“% That 
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« That the rams of the good race not being 
able to bear our climate, nor to ſubſiſt on our 
paſtures, pine away and die in a ſhort time; and 
that the fleece of this croſs breed, though improv- 
ed, loſes in weight what it gains in fineneſs.“ 
The only advantage I reaped in theſe attemps to- 
wards improvement was, that ſeveral of my flock, 
though they rather dwindled from their primitive 
breed, preſerved, nevertheleſs, the white colour 
of the fleece. 

The foil, which conſiſts of nothing but heath, 
only producing ling, and . conſiſting of fwampy 
grounds or marſhy meadows, is in general too 
cold and moiſt for any other flocks or breed than 
thoſe of the heaths. Such a kind of foil will 
neither admit of folding, nor fencing with hur- 
dles, and by its damp exhalations renders the cli- 
mate inſupportable to ſheep accuſtomed to more 
moderate and milder regions. 

Every thing ſhould follow the order of na- 
ture; a race of ſheep degenerated may be reinvi- 
gorated by a ram of the breed it deſcends from; 
but however original it becomes again, from not 
being totally degenerated, it cannot be reſtored 
to its primary perfection, if they remain in the 
country, climate, and {pot where the degeneracy 
firſt commenced ; ſuch ſpot and foil not affording 
other nurture than what ſuits only the ſheep indige- 
nated, and not producing any thing agreeable to the 
nature and mode of feeding both of the primitive 

and 
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and regenerating breed. Remove a plant from à 
barren ſoil into a rich one, and the ſucceſs will be 
indubitable; from whence I conclude, without 
having made the experiment, that our heath 
ſheep would undoubtedly anſwer, and improye 
in a ſofter climate, when croſſed there with indi- 
genous rams. 

But to tranſplant vegetables or animals who 


drew their exiſtence from a rich foil and a warm 


climate, into a cold one, is fo contradictory, that 
one would hardly ſuppoſe, and much leſs flatter 
oneſelf with a ſatisfactory iſſue. My own experi- 
ence has convinced me of the truth of this aſſer- 
tion. Having procured horſes and horned cattle 
from more northern provinces than that which I 
inhabit, I have found them to ſucceed in this cli- 
mate and come on admirably. But I experienc- 
ed juſt the reverſe with domeſtic animals, which 
I got from more ſouthern ſituations. 

It follows from all I have ſaid, that, as nature 


is not to be forced, there is no other advantageous 


mode of improving the fleece of our heath ſheep, 
than a careful attention to their health, furniſhing 
them with the neceſſary quantity of good paſtu- 
rage, and breeding from the beſt ſorts that can be 
ſclected. 


E 
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Q. 12. How often are the ſheep ſheared in the 
year ? Is there any difference of weight or of 
quality, between what is ſhorn in ſummer or 
in the winter ? 


Anſ. They ſhear the heath ſheep twice in the 
year. The firſt at the feaſt of St. John, when 
they ſhear the winter fleece of the rams, wethers, 
and ewes, but not of the lambs dropped that 
year. The ſecond period is four weeks before 
Michaelmas, when they ſhear the ſummer fleece 
of the whole flock, including rams, wethers, 
ewes, and lambs. The ſummer and winter fleeces 
differ conſiderably, as well in weight as in quali- 
ty. The ſummer fleece is finer, ſofter, dearer, 
and above one half lighter, than the winter 
fleece, which is coarſer, harſher, and of leſs 
weight and value than the ſummer wool. 


$ SubRtance 
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Subftance of the additional Information received 
from Mr. G. G. Marwedel, in Anſwer to the 
Queries of the Board, reſpecting the Uſe of 
Heath or Ling-hay in his Neighbourhood. 

Query 1. At what ſeaſon of the year is the ling 


cut? 

Anſwer, Generally in autumn, ſoon after the 
corn is got in, with an implement called in Ger. 
man Heid zwithe, or a heath ſabre, named Heid 
abel. 

Q. 2. At what age is it cut? 

Anſ. There is no fixed time for cutting; it de- 
pends upon the rapidity of its growth. When it 
has grown one foot high, which happens in three, 
four, or five years, according to circumſtances, 
after the land has been burned, to deſtroy the 
old ling, the young ſhoots which ſpring up, are 
cut to the ſurface of the ſoil, without leaving any 
remains. 

Q. 3. How is it made into hay? 

Anſ. The cut ling remains on the ground from 
four to eight days, expoſed to the open air and 
the ſunſhine, in order to dry it. It does not 
{poil eaſily, although it ſhould not be dry. It 1s 
made into hay to be uſed for winter fodder, when 
the want of graſs, hay, ſtraw, or herbage re- 
duces the farmer to that neceſſity. 

Q. 4. How preſerved ? 


An. 
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Anſ. It is then eaſily houſed and kept on the 
floor above the ſtable. | 

During the winter, when the bad weather 
prevents the cutting clods of ling for litter, which 
ſhould be done twice a week, the cut ling is then 
uſed, which is given to the ſheep at their return 
from paſture, when the inclemency of the ſca- 
ſon or deep ſnow prevents them from browſing. 
The cut ling is not given to them in the rack, 
like ſtraw or hay, they take it from the litter. 

Q. 5. Is this food nutritive? 

Anſ. The food thus furniſhed to this 
kind of ſheep, whether from heath given to 
them in the ſtable, or what they get without 
doors, is perfectly ſufficient for their ſupport. 
And when enough can be found, they require 
nothing more. But to ewes with lamb, during 
the winter, and particularly ſome time before 
they yean, they give, in order to ftrengthen 
them, a few ſheaves of corn, ſome rye, barley, 
or buck-wheat. 

This ling is of three ſorts, according to the 
nature of the ſoil where it grows. 


1. Sandy Ling, growing in ſuch ſituations, on 
heights and mountains. 


2. Marſby Ling, growing on black ſpungy foil, 


and moors. 


3- Aquatic Ling, on low ſpots, in ſtagnated 
water. 5 


8 2 | The 
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The firſt fort furniſhes the belt food for ſheey 


as well as for bees. 
The ſecond is leſs nutritive. 
The third chiefly ſought after by bees in the 
ſpring. 
Ling is deſcribed by Linnæus according to it; 
form and flower, and claſſed in two kinds, viz 
erica vulgaris and tetralix. 
Q. 6. How much ling will nouriſh a ſheey ur 
Week 2 
Anſ. It is in a manner impoſſible for me to 
ſtate the weight of ling neceſſary to ſupport a 
ſheep during a week, not having taken notice 
thereof ; only obſerving, that I wanted twelve 
or fourteen cart loads of cut ling, to make litter 
in the ſtable during winter, for a flock of 300 
ſheep, and beſides, to ſtrengthen the ewes with 
lamb, the number of which might be from 120 
to 130; and for the lambs, a cart load of good 
hay, ten or twelve buſhels of oats, 'or buck- 
wheat, and two /oixantaines of rye ſtraw. 
I know there are flocks which have neither 
hay, ſtraw, nor corn, and are obliged to ſubſit 
upon ling all the year round, more particularly 
when the winters are mild. Suppoſe then a 
ſheep ſhould have cut ling in winter, and fed 
again on returning to the ſtable, I would reckon 
every day a truſs of twelve or fourteen pounds 
weight (as the animal will only eat it when it i 
tender, not what is hard and twiggy,) would ſut- 


fice for one ſheep; and therefore it would re- 
quire 
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quire for a week ſeven or eight truſſes, or from 
cighty-four to ninety-cight pounds of cut ling : 
but I am convinced it would be injudicious if it 
were attempted, to feed a flock in the ſtable 
during winter. I would prefer leaving them with- 
out doors day and night, which would be more 
ſuitable than to confine them in this manner. 

His Majeſty has now removed me from Her- 
manſburg to this bailliwick on the banks of the 
Elbe, near Cruxhaven, where I am no longer 
in a ſituation to improve my agricultural purſuits, 
and information acquired at the royal farm at 
Hermanſburg, &c. 


Ottendorff, country of Hadeln, 
9th July, 1997. 
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ON SHEEP 


(SWEDEN.) 


Extract of a Letter from Baron Schulz de Schul. 
zenheim, to the Preſident of the Burg if 
Agriculture, dated zd November, 1796, 


— —c- 


1 WILL now, Sir, have the honour of anſwering 
the queſtions you have been pleaſed to propoſe; 
firlt, how far heath is with us found a proper food 
for ſheep. —Of heath I have little perſonal experi- 
ence; 1t 1s the erica vulgaris Linngi, and which is 
found in no great quantity in the fertile province of 
Upland, where I reſide, and where at leaſt nobody 
has recourſe to it as food for ſheep, when there is 
ſuperfluity of paſture every where. In the mean 
time, to enable me to anſwer your queſtion, I have 
correſponded with farmers in thoſe parts of Swe- 
den where there are fields of heath, and from 
them have learned, that conſiderable flocks ot 
ſheep can be ſupported on thoſe outfields, where 
little elſe than heath is found, and that by burning 
it, provided care is taken, that a certain portion 

of it only is yearly burnt, and that ſo moderately, 

that the roots of the old heath are not deſtroyed. 

After this operation the young tender ſhoots afford 

paſture, not only to cattle and horſes, but allo to 


ſheep. The burning is more eaſily performed in 
the 
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the ſpring, before the heath begins to grow, and 
when the fire in a calm day can be kept within 
certain bounds. But theſe heath fields are not ſo 
proper for Spaniſh ſheep, yet they have flocks of 
that kind, and their paſture becomes improved by 
the feſtuca cvina Linnæi, which commonly comes 
up among the tender heath ſhoots, and is further 
encouraged by the powerful effects of ſheep dung; 
ſince the bite of the ſheep has the ſame effect on 
the young heath, as the gardeners's ſciſſars on dif- 
ferent buſhes, in promoting a multiplicity of new 
ſhoots. On the other hand thoſe farmers, who 
at once burn off their whole field, to obtain a 
rich crop of corn from the aſhes, ſubje& themſeves 
to a continual loſs; for the barren red ſand, of 
which theſe lands are generally compoſed, is inca- 
pable of producing repeated crops, and the ſheep, 
as well as the bees, are deprived of their wonted 
tood on heath. The loſs in time is likewiſe more 
ſenſibly felt, in the deficiency of winter fodder, 
as the hay-crop in ſuch places is generally ſcanty, 
and few leaf trees are found where heath grows ; 
all ſorts of leaves, properly dried, being other- 
wite uſed in Sweden as winter fodder for ſheep. 
Such heaths have moſtly ſucceeded the former, 
burnt fir woods. All hope of the wood renewing 
elf diſappears, when what little ſoil there was, is 
deſtroyed, whereas before, a few plants grew un- 
Jer protection of the heath, in ſuch places which 
were ſecured from cattle. Such abuſe has induced 


ſome 
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ſome to adviſe the interference of government, h) 
prohibiting the burning of heath; but if an ad. 
monition, or a certain limitation, becomes neceſ. 
ſary, a total prohibition would certainly be op- 
preſſive, becauſe heath of two feet length, and a 
finger's thickneſs, is quite unſerviceable for paſ. 
ture, and at the ſame time ſmothers all other graſs, 
In many parts of Germany, as Saxony, Bran. 

denburg, and Pomerania, but eſpecially Lunenburg, 
they lead their ſheep-out on the extenſive heath 
commons ; there the ſhepherd, with an inſtrument 
like the rake of an oven, clears away the ſnow, on 
the great field called Lüneburg-hayde, whichconſiſts 
only of turf moſs, and barren heath hills. In Ice- 
land the ſheep generally are obliged to take this 
trouble themſelves ; but this attempt, when the 
ſnow is deep, often coſts them their lives. Other- 
wiſe the ſnow tends to ſoften, and make the heath 
more palatable. 


Obſervations on the preceding Anſwers. 


The above hints may be of conſiderable ſervice 
in the mountainous parts of England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, where, at preſent, they 
find it difficult to ſupport their flocks in the vin- 
ter ſeaſon. Whereas, it appears from Mr. Mar- 


wedel's communications, that by cutting heath 
or 
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or ling, and making it into hay, they would ne- 
ver feel any material diſtreſs of that fort. In 
theſe kingdoms ſuch hay need not be put into 
houſes or ſtables, but kept in the neighbourhood 
of thoſe- places where the flocks are likely to be 
in winter, and given to them out of doors. It is 
ſaid that ſuch a practice has been ſucceſsfully 
adopted in the upper part of Aberdeenſhire. The 
leaves of the birch, the alder, &c. might alſo be 
made into hay; and the young branches of the 
Scotch fir, both ſheep and cattle are fond of; ſo 
that it is the fault of the farmers, if they have 


not a ſufficient quantity of food for their flocks 
during the winter ſeaſon. 


T (GERMANY.) 


ON SHEEP, 


(GERMANY.) 


Anſwers to the Queries propoſed by Sir John Sin- 
clair, concerning the Breeding of Sheep in Ger. 
many, particularly in Upper Saxony, and the 
neighbouring Provinces. By John Henry Fink, 
of Cofitz, in Upper Saxony; Member of the 
Economical Societies, of Zell, Caſſel, and &. 
Peterſburgh.* 


Query 1. Are the breeds in Upper Saxony 9 
native or foreign extraction? are they wild 
or domeſticated ? are they hardy or delicate? 

Anſwer. There are no accounts concerning the 

original ſtate and deſcent of the ſheep in Germa- 
ny or Upper Saxony, and I therefore cannot 
take it upon me to decide, whether theſe ſheep 
have been originally tame and domeſticated, or 
otherwiſe. All I know with certainty is, that 
Germany, eſpecially Upper Saxony, as far as 
hiſtory goes, has never been without flocks of 
theep. | 

Q. 2. Are they ſuppoſed to be pure, or croſſed 
with other breeds? do they differ in ſize, 


ſhape, or any other reſpe from other ſheep * 
45 


N. B. The value of the coin uſed in this paper may be 
eaſily aſcertained by piſtoles or louiſd'ors, at five dollars à 
piece; and the value of the weight by Leipzig pounds, 119 
of which make a hundred weight. 
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Anſ. As to the origin and preſent ſtate of the 
breeds of ſheep in theſe regions, I ſhall endea- 
vour to be more particular, and to explain all 
thoſe circumſtances, which are likely to throw 
light upon the ſubject. 

With regard to the origin of our preſent flocks, 
I may venture to affirm, that within the confines 
of Germany, there is hardly one flock to be found, 
which could be ſaid to deſcend from pure German 
blood. For, though it is probable, that at very 
remote times, the German flocks' were allowed 
to preſerve the purity of their blood, becauſe the 
old and ſimple Germans were ſatisfied with any 
ſort of wool, and therefore did not think of for- 
cing different breeds of ſheep to mix with one ano- 
ther; yet it 1s certain, that about one hundred 
years ago, a higher value was placed upon fine 
than coarſe wool z and that ſome of the landhold- 
ers and tenants, began earneſtly to reflet upon 
the method of improving the quality of this im- 
portant article of huſbandry. The means, which 
were employed for that purpoſe, conſiſted in their 
procuring rams of the qualities they wiſhed for, 
from Poland, Sileſia, and other countries, and 
croſſing the ewes of their native flocks with them. 

This experiment has not only perfectly anſwer. 
ed their expectations, and effectually improved 
the wool of their flocks, but it has alſo, as ſoon 
as it became known, excited the emulation of 
the other breeders of ſheep, and raiſed it to ſuch 
T2 a degree, 
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a degree, that throughout all Germany there i, 
in fact, not one flock to be found of the pure, 
native, unmixed breed. 

But before I mention the properties of this 
mixed ſort, it may be neceſſary to deſcribe more 
fully both our foreign and native breeds, begin. 
ning with the firſt. 

In the year 1765 the Elector of Saxony, 
Auguſt Frederic, procured 100 rams and 200 
ewes from Spain. In the year 1778 the ſame 
prince imported into his territories 300 ewes and 
100 rams from other countries. 


The Spaniſh ſheep have ever fince their arrival 


in Saxony formed a particular flock, diſtinguiſh- 
ing itſelf from every other ; firſt, by a remarka- 
bly good ſtate of health; for though they were 
accuſtomed to live at all ſeaſons in the open air, and 
to feed on green paſtures, as the flocks in Spain, 
from which they were taken, conſtantly do, yet 
they have perfectly preſerved their former ſtrength 
and health, notwithſtanding the great change 
that has taken place in their food and the climate. 
For in Saxony there is no poſſibility of procuring 
any ſort of graſs from the beginning of December 
till the beginning of April; nor does the rough- 
neſs of the winter, which here prevails in thoſe 
months, allow any ſpecies of ſtock to remain in 
the fields; a circumſtance which rendered it ne- 
ceſſary not only to ſhut up in ſtables theſe Spaniſh 


ſheep, though accuſtomed to wander about at 
home, 
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home, but alſo to make them live, inſtead of 
green food, on hay and ſtraw. 

However, this breed not only remained per- 
fectly healthy, but has conſtantly preſerved, in 
ſpite of its change- of climate, that goodneſs and 
fineneſs of wool, which has always been admired 
in its parents. The common German ſheep, on 
the whole, are neither ſo healthy as thoſe from 
Spain, nor does the fineneſs of their wool remain 
ſo conſtant as that of the Spaniſh breed. The 
cauſe of this phænomcnon ſhall be afterwards ex- 

plained. Jo return, 

Ihe Spaniſh breed in Saxony, which is kept 
{eparate from all other breeds, and preſerved un- 
mixed, has further diſtinguiſhed itſelf ; ſome of 
its rams having been put to Saxon ewes, the wool 
of the Saxon flocks has improved to ſuch a de- 
gree as not to yield, in point of fineneſs, to the 
beſt ſort of Spaniſh wool. 

I have made this experiment, and have, by 
the uſe of Spaniſh rams, perfectly ſucceeded in 
converting the coarſe wool of my ſheep into fine 
wool, as may be ſufficiently demonſtrated by the 
ſamples of my wool which accompany theſe obſer. 
vations. 

If it ſhould be aſked, by what means I have 
raiſed the wool of the firſt pattern to ſuch a 
degree of fineneſs as is found in the wool of the 
ſecond pattern, I can give no other anſwer, but 
that during fifteen years I had made it a rule, to 
croſs 
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croſs the ewes of my original breed with no other 
but Spaniſh rams; and it is nothing but the con- 
ſtancy I have obſerved in following that rule, 
which rendered my wool ſo fine, and perfecth 
Equal in value to that of the Spaniſh rams ] had 
uſed. 

I am fully convinced, that my improved wool 
will never change from better to worſe, as long 
as no blunders are committed on the part of the 
breeder; that is, as long as I ſhall take care ne- 


ver to croſs a ewe with a ram, the wool of which 


is inferior in fineneſs to that of the ewe. In the 
laſt caſe the intended improvement would be re- 
trograde, and the wool become worſe. 

As to the ſhape of the domeſtic ſheep in 
Saxony, and the neighbouring provinces; they 
are not horned; their head, as far as behind the 
ears, is covered, inſtead of wool, with ſhort and 
ſtrong hair; their legs from above the knees 
downwards, are grown over with ſhort and ſtrong 
hair; under the belly they have but little wool; 
the fcrotum in the male ſex is very ſhort, and 
quite ſmooth, without hair or wool. 

As to the breed produced by Saxon ewes and 
Spaniſh rams, it is furniſhed with large and fine 
horns. Theſe horns, while they are riſing above 
the head, bend a little backwards near the ears, 
and turn in two, three, or four fpiral convoluti- 
ons, very much reſembling the windings in the 


ſhell of a ſnail. The ewes of this breed have no 
hornsz 
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horns; the head is grown over on the front, and 
round the eyes and jaw- bones, with ſhort and fine 
wool; but all over the noſe, and about the mouth, 
little ſtrong hairs are diſcovered; the legs are 
covered with wool, and not with hair, like thoſe 
of the domeſtic breed in Saxony; it has more 
wool under the belly than the inland kind. We 
may add to this deſcription of the mixed Saxon 
and Spaniſh flock, that the ſcrotum of its rams 
hangs down below their hind knees, and is all over 
covered with fine wool, When we compare the 
ſize of the unmixed flocks in Saxony with the ſize 
of the flocks produced by the mixture of Spa- 
niſh and Saxon blood, we ſhall find, that in theſe 
reſpects they do not materially differ. 

On the whole, it appears to me that the ſize 
and bigneſs of ſheep depend in a great meaſure, if 
not totally, on the quantity and quality of their 
tood : for it is known from experience, that large 
and ſmall kinds of ſheep have, in their ſubſequent 


generations, either increafed or decreaſed in ſize, 


when the paſtures on which they fed produced 
cither poor and ſcanty, or plentiful and nutritive, 
tood, 

To return to the compariſon between the mixed 
and unmixed flocks of Saxony ; theſe breeds not 
only agree in ſize, but alſo in their tails, which 
are covered with wool of an equal length, reach- 


ing to the middle of their hinder legs, below their 
hinder knees. | 
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In regard to the other breeds of Germany, it i 
unneceflary to enlarge upon them, ſince theſe flocks 
are not eſſentially different from thoſe which I have 
already deſcribed. The conſtitution of the Sax 
and German ſheep is robuſt and hardy; they can 
bear heat and cold, dry and wet weather; nay, 
they can live amidſt ſnow and ice without danger, 
provided they be well ſupplied with ſound and ny. 
tritive food, and have not been deprived of their 
natural clothing. | 

But if the laſt take place, and the flocks, after 
being clipped, are either thus expoſed to cold and 
rainy weather, or are ſhut up in folds, on a free 
and open ground, many fatal conſequences are like- 
ly to ariſe from ſuch a practice; and I know from 
experience, that a great part of the flocks thus 
treated, have either periſhed, or loſt much of 
their uſual ſtrength and vigour. 

There is another kind of ſheep, however, which 
is found in Holſtein, eſpecially in the ſurrounding 
regions of Eiderſtadt, in Dietmarſen, a province 
of Holſtein, in the diſtricts of the Wurſten, Ked- 
ingen, and the marſhy diſtricts near the Weſer, the 
Elbe, and the Norhern and Baltic ſeas, which it 
may be proper to take ſome notice of. 

This kind of ſheep is by one half larger than 
the beforementioned kinds in Saxony. They have 
larger ears than the ſize of the body would make 
us expect; which are, beſides, covered with ſhort 
and ſtrong hair; this ſort of hair grows alſo on => 
eg 
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Jegs (which, proportionally, are ſomewhat ſhort), 
and on their heads, to the neck. They have horns, 
hut not fuch as the mixed Saxon ſheep have. Un- 
der the belly they have but little wool. 

Beſides the ſize and other qualities abovemen- 
tioned, this Holſtein breed differs from all the 
others in Germany, in reſpect to their tails, which 
are not covered with wool, but with ſhort and 
ſtrong hair; and not hanging down below the 
knees, but only as far as the middle of the thigh. 

It is ſuppoſed that this larger ſpecies of ſheep 
is deſcended from the mixture of a he-goat with a 
ewe; for it juſt fills up that ſpace which hes be- 
tween theſe two forts of animals. To be convinced 
of this, we need only compare the ſize, ſhape, 
and tail of the Holſtein kind, with the ſize, ſhape, 
and tail of the goat and the ſheep. 

The produce of a he- goat and a ewe will breed, 
as experience has ſhown ; but it is remarkable that 
a ram with much more readineſs croſſes a ſhe-goat, 
than a he-goat does a ewe. 

The electoral Saxon miniſter of ſtate, Count 
Einſiedel, made, at his country ſeat (Ehrenberg, 
near Waldheim), the experiment of croſſing ewes 
from Eiderſtadt in Holſtein, with ſmall fine wool- 
led Spaniſh rams. His deſign was to produce a 
larger kind of fine wooled ſheep. 

The Helſtein ewe in Ehrenberg, which was 
croſſed by the Spaniſh ram, dropped two lambs 

'U (in 
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provided they be well ſupplied with ſound and nu. 
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being clipped, are either thus expoſed to cold and 
rainy weather, or are ſhut up in folds, on a free 
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ly to ariſe from ſuch a practice; and I know from 
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There is another kind of ſheep, however, which 
is found in Holſtein, eſpecially in the ſurrounding 
regions of Eiderſtadt, in Dietmarſen, a province 
of Holſtein, in the diſtrits of the Wurſten, Ked- 
ingen, and the marſhy diſtricts near the Weſer, the 
Elbe, and the Norhern and Baltic ſeas, which it 
may be proper to take ſome notice of. 

This kind of ſheep is by one half larger than 
the beforementioned kinds in Saxony. They have 
larger ears than the ſize of the body would make 
us expect; which are, beſides, covered with ſhort 


and ſtrong hair; this ſort of hair grows alſo on their 
legs 
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Jegs (which, proportionally, are ſomewhat ſhort), 
and on their heads, to the neck. They have horns, 
hut not ſuch as the mixed Saxon ſheep have. Un- 
der the belly they have but little wool. 

Beſides the ſize and other qualities abovemen- 
tioned, this Holſtein breed differs from all the 
others in Germany, in reſpect to their tails, which 
are not covered with wool, but with ſhort and 
ſtrong hair ; and not hanging down below the 
knees, but only as far as the middle of the thigh. 

It is ſuppoſed that this larger ſpecies of ſheep 
is deſcended from the mixture of a he-goat with a 
ewe; for it juſt fills up that ſpace which lies be- 
tween theſe two ſorts of animals. To be convinced 
of this, we need only compare the ſize, ſhape, 
and tail of the Holſtein kind, with the ſize, ſhape, 
and tail of the goat and the ſheep. 

The produce of a he-goat and a ewe will breed, 
as experience has ſhown ; but it is remarkable that 
a ram with much more readineſs croſſes a ſhe-goat, 
than a he-goat does a ewe. 

The electoral Saxon miniſter of ſtate, Count 
Einſiedel, made, at his country feat (Ehrenberg, 
near Waldheim), the experiment of croſſing ewes 
from Eiderſtadt in Holſtein, with ſmall fine wool- 
led Spaniſh rams. His deſign was to produce a 
larger kind of fine wooled ſheep. 

The Helſtein ewe in Ehrenberg, which was 
croſſed by the Spaniſh ram, dropped two lambs 
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(in Holſtein the ewes ſometimes drop three lambs 
at a birth); one of thoſe lambs was a male, and 
the other a female. 

The male lamb, when two years of age, was 
nearly of the ſame ſize as the dam, and had wogj 
of almoſt an equal length. The female lamb, when 
two years of age, was much lighter, and ſhorter 
in bone than the male. Her wool was much 
finer, ſhorter, and more curled, than that of the 
male. In the ſize and quality of wool, ſhe fe- 
ſembled more her ſire than her dam; but ſhe was 
a little larger than the native lambs of her age 
commonly are. I have ſeen large ſheep of the 
Eiderſtadt breed, not only in Holſtein and Ehren- 
berg, but alſo in Denmark, on the iſlands Fe- 
mor, Laland, Fuhnen, and Jutland ; but in ſome 
places fuller of bone, in others lighter, and that, 
in proportion as the food they had received was 
more or leſs plentiful and nouriſhing. 

Theſe ſheep are allowed to run about wild, 
without a ſhepherd, amongſt buſhes, or on fal- 
lows, and in large graſs diſtricts, which for their 
uſe have been incloſed, ſo that it is only when the 
ſnow lies very deep, that they are put into a kind 
of hovel, and are fed with hay and ſtraw. Du- 
ring the reſt of the winter, when the ſnow does not 
lie very deep, they live upon the branches of trees, 
or ling, or old dry graſs, which they muſt ſeek 
for under the ſnow. Nay, often, they drop their 


lambs on the frozen ground, and I have never 
heard 
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heard that any one of them has ſuffered or periſh- 
ed, by ſuch an accident. 

It is remarkable that the German breed with 
long tails, loſe much of their native ſtrength and 
vigour in thoſe abovementioned iſlands and regi- 
ons, and that the aforeſaid larger ſheep will not 
thrive in Saxony. 

The larger kind want long and plentiful graſs, 
and ling or heath; but ſuch food is not always to 
be had in Saxony ; for here, the ſheep muſt, du- 
ring the firſt part of the ſummer, feed in paſtures 


which, therefore, produce but a ſcanty ſubſiſtence. 
When, therefore, the large ſheep have paſtured 


and on graſs of the above deſcription, they have 
generally fallen off much, in fleſh and bone ; their 
lungs and liver. began to ulcerate, and thus many 
of them have periſhed, becauſe their food had been 
too precarious, and not ſuitable to their conſtituti- 
on. On the contrary, had the very ſame ſheep ſuf- 
fered no want of food, and been well kept during 
ſummer and winter, either in ſtables or without 
doors, they would have perfectly preſcryed their 
health and ſtrength. 

But as the large breed did not repay the trouble, 
which was neceſſary to keep them well, the far- 
mers and breeders of ſheep have reſolved to give up 
the rearing of the large kind, finding that the 
ſmaller fort anſwers their expectations better. 
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There is ſtill another ſort of ſheep, which i; 
found in Lunenburg, a province belonging to the 
electorate of Hanover, and which differs from the 
common ſheep in Saxony. 

They are known under the name of Heyde 
Schmucken, and are remarkable for the ſmallneſ; 
of their limbs and body, This breed live in a re- 
gion, which is extremely barren, ſandy, ſtony, 
deſolate, and offering nothing but ling or heath ; 
and here they muſt live during the ſummer and 
winter, without ever ſecing a ſingle blade of grafs. 
In the latter part of the ſummer alone, they enjoy 
ſome compenſation for their having. endured that 
precarious mode of exiſtence ; for at this time, the 
ling is young, begins to bloſſom, and affords 
them ſuch excellent food, that they become quite 
tat. : 

In ſize, this breed bears the ſame proportion to 
the ordinary ſort in Saxony, as theſe do to thoſe 
bred around Eiderſtadt in Holſtein. In other reſ- 
pects, this fort has a great reſemblance to the 
Holſtein breed ; for they are horned, their horns 
riſe above the head, and wind a little backwards ; 
the head is covered over to the neck with little 
ſtrong hair; the legs alſo are furniſhed with hair of 
the ſame kind; the ears are proportionally ſome- 
what large ; and under the belly there grows very 
little wool. ' They are born with tails ſo ſhort, 
that they reach only as far as the middle of the 


thigh : they are, beſides, covered, not with wool, 
but 
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but ſhort and ſtrong hair. Their tails, conſequent- 
ly, reſemble perfectly thoſe of the Holſtein breed, 
with which the ſmall breed, if we except its ſize, 
almoſt totally agrees. 
From this ſtrong reſemblance of theſe two kinds 
of ſheep, I believe it may be interred, that, origi- 
nally they were one and the ſame kind, and that 
the ſmaller one has ſhrunk into its preſent ſize, 
from want of proper food and attendance. For 
let any one try, and put a flock, or even a few 
ſheep, formerly well fed and well kept, into a bar- 
ren and ſandy heath of the above deſcription, and 
he will find that the ſheep will decreaſe in ſize, 
cach generation. 
©. 3. What is the average weight of its wwhole 
carcaſs, the weight of its fore and hind 
quarter? the number of its ribs, Sc.? 
Anſ. A wether of the full growth, without ſkin 
or entrails, weighs, in a middle degree of fatneſs, 
1. When of the mixed Saxon and Spaniſh kind, 
40 to 50 Ibs. 
When of the large Holſtein kind, 60 to 

70 lbs. 

3. When of the little Heyde Schmucken inns, 
20 to 25 lbs. | 

In the higheſt degree of fatneſs, 

A Saxon wether of the mixed kind weighs from 
50 to 60 lbs. 

A Holſtein wether from 80 to 100 lbs. 

A wether of the little Heyde Schmucken kind, 


from 25 to 30 lbs. 
The 
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The number of the long ribs, which form the 
breaſt, and the belly, of theſe kinds of ſheep, 
amounts to thirteen. The number of the ſhort 
ribs near the kidneys amounts to four. 

2. 4+ Is the mutton remarkable for flavour, good. 

neſs, or delicacy ? 

Anſ. The mutton of meagre ſheep is dry, and 
does not recommend itſelf by flavour ; but that of 
a ſheep well fatted is ſo juicy and delicate, that if 
not equal, it is at leaſt not much inferior to veni. 
ſon. 

The flavour of the mutton is leſs affected by the 
kind of food on which the ſheep had lived, than 
is commonly imagined. 

Q. 5. What is the average weight and value if 

its fleece ? 

Anſ. The ſkin of a ſheep of the Saxon fort, and 


without wool, is commonly ſold for a mere trifle, 
becauſe it is uſed only for parchment, and for lin. 
ing the coats of poor people. Beſides, when dreſ- 
ſed, it has ſo little elaſticity, that it is neither fit 
for gloves nor breeches. However, the price 


varies according to the quantity and quality of the 
wool found on ſuch a ſkin. 


Q. 6. What is the nature, length, colour, and 
price of wool? and for what purpoſes is it 

. beſt calculated? 
Anſ. The wool of ſome ſheep is fine, and of 


others coarſe, as I have already deſcribed. 


The 
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The length of the wool depends upon the age 
of the ſheep. A ſound ſheep never caſts off its 
wool, as ſome animals do, at certain periods : on 
the contrary, we find that it grows from year to 
year longer and longer, as the hair on the head 
of man. 

But if it ſhould happen that a ſheep really 
throws off its wool, we may be ſure that this is a 
ſign of a diſtemper, from which the ſheep has re- 
covered, and which either originated in a fever, 
or want of food. 

The wool of a ſheep, which has not been clip- 
ped for two or three years, grows ſo long, and 
becomes ſo heavy, that the animal can neither 
riſe without difficulty from the ground, nor run 
any length of time without falling down from fa- 
tigue. 

When a ſheep is ſhorn once a year, then the 
length of coarſe wool is from eight to nine inches, 
and that of the fine ſort, from four to five inches. 
As to the colour, the wool is uſually white, but 
ſometimes ſpeckled, and ſometimes black. 

The wool of a new-born black lamb is of a 
beautiful black colour, but when the lamb grows 
up, the fine black hue vaniſhes, and changes into 
a reddiſh colour, very ſimilar to that of a fox. 

We have no black ſheep whoſe colour would 
remain unchanged, when expoſed for ſome length 
of time to the beams of the ſun. 
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The coarſe and long wool is worked into 3 
ſtrong and coarſe ſtuff called baize or frieze, ang 
into coarſe ſtockings ; the Spaniſh wool is many. 
factured into fine cloth; and of the fine and long 
wool of the Holſtein ſheep, fine ſtockings arc 
made. A fort of ſtuff, called ſerge de Mines, 
is woven, and other textures lighter and thinner 
than cloth, but ſhining and gloſſy like ſilk. 

A pound of the fineſt wool of the mixed Spaniſh 
and Saxon ſheep is ſold for 18 gg.* 

A pound of the Holſtein or Eiderſtadt fine long 
wool is ſold for 12 gg. 

And a pound of the coarſe and common wool 
is ſold for 4 gg. 

But the price of wool riſes and falls according 
to the ſtate of the market, and the number of 
buyers and ſellers. 

Q. 7. In what age does the breed arrive at per- 

fection? and what is the average quantity 
of its tallow when fat ? 

Anſ. The breeds which I have deſcribed (An. 
1. and 2.), arrive at their full ſize and perfection 
a year after they have loſt the eight lamb-teeth 
with which they were born, and after they have 
got in their ſtead, other teeth; and this proceeds 
in the following manner : when two years of age 
they receive, in the place of the two-edged lamb- 
teeth in the middle of their jaw-bones, two broad 

ones. 


* The mark gg. ſignifies groſbes ; one groſhe, German 
currency, is about 14d. Engliſh money. 
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ones. At their third year, they get again two 
broad teeth, on each ſide one. At their fourth 
year, another pair of broad teeth riſe up, namely, 
on each ſide one : and at their fifth year, the two 
hindermoſt lamb-teeth fall out, and in their va- 
cant places two broad ones immediately ſucceed. 

After the ſixth year, no ſheep increaſes in ſize 
or perfection, but begins to decreaſe, and to de- 
Cay. 

They remain fruitful till the tenth or twelfth 
year, if well provided with food ; but a ſheep's 
age does not extend much above its twelfth or 
fifteenth year; and as early as its eighth or ninth 
year, it begins to loſe its teeth from old age. 

I have had ſheep at fifteen years of age, who 
had not one ſingle tooth left them, and who 
were, therefore, reduced to the neceſlity of 
chewing their food with the ridge of their jaw- 
bones. Theſe ſheep had lambed to their twelfth 
year. 

But ſuch an age and ſtrength is the conſe- 
quence of extraordinary health, plentiful food, 
and careful attendance. 

When a ſheep or wether has attained to the 
higheſt degree of fatneſs, the weight of its tallow 
or fat makes one- eighth of the weight of its fleſh. 
In a middle degree of fatneſs, the weight of its 
tallow or fat amounts to one-twelfth of the weight 
of its fleſh. But in a meagre ſtate, its tallow is 
to its fleſh, as one to twenty-four, 
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152 ON SHEEP 
Q. 8. How many lambs does it drop at each 
birth? at what ſtaſon of the year do they 
lamb ? are the new-born tambs well covered 
wolth wool ? 
Anſ. The ſheep being tame and domeſticated 
ammals, have no time fixed for their propagation. 
They are at all times and ſeaſons, fit and indined 


to increafe their ſpecies. But the rams in Ger. 


many are allowed to croſs their ewes only in the 


autumn, in order to make them lamb in the 
ſpring, when the graſs is tender and juicy. 


The ewes are big with young during 1 50 days. 
The' common native ſheep, and the mixed Spa- 
niſh breed uſually drop one lamb at a time. The 


Holſtein or Eiderſtadt kind produce two or three 
lambs at once. 
Heyde Schmucken in Lunenburg bring forth two 
lambs at a birth, if they are well kept and well fed. 


And m like manner the little 


The Spaniſh lambs as ſoon as they are born, have a 
fort of wool which is very ſhort and curled; the 


lambs of other breeds are uſually born with long 


wool of a common degree of fineneſs. We have 
no inſtance of their being lambed quite naked. 
Q. 9. What is conſidered to be the beſt mode of 
managing the breed? what is their common 
food? and what fort of food ſeems bet A 
agree with them ? 


Anſ. The uſual food for this ſpecies of animals, 


is hay and ſtraw, of which the firſt muſt be per- 


fectly dry, and the other not only dry, but = 
we 
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well thraſhed. But this is food uſed in the winter 
only. The beſt food that can be given in the 
Tummer is clover, and herbs growing on dry 
ground, and ſhoxt graſs on hilly regions, as well 
on heath as on ſandy diſtricts; whereas coarſe 
and rank graſs growing under ſhade, and in a 
moiſt ground, or that has been overflown by an 
adjoining river, ought to be carefully avoided ; 
becauſe ſuch graſs is ſeldom ſound, and always, 
when dried for hay, dangerous to the health of 
ſheep. 

Q. 10. To what ſorts of diſeaſes is the breed 
particularly ſubject ? and how can they beſt 
be prevented and cured ? 

Anſ. A particular kind of diſeaſe to which our 

ſheep are ſubject, is that which we call the turn- 


ing, or the becoming ſtupid. The reaſon of this 


ſtrange appellation lies in the effect of the diſeaſe; 
for thoſe ſheep which are ſaid to turn, ar to be- 
come ſtupid, incline their heads towards one fide, 
and turn their body at the ſame time round, in a 
circle. | 

The diſeaſe itſelf originates in a bliſter of wa- 
ter lying ſometimes between the brain and the 
{kull, and ſometimes between the cells which in- 
cloſe the marrow. When the bliſter was ſeated 
between the brain and the ſkull, the trepan or a 
ſucking inſtrument has been uſed with much ſuc- 
ceſs. But when the bliſter lay between the two 
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cells, it could not be taken out without hurting 
the brain, and killing the animal. 

Other remedies, beſides what I have mention. 
ed, are not known, at leaſt to me. | 

However, this diſeaſe extends to young ſheep 
only, which are about one year old, and yery 
ſeldom to ſheep of two or three years old. 

This diſtemper prevails not in all our flocks in 
an equal degree: nor does it make its appear- 
ance every year. Some provinces have, there- 
fore, been for ſome time quite free from it ; whilſt 
others have loſt in a flock of one hundred head, 
ten lambs in a year, others only three, and others 
only one out of five hundred. 

This diſeaſe is more frequent where the paſ- 
tures are full of fine graſs, than where heath only 
is growing. Hence it is, that the little Heyde 
Schmucken in Lunenburg are very ſeldom af. 
feed with it, and that often, one thouſand of 
them reach the end of their firſt year, without 
being attacked by any thing like the above diſ- 
eaſe. And when it does happen to prevail 
amongſt them, not above one perhaps in a thou- 
ſand is loſt. 

It has been obſerved, that lambs produced by 
a ewe- belonging to a flock where this diſeaſe is 
not quite unknown, and by a ram taken from ano- 
ther flock, where this diſtemper is more prevalent, 


have under theſe circumſtances ſhewn ſtronger 
1 ymptoms 
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ſymptoms of their being infected with that ſort of 
madneſs, than under any other. From hence, I 
believe, it may be concluded that the turning 
or becoming ſtupid is an illneſs that may be pro- 
pagated from the fires to their offspring. 

There is another diſtemper to which our ſheep 
are liable, and which is alſo propagated from one 
generation to another. It conſiſts in this, that 
the ſheep afflited with it has got a ſtiff hinder 
leg, and reels in moving forward, as if its back 
was broken. In this ſtate it uſually bites its own 
hinder legs, and tears off from them the hair, 
together with the ſkin. Its ſtrength abates, its 
fleſh becomes from time to time more meagre, till 
at laſt it cannot any longer keep up with the reſt 
of the flock, and remaining behind, falls on the 
ground and periſhes. 

The cauſe of this diſeaſe ſeems to be a gouty 
matter. 

I had once bought ſome rams which belonged 
to a breed, where this diſeaſe had gained great 
influence. Knowing nothing about this circum- 
ſtance, I put thoſe rams to my ewes, without any 
apprehenſion of danger; but ere long I got 
acquainted not only with the name, but alſo with 
the nature of this dangerous diſtemper. 

Soon after this accident, it happened, I know 
not how, that ſome rams of my flock got admit- 
tance into the flocks of a farmer, and it was ob- 
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ſervable in a little time that they had introduceg 
into thoſe flocks the ſame diſeaſe, with all its fatal 
conſequences, though it was before that time ne. 
ver known in that farm. 

To reſcue my ſheep from fo deſtructive an ene. 
my, I tried, after ſome years, to incorporate with 
my flocks ſound and ſtrong rams, taken from a 
herd perfectly free from this diſeaſe; and I am 
happy to ſay, that by this means the evil gradu- 
ally diminiſhed, ſo as to leave no trace behind it. 
The ſame remedy was applied by other farmers, 
and their flocks were likewiſe reſtored to health. 

To ſheep, thus diſeaſed, half or one ounce of 
bella donna leaves will afford great relief, provid. 
ed that portion be given them, one day after ano- 
ther without interruption, and as ſoon as ſymp- 
toms announce the approach of the diſeaſe. 

Another diſtemper, which concerns more the 
lambs than the ſheep, is the making blood inſtead 
of water. It is contracted when the lambs feed 
on paſtures which are very fat, or on a ground 
which produces wild clover, eſpecially of the red 
kind, more particularly when the weather is 
moiſt, and the leaves and ſtalks of the clover and 
graſs are very juicy and tender, But if the wea- 
ther is dry, the diſtemper is leſs frequent, and if 
the ground is ſandy and meagre, it is ſcarcely 
known at all. Even red clover and juicy grals 


become leſs hurtful, when both are mixed with 


graſs that is dry and leſs juicy ; or at leaſt ** 
ter 
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after the firſt, the ſecond is given, and this change 
of food is kept up as long and as often as there 
is ground to provide againſt the evil. 

The lambs uſually die of this diſeaſe in twelve 
hours, or after one, two, or three days; which 
is alſo the caſe with old ſheep, when they labour 
under ſpaſms or the gout, and at laſt happen to 
fall into the ſame diſeaſe. But they die in great 
agonies, violently extending and contracting their 
belly by turns, and crooking their back. 

As ſoon as any paſture ground contains marks 
of its producing red clover, nothing is more ad- 
viſeable than to keep off the ſheep from ſuch 
ground; and in caſe they have been, or till are, 
upon it, to turn them directly from it, into mea- 
gre graſs diſtricts. By ſo doing the diſtemper 
either will be prevented, or in caſe it has got an 
entrance, it will be ſtopped in its progreſs, and 
by degrees diſappear, without infecting any of 
the ſound ſheep. 

Thoſe ſheep which ſuffer by this diſtemper may 
be reheved from their ſpaſms, and ſoon reſtored 
to health, by taking one or two grains of opium, 
mixed with a little ſaltpetre. 

A very dangerous diſeaſe which threatens theſe 
animals, is the colic or inflammation of the en- 
trails, which often kills them in ſix hours, and 
from which they ſeldom recover, without the al. 
ſiſtance of art. As ſoon as this diſeaſe appears, 


either 
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either clyſters muſt be uſed, or a vein Opened on 
the forehead. 

It is remarkable, that the flocks turned into 
ſandy and poor graſs plains, remain perfectly free 
from this diſtemper, and that only thoſe which live 
upon rich and juicy graſs are particularly expoſed 
to it, 

The ſmall-pox is another known and contagj. 
ous diſtemper, which may become very danger. 
ous when ſheep are {hut up in narrow ſtables, 
and by all freſh air being excluded, they are forc- 
ed to perſpire in a violent manner. Though 
it may be granted that the deſign of this prac- 
tice is beneficial, and that the {ſweat thus forc- 
ed may facilitate the breaking out of the ſmall. 
pox; yet it has been found, that by ſuch a 
mode of heating the blood, one-third or one- 
fourth of the flock has been killed; whereas, 
when nature was allowed to take its own courle, 
and the ſheep were kept neither two warm nor 
too cold, the loſs has not exceeded eight per cent. 
eſpecially when good food and water was provid- 
ed for them. 

The ſcab does not kill; it is not propagated by 
inheritance; and the diſtinction made between 
ſheep born ſcabby, and not ſcabby, is void of 
foundation; for none are lambed ſcabby. 

There is a ſort of ſcab more violent than the 
firſt, We call it grind, and believe that il 
treatment or hunger is its uſual cauſe. For any 


animal, 
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animal, when expoſed to the pains of hunger, or 
deprived of what nature demands, will change 
its ſtate of health, and commonly become ſcabby. 
To keep the ſheep free from the grind, no- 
thing has proved to be more effectual than to feed 
the ewes well, that they may produce ſound 
lambs, and to take care that both ewes and 
lambs are not diſtreſſed with hunger; for if we 
do not neglect to follow this rule, our lambs will 
get ſufficient milk, they advance without inter- 
ruption in growth, and in the autumn enter their 
ſtables with full health and ſtrength : and if they 
are treated with the ſame care during winter, we 
are quite ſure that the grind will keep at a diſ- 
tance, and that they will leave their ſtables again 
in good health. To give them, at one time food 
in plenty, and nothing afterwards for ſome hours, 
is a pernicious practice, which never fails to in- 
troduce the ſcab, or the grind. 

The ſcab is contagious, as well as the grind, 
hut not to ſuch a degree, as to infect ſound flocks 
. when they merely pals through ſcabby flocks. 
The ſcab is beſt cured by giving better food 
than uſual. A falve compoſed of turpentine and 
a little tallow, when applied to the ſcabby places 
has alſo good effects. 

But the cure has been performed with greater 


diſpatch, when extractus ſaturni well thinned is 
uſed. 
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Another very dangerous diſeaſe is apt to ariſe, 
when the lungs begin to rot, or when ulcers at. 
tack both the liver and lungs, and produce worms 
in the veſſels. Such ſymptoms uſually terminate 
in a dropſy, either in the belly or the breaſt; 
and if the laſt takes place, the ſheep is paſt cure. 

Salt is a good remedy againſt the worms in the 
liver, and when given once or twice a week, has 
been found to ſtop the increaſe of theſe dan- 
gerous reptiles. The rotting of the lungs and 
liver may be prevented by avoiding thoſe ſorts of 
food which I have pointed out, at No. 9, as 
hurtful. 

Q. 11. Have any means been diſcovered to in. 
prove the fleece either in quantity or qua- 
lity ? and which of them have proved moſt 
ſucceſsful ? 

Anſ. This queſtion has been already anſwered 
at No. 1. and 2. where I have ſhewn by what means 
| have improved the coarſe wool of my own ſheep, 
and how I have raiſed it to ſuch a degree of 
fineneſs, as to render it perfectly equal to Spaniſh 
wool. 

But not only coarſe wool may be changed into 
fine wool; it is alſo poſſible to reduce fine curled 
wool into coarſe, long, and looſe wool. 

The quality of wool ſeems to depend upon de- 
ſcent, and the quantity of it upon food. Hence 
a ſheep, when fed during the year with fo ſpar- 
ing a hand, as juſt to be able to ſupport its lite, 

brings 
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brings only half the weight of wool, which the 
very ſame ſheep would have produced, if its 
food had been more plentiful. 

The moſt advantageous mode which I know of, 
for improving the wool to a deſired degree of 
fineneſs, is to put ſuch rams to the ewes as poſ- 
ſeſs that fineneſs of wool, which we wiſh to tranſ- 
fer to our flocks. 

The more perfect the rams are, which we have 
procured for our flocks, the more quickly will 
that improvement go on. Nature does not al- 
ways accommodate herſelf to the rapid progreſs 
which our expectations of her liberality often antici- 
pate; yet it has been confirmed by experience, 
that ſhe ſeldom departs from the following * 
portions: 

Suppoſe the ram, whoſe ſhnenela of wool we 
wiſh to incorporate with our flocks, to be deſig- 
nated by the figure 1. and the ewe which we unite 
to the ram to be denoted by the ſign o. Now, 
as the fire is equally neceſſary with the dam to 
produce a lamb, it follows that the lamb will parti- 
cipate of one half of the qualities of the fire, and 
one half of the qualities of the dam; the lamb con- 
ſequently will be related to its fire as 1 + o =; 
that is to ſay, it will ſhare in one half of the qua- 
| lities of the fire. 

Further, in the ſecond generation let the ram 
remain 1. and the lamb produced from the firſt 
generation let remain in its qualities half; it follows, 

> that 
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that the lamb produced from 1 +#+ ſhall he 
equal to three-fourths of the qualities of the fire, 
Let the ram for the third generation be again 
1. and the ewe to be croſſed by it remain three. 
fourths, and the offspring of this couple ſhall po. 
ſeſs ſeven-eighths of the qualities of its fire. 
Finally, let the ram for the fourth generation 
be 1. and the ewe to be put to the ram, be ſeven. 
cighths; it follows that the lamb from the fourth 
generation ſhall partake fifteen- ſixteenths of the 
qualities of its ſire, and almoſt equal him. It 
may be eaſily perceived, that ſhepherds, by fol- 
lowing up theſe rules, which depend on the un- 
alterable laws of nature, may approximate their 
wool to that fineneſs which they would have it 
attain. Nature, it is true, advances ſometimes 
forward or goes backward contrary to our ex- 
pectation, yet on the whole ſhe remains faithful 
to her proceedings. The following rules may, 


in general, be relied on with ſafety. 


1. He that would improve the fineneſs of his 
wool, muſt endeavour to get as fine rams as pol- 
ſible, more eſpecially for the firſt generation; 
for it is evident from what has been above ſtated, 
that if the firſt ram is not ſo valuable as the ſe- 
cond, the improvement muſt of courſe advance 
more ſlowly. 

2. That the wool improves in fineneſs, in the 
ſame proportion as the wool is finer which the 
ewe of the firſt generation poſſeſſes. 


3. The 
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3. That care ought to be taken not to admit a 
ram for the ſubſequent generations, whoſe wool 
is not equally fine with the firſt ram. If that 
ſhould happen, every one muſt ſee, that by 
ſuch an accident, the progreſs towards refine- 
ment muſt either be ſtopped, or at leaſt greatly 
retarded. 

4. In caſe the breeder does not wiſh that 
his wool ſhould poſſeſs the higheſt degree of fine- 
neſs, but only half or three-tourths of it, he can 
eaſily accompliſh his defire. For he need only 
take a ram from the firſt generation one half, 
and a ewe from the fame generation one half ; 
or a ram from the ſecond generation, three- 
fourths, and a ewe from the fame generation, 
three-fourths, and the improvement of the fleece 
ſhall! ſtop, ſo that there will be no change either 
from better to worſe, or from worſe to better. 

5. But if the breeder is not attentive enough 
to this particular, and puts a ewe which was 
uſed for the firſt generation, or a ewe of the 
fame coarſeneſs of wool with her, to a ram from 
the firſt generation, and conſequently puts o to , 


it naturally may be inferred, that the lamb pro- 


duced by this couple, ſhall have only one-fourth 
of the fineneſs of his ſire's wool. 

If a ſhepherd puts a ram from this generation =+ 
to a ewe = o, the lamb will inherit of its original 
ſire's qualities, no more than one- eighth. In ſuch 
a caſe, the line drawn between the ſorts, to which 
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the ram and the ewe belong, becomes gradually 
more prominent, and the two breeds which were 
intended to melt together in their properties, be- 


gin to ſeparate and to return to their former ſtate. 


And when this happens, it is not uncommon to 
hear the unexperienced multitude talk in the fol. 
lowing manner: it is impoſſible to improve our 
wool—we have done and tried all we could. At 
the firſt ſight it ſeemed as if it would anſwer, but 
we now find by experience that it will not ſuc- 
ceed. Our wool at firſt improved, but not for 
any length of time; it ſoon returned to its for- 
mer coarſcneſs. Our paſtures are fo bad, that they 
cannot anſwer the purpoſe. They are too hard, too 
weak, too ſour, and too ſweet, and fo forth. 
We have not hay enough, its quality is execrable, 
and how can ſtraw produce fine wool? It is in 
vain to talk from books. The learned may 
keep their Latin huſbandry to themſelves ; we 
know the thing better from experience. Juicy 
clover, nutritive graſs, either on plains or hills, 


and attention to the proper mode of treating this 


ſpecies of domeſtic animals, will improve more ef- 
fectually the fineneſs of the wool, than all the 
book learning in the univerſe. 

But however important this practical wiſdom 
may appear, nothing is more certain than, that 
no fort of wool can be improved, without the 
methods abovementioned, and that no regular 
progreſs in improvement is practicable, without 

applying 
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applying thoſe methods with as much accuracy 
and conſtancy as poſſible. 

Food has no manner of influence on the qua- 
lity or ſineneſs of the wool. The quality which 
we diſcover. in the wool of one flock is an eſſen- 
tial and diſtinguiſhing mark of it from other 
flocks. It remains unalterable in all ſubſequent 
generations, provided no faults are committed on 
the part of the breeder, which have tendency 
to render it worſe. The quantity of wool de- 
pends entirely upon the quantity and nature of 
food. | 

If a flock be allowed to ſuffer hunger, a natu- 
ral conſequence will be, the wool ſtops in growth, 
it loſes its ſoftneſs, melts as it were together in 
cluſters, and becomes leſs uſeful. 

Let any one clip off the bad wool, then feed 
the animal plentifully, and it will produce more 
uſeful wool, which has natural elaſticity. 

A breeder who would give his wool only a 
certain and fixed degree of ſineneſs, ſuch as one 
half or three-fourths, or ſeven-eighths in the 
fineneſs of the ram, may, if he like it, turn fine 
wool into more coarſe, by putting a ram of one 
half to a ewe of one half, or a ram of three- 
fourths to a ewe of three-fourths, or a ram of ſe- 
ven- eighths to a ewe of ſeven-eighths. 

Sometimes nature, 'as I have already obſerved, 
ſeems to diverge from her uſual courſe, and the 
fleece turns out to be cither a little finer or coar- 
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ſer than was expected, but this ſhe does only oc- 
caſionally, and it is far from being general. A 
new born lamb diſplays no marks of the finenck 
to which its fleece ſhall attain in proceſs of time; 
and no leſs than a whole year muſt have paſſed, 
before it is poſſible to decide that point with any 
degree of certainty. 

Some have a rule, to breed no more lambs for 
rams than are abſolutely neceſſary to propagate 
their flocks. But this cuſtom has a tendency, ] 
will not ſay to retard improvement, but to make 
it retrograde. For if there are no more rams 
reared than are abſolutely neceſſary, it will often 
happen, that among thoſe rams there are ſome, 
whoſe wool is of a lower degree of fineneſs than 
was expected. If this take place even in regard 
to one, the conſequences may eaſily be foreſeen. 

Thoſe, therefore, who would wiſh to avoid 
ſuch diſappointments, will bring up twice or thrice 
as many rams for their flocks, as are abſolutely 
neceſlary ; for, by ſo doing, he procures himſelf 
the liberty of ſelecting ſuch as will anſwer beſt his 
purpoſe. And as this double or treble number 
of rams are to be kept only till they are one year 
old, he may, after the ſelection, get the reſt caſ- 
trated. If this remark be duly attended to, there 
is as little probability that the wool of the flocks in 
Germany, or more northernprovinces, ſhoulddege- 
nerate from the excellence of its quality, than there 


is for believing that the flocks of Spain ſhall ceaſe 
to 


tl 
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to propagate the qualities of their fleece. In- 
deed, were the Spaniſh breeders themſelves to 
ceaſe ſelecting for their ewes the moſt proper 
rams, or even negle& to do fo with their uſual 
care and accuracy, nothing can be more certain, 
than that thoſe famous flocks would ſoon ſink into 
contempt. 

In Spain but few lambs of the fine wandering 
herds are caſtrated, and theſe are called tame 
lambs, becauſe they anſwer the voice of the 
ſhepherd, by coming when they are called, and 


for this reaſon they are uſed to lead the flocks. 


All other male lambs remain rams, and hence it 
is eaſy for the breeder to ſelect ſuch of them as 
are apt to propagate the ſame fineneſs of wool, 
and to preſerve its fame. 

Q. 12. How often in a year are the ſheep ſhorn ? 
is there any difference of weight and quality, 
in the ſummer and winter wool ? 

Anſ. As to the time when, and how often, 
the German ſheep are ſhorn, it is commonly 
once a year, and that either at the end of May 
or the beginning of June. The fineneſs or 
coarſeneſs of the wool makes no alteration in this 
rule. 

In other provinces the ſheep of the ſame qua- 
lity are clipped twice a year ; the firſt time at the 
end of April or the beginning of May, and the 
lecond time at the end of Auguſt or the begin- 
ming of September. The quantity of the wool 
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clipped "at the firſt period is greater than that 


has been allowed to grow ſeven months, and the 
ſecond only five. 

The weight of wool has been found to keep 
pace with the quantity and quality of the food. A 
ſheep which has got no more, and no better food 
than was indiſpenſably neceſſary to preſerve its 
life, produces only two pounds of wool in a year; 
but, give the very ſame ſheep, in the ſucceeding 
year, plenty of good food, ſo that it fattens, and 
the weight of its wool will increaſe to four 
pounds. 

If we conſider only thoſe ſheep which are nei. 
ther quite fat, nor quite meagre, but in a ſtate 
between theſe extremes, the produce of wool in 
Germany, on an average, may be eſtimated in 
the following manner. 

A ſuckling ewe of the mixed Spaniſh and Saxon 
breed, with a long tail, commonly gives in a 
year, of wool, about 23 lbs. A ram of the 
ſame breed and deſcription, 4 lbs. 

A large ſuckling ewe of the Holſtein breed, in 


the marſhes, with a ſhort tail, 4 lbs. A ram of 


the ſame kind 7 Ibs. 
A ſuckling ewe of the little Heyde-Schmucken, 
1x to 13 lbs. A ram of the ſame race 2 lbs. 


The reaſon why the ſame kind of ſheep is 


clipped in one region twice, and in another only 


once 2 year, is, becauſe the breeders wiſh to 
{ell 
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ſ-l1 off their wool in the eaſieſt and moſt advan- 
tageous manner, without being at the expence of 
exportation. For if there are wool manufacturers 
or buyers in the neighbourhood, who deſire 
ſhort and fine wool, the ſheep are clipped twice 
a year; but if ſuch manufacturers or buyers deſire 
a Jong and fine ſort of wool, the breeders accom- 
modate themſelves to their wiſhes, and clip their 
flocks once a year. 
But to preſerve the health of the flocks, it is, 
I think, more adviſeable to clip them only once 
a year, and that in the middle of the ſummer. 
The weather in autumn 1s very unſettled, at one 
time very cold, at another very warm; and to 
{trip the ſheep in this ſeaſon of their wool, is to 
deprive them of the comfortable garments which 
nature gave them as a covering, againſt the incle- 
mency of the weather. Beſides, theſe animals, 
when their naked ſkin is expoſed to cold rain, 
commonly loſe their appetite for food, ſhrink in- 
to a melancholy poſture, and endeavour to creep 
into holes, either under trees, or in buildings, 
and very evidently decreaſe in fleſh. However, 
it muſt be allowed, that by clipping a ſheep 
twice a year, one-tenth more wool is gained, 
than by clipping it only once. The reaſon ap- 
pears to be, becauſe the wool never grows more 
quickly than at the time when it has been ſhorn. 
A ſheep clipped once in two years will cer- 
tunly give one-third leſs wool, than if it had 
Z 2 been 
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been clipped four times in two years; and 2 
ſheep ſhorn once in three years will furniſh but 
half the wool it would have given, if it haq 
been clipped fix times in three years. 

The longer the wool, the leſs quickly it 
grows, till at laſt when it has attained the length 
appointed by nature, it entirely ſtops, and doe; 
not grow any longer. 


00 
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(SWEDEN.) 


Obſervations on S heep, particularly thoſe of Sze- 
den. Tranſlated from the Communications 
of Baron David Schulz de Schulzenheim, a 


Foreign Honorary Member of the Board of 
Agriculture. 


— — ; 


Cnanlzs the Ninth brought over to Sweden 
a German ſhepherd, with 100 German ſheep; 
and a further amelioration of the breed of ſheep 
was projected in the reign of Guſtavus Adolphus, 
and of queen Chriſtina. But it is to a later pe- 
riod that we muſt more particularly aſcribe the 
honour of having promoted with activity the im- 
provement of ſheep-farming. By the endeavours 
of the late Sir Jonas Alſtroemer (counſellor of 
commerce, and knight of the order of Vaſa), 
that moſt zealons improver of the breed of ſheep, 
there was eſtabliſhed m the year 1739, near 
Alingſos, a ſchool for ſhepherds, with a falary for a 
maſter ſhepherd brought from abroad. The ſame 
gentleman had already procured, in 1715, ſome 
fine woolled Engliſh ſheep; in 1723 ſome Spaniſh, 
and in 1726 ſome from Eiderſtadt. Provincial 

ſhepherds 
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ſhepherds, inſtructed by the maſter ſhepherd, 
and lecturer, on political economy at Alingſos, 
were ordered for each county: but as the em- 
ployment of perſons of this profeſſion, though but 
ill paid, came, in the long run, to fall heavy on 
the public; and at the ſame time tended to in. 
troduce into the management of ſheep refine. 
ments which the ſimplicity of nature does not re- 
quire, an end was put, in the year 1766, not 
without reaſon, to this ſhepherd eſtabliſhment, 
which had perhaps, at its original commence. 
ment, been uſeful. 

In the year 1741 premiums began to be diſtri. 
buted for the beſt breeding rams of the Spaniſh 
and Engliſh race, which were ſold to the country 
people. The peaſants were, beſides this, encou- 
raged by rewards given for good breeds of ſheep. 
From the laſt mentioned year to the year 1780, 
there were diſtributed premiums of 25 per cent. 
on the value of genuine Spaniſh, Engliſh, and 
Eiderſtadtiſh wool, fold to the woollen manufac- 
turers; on which account there were alſo em- 
ployed certain appraiſers, who were paid at the 
wool warehouſes of the Board of Manufactures. 
From the Tranſactions of the Royal College of 
Commerce it appears, that from 1750 to 1760 
the annual importation was already at a medium, 
4,468 pounds leſs than during the ten preceding 
years, although the manufacturing of cloth had 


rather increaſed, and foreign cloths could only 
| be 
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be got into the country by means of ſmuggling. 
ln 1781, the premiums were lowered to 15 per 
cent. and in 1786 to 12 per cent. The premi- 
ums on wool were paid till the beginning of the 
Realiſation, in 1776, in dollars copper, which, 
with a variation in the courſe, of exchange during 
thoſe years, from 36 to 72 marks and upwards, 
might at an average be reckoned at 54 marks to 
a rix-dollar, in ſpecie: and the ſum total of the 
premiums diſtributed during forty years, amounts 
in Swediſh rix-dollars, to 235,575, 478. 4r.* 
During the above forty years, the cloth manu- 
facturers are known to have received, at a medi- 
um, a yearly ſupply of fine wool of home pro- 
duction, which paſſed through the wool ware- 
houſes of the Board of Manufactures, of 85,074 
pounds; foreign fine wool imported, 65,576 
pounds, making together, 150,650 pounds. But 
if the amount of the home and foreign finer wool 
be reckoned only for the laſt twenty years, the 
annual average ariſes to 186,232 pounds. The 
premium wool of home production has, during 
the laſt ten years, conſiderably exceeded the quan- 
lity of foreign fine wool imported. And that the 
quantity of home-bred fine wool from the fine 
woolled Spanith race is perceived to be ſmaller in 
the table for the year 1789 and 1790, by no 


means 


* Equal to £54,626, 6s. ſterling, reckoning the intrinſic 
value of bullion. | 
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means proves any diminution of the ſtocks of 
ſheep; for ſince the wool in the wool warehouſes 
was merely appraiſed at about half of what the 
manufacturers paid for it, and ſince the premiums 
were not only lowered to 12 per cent. but alf 
during the laſt three years were not paid ready 
money, the ſheep farmers came more than for. 
merly to ſell their fine wool directly to the manu. 
facturers, without depoſiting it in the wool ware. 
houſes; that round about way, being beſides at. 
tended at all times with difficulty and loſs of time 
to the country people who live at a great diſtance, 
Some perſons alſo cauſe cloths to be worked out 
of their wool by the manufacturer, on their own 
account, paying for the labour; and beſides, peo- 
ple are become more expert in private houſes in 
the art of ſpinning fine wool. 

As the Board of Manufacturers can only ſtate 
the amount of the premium wool which has been 
appraiſed and fold in their warehouſes, it is ſcarce- 
ly poſſible to fix the preciſe quantity of the fine 
wool of the Spaniſh kind produced in this coun: 
try. According to the report made by the pro- 
vincial ſhepherds, there were in the kingdom in 
1764, 88,750 genuine fine woolled ſheep, with- 
out counting 23,384 good ſheep of mixed breeds. 
If perfe& credit could be given to the firſt ot 
theſe numbers, it would give room to conjecture, 
that in the above year there was in the country a 


ſtock of 266,2 59 lbs. of fine wool, The annual 
fleece 
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fleece of each Spaniſh ſheep may reaſonably be 
reckoned at 3 pounds, without adding to it the 
wool of the belly and legs, which however the 
manufacturers are accuſtomed to let paſs at the 
fame price with the reſt, when it is found to be 
well waſhed. How much ought to be-deducted 
from the quantity ſtated, on account of dirtineſs, 


it is equally impoſſible to determine, as many 


people neither waſh the Spaniſh ſpecies of wool 
before nor after the ſhearing, ſo that the propor- 
tion may vary from 20 to 50 per cent. 

The ſpecification of the ſeveral quantities of 
wool which are depoſited every year in the public 
warchouſes, does not prove with certainty the 
number of ſheep farms, ſince certain houſekeep- 
ers who live at a diſtance from the Board of Ma- 
nufactures, ſometimes lay up their wool during 
two years; and others who live nearer, now and 
then ſend their wool, in ſeparate parcels, for each 
of which they receive different numeros. Com- 
monly, large flocks of ſheep are not kept on each 
farm : for though ſeveral hundred ſheep are kept 
through the winter on certain gentlemen's eſtates, 
which together may form about one- eighteenth 
part of the 80,713 farms ( hemmantal) older and 
newer, which our country 1s ſuppoſed to contain; 
yet on thegreater number there are maintained only 
about fifty head, and often much fewer. It is be- 
yond all doubt that the race of fine-woolled ſheep 
las annually increaſed in this country, ſince the ad- 

4 vantages 
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vantages thereof came to be better known, and 
ſince the management of them has been remarka. 
bly ſimplified. It is alſo not to be denied, tha 
the public encouragements for the propagation of 
the Spaniſh race of ſheep have been carried among 
us to the greateſt height. Yet at the ſame time, 
there is no danger of the foreign races diſappear. 
ing, together with the premiums, which would 


be the caſe with many other coſtly and brilliant 
eſtabliſhments. 


Our demand for foreign, Spaniſh, and Portu. 


gueze wool is probably at preſent ſtill greater, 
than the importation in the table for the year 
1789 and 1790 ſeems to indicate. The Swediſh 
navigation was at that time cramped by the diſtur- 
bances of war, and the manufacturers could hard- 
ly employ themſelves in any thing elſe than weav- 
ing by commiſhon. On the other hand, the ex- 
traordinary great importation of fine wool in 1778, 
and the years about that period, may be attribut- 
ed to the change of the Swediſh dreſs, and the fall 
in the price of Spaniſh wool, during the Engliſh 
war. A great part, however, of the Spaniſh 
wool here mentioned is by no means of the fineſt 
ſorts; for inſtance, Caceres, or Eſtremaduran, 
Andaluſian, and Portugueze wool, and ſeveral 
Lanas Churras, as they are called. It is the Se- 
govian, and particularly the genuine Leoneſe 
wools, which, however, are uſually comprehend- 
ed under the name of Pilas, Leone/as, Cres 
whic 
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which give to cloth the diſtinguiſhed ſoftneſs, on 
which the courtier ſets ſo great a value. The ſo 
perfectly fine Spaniſh cloth, which has the ſoft- 
neſs of velvet and ſatin, and which we generally 
ſee come in preſents to other countries, is not 
worked from the wool of Spaniſh ſheep, but 
from the wool taken from the Peruvian Vigogna, 
Lama, or Alpaca (camellus glama et paros Linnæi), 
which is of the camel ſpecies, and which will 
ſcarcely (it is probable) be introduced into Europe, 
though it ſhould ſeem that, they ought to thrive 
equally well on the Spaniſh, as on the Peruvian 
mountains, which are ſtill higher, and covered 
with ſnow. Vigogna or Vicugna cloths, howe- 
ver, are faid to be frequently adulterated by a 
mixture of ſheep's wool, or beaver. 

It appears from the public accounts, that the 
importation of foreign coarſe wool has during the 
laſt years decreaſed, and conſequently the coarſer 
ſpecies of ſheep in the country, far from falling 
off, have rather, during the importation of the 
fine woolled Spaniſh race, been gradually multi- 
plied, as the conſumption, together with the pro- 


greſs of population, muſt have increafed. Our 


manufacturers work coarſe articles for the. moſt 
part of foreign wool. The degree to which clo- 
thiers, ſtuff- workers, hat-makers, and different 
other workmen are furniſhed with coarſe wool of 
home production is inconſiderable: this our in- 
habitants muſt themſelves uſe. . During the laft 
242 war, 
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war, when an extraordinary quantity of commiſ. 
ſion goods were worked, the importation of coarſe 
wool might have been conjectured tobe greaterthan 
the preceding years; but that the caſe was other. 
wiſe, proceeds from this, that the ſtuff manyfac. 
tures fell into decay, in conſequence of the peo. 
ple having begun to uſe filk and cotton articles 
for under garments, and lining for clothes. There 
is alſo a greater quantity of Engliſh woollens im- 
ported by ſmugglers at preſent, than formerly, 
An examination of our public accounts, would 
alſo aſcertain to what towns in this wide extended 
kingdom, and from what places, the finer, as well 
as the coarſer foreign wool has been imported. 
The Poliſh and Lithuanian wool, which is brought 
here from Dantzig and Kcenigſberg, forms, among 
the coarſer ſorts of wool, the greateſt quantity. 
An attempt has alſo been made, by means of pre- 
miums of twelve per cent. to encourage the Poliſh 
race of ſheep; but very few perſons have found 
their account in it. Beſides the inconſiderable 
importation of Ruſſian wool, which has a great 
reſemblance to the Poliſh, there are alſo import- 
ed, for the purpoſe of furs, ſkins of black lambs, 
taken either before they are lambed, or immedi- 
ately after. It is beyond all doubt, that the good 
management of ſheep is carried the furtheſt in the 
ſouthern part of Sweden, or what is called the 
kingdom of Gothland. But Stockholm, although 
ſituated in Upper Sweden, draws to itſelf, as the 
K. | capital 
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capital of the kingdom, the greateſt quantity both 
of home and foreign fine and coarſe wool. The 
public warchouſe at Norrkceping has, however, 
ſome years received for appraiſement more premi- 
um wool of home production, than the ware- 
houſe of Stockholm. 

The total number of the Swediſh breed of ſheep, 
cannot be otherwiſe ſtated than according to pro- 
bability. To provide our nearly 2,800,000 in- 
habitants, older and younger, annually, with the 
neceſſary wool, it would ſeem that at leaſt three 
marks“ for each perſon, or the fleece of an old 
ſheep, with a proportional addition of the wool 
of the increaſing race of lambs, is neceſſary. 
Now, if 2,800,000 full grown, more or leſs 
woolly ſheep, together with the year's lambs, are 


ſuppoſed to yield at an average three marks of 


wool, there reſults from thence a 

quantity of - - 8,400,000 lbs. 
From which is to be ſubtracted the 

medium importation for the 

laſt 20 years, of Spaniſh fine 

e 64.947 
Alſo the average of foreign coarſe 

wool, imported during the 

ſame period, viz. 30, 705 

ſtone, or - - 614,108 


679.055 Ibs. 


There remains 7, 720,94 5 lbs. 


This 


* A mark is much the ſame ay a pound. 
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This balance gives room to conjecture, that there 
are now maintained during the winter, in Sweden 
and Finland, 2,573,648 ſheep (not reckoning 
the additional lambs of the year) or 31 or 42 
ſheep at an average on each farm. On certain 
gentlemen's eſtates, with their dependent cot. 
tage-farms, as alſo in thoſe provinces, which 
are provided with good paſtures and abun. 
dant hay, a greater number of ſheep are 
kept upon each farm; but -this muſt take place 
in a leſs degree, where the ground is overgrown 
with wood, or marſhy: and in a land ſo une. 
qually cultivated, and which ſtretches from the 
55th to the 7oth degree of latitude, no perfect 
uniformity in this caſe can take place; but if the 
breed of ſheep continue to be augmented in the 
ſame progreſſion, in a few years, Sweden, which 
is at leaſt fix times as large as England, fo famed 
for her profitable ſheep, muſt be able to do more 
than ſupply her own wants, with almoſt as good 
kinds of wool as the Spaniſh, and likewiſe with 
the coarſer kinds reſembling the German and 
the Poliſh. In the whole of Great Britain, 
there are maintained, it is ſuppoſed, at pre- 
ſent, 28,800,000 ſheep, which together with 
2,037,000 lbs. of Spaniſh wool, the medium 
importation into that country, muſt give an 
annual ſtock of nearly 88 4 millions of pounds of 
wool. This quantity again divided among eight 
millions of people, would amount to above 11 

marks 
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marks of wool a man; but at this-rate it would 
appear, that hardly one-third part of the woollen 
manufactures remains in the country.“ 

Of the farms above ſtated, which ſupply the 
Swediſh cloth manufacturer with premium wool 
of home production, of the Spaniſh kind, there 
may be two belonging to the writer of this paper. 
At the one of theſe, a race of Spaniſh ſheep, of 
near ſifty years ſtanding, is kept. I have fix different 
times brought from Spain, both rams and ewes, 
with a view, if poſſible, further to ameliorate the 
Spaniſh breed of ſheep already on the ſpot. I 
had alſo of late years an excellent opportunity, 
by means of a friend and relation reſident in that 
country : but as a proof that even in the Spaniſh 
province, noted for the breed of ſheep, real fine 
woolled ſheep are not ſo common, I muſt men- 
tion that of ſix different cargoes, conſiſting of 
Leoneſe and Old Caſtile ſheep, procured with 
great pains, not more than a ſingle one, which 
arrived here in the year 1778, ſurpaſſed the for- 
mer race. All the others were far below compa- 
riſon with them; on which account alſo, the ap- 
praiſers at the public hall ſtrongly diſſuaded all 
mixture of the four latter parcels of Spaniſh rams 
and ewes, with my former ſtock. What value 


18 


* Wool is made uſe of for various other purpoſes in Eng- 
land befides that of cloth, by which immenſe quantities are 
conſumed, as in carpets, upholſtery, ſadlery, in articles for 


carriages, &c. 
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is put in Spain itſelf on a choice ram, appears h 
this, that for ſuch a one, according to Baron 


Clas. Alſtromer's ocular evidence, a curious ſheep. 


farmer in the country will pay as high as 100 
Spaniſh ducats. 

The capital fort, which arrived in 1778, was 
of the Leoneſe ſtock, which I alſo think has the 
preference over the much renowned Caſtilian 
race, from Segovia, Soria, and Burgos. The 
wool of the above ſheep was of the fort, which 
the Engliſh call clothing wool, which is very ſoft, 
greaſy, curly or rather wavy, thick matted toge- 
ther at the top, and is preferred by the clothiers, 
becauſe it felts better, and makes a finer cloth, 
than the ſort which is dry, hairy, pointed at the 
extremities, buſhy, and commonly longer and 
thinner. The wool of the leſs fortunate cargoes 
of Spaniſh ſheep, reſembled more the laſt de- 
ſcribed, or Andalufian ſpecies, though confider- 
ably finer than the Barbary, Roman, or Engliſh 
ſorts of wool, which are called combing ools. 
The laſt mentioned ſheep were larger, and eſpeci- 
ally longer legged than the Leoneſe, but gave a 
much ſmaller produce than their buſhy and up- 
ſtanding wool ſeemed to promiſe. The Leoneſe 
breed, which I imported, have alſo a pretty ſtout 
trunk or body, which is covered with a thick 
wool, quite down to the legs, which are very 


ſhort. As a mark that their deſcendants were of 


the genuine race, I obſerved, beſides the ſoftnels 
and 
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and abundance of their wool, that half of their 
ears wre brown, like the firſt ſtock. The Leoneſe 
ewes alſo lived to ſee five generations in lineal de- 
ſcent from themſelves, of which none have degene- 
rated in point of fineneſs of wool, upon the moſt 
accurate compariſon. The wool from the above 
two farms, is now reckoned of the firſt quality of 
Spaniſh wool of home production, in the public 
warehouſe at Stockholm. It is divided, with a 
view to the appraiſement, in the Spaniſh man. 
ner, into 1ſt, 2d, 3d fort ; but it has for ſeveral 
years, without counting the per cent. premiums, 
fetched from the manufacturers, one ſort with an. 
other, twenty-four {killings (half a rix dollar), 
and twenty-four ſkillings eight rund/tycke, and 
laſt year thirty-four ſkillings.* The purchaſers 
themſelves likewiſe own, that they ſeldom get 
wool from Spain, that is equal in quality to that 
of my breed of ſheep. 

With regard to food for ſheep, it has been 
found here, as it has been found in ſome other 
places, that the moſt proper paſture, is the fal- 
low fields in ſummer, and the ſtubble fields 
in autumn. The idea of ſome people, that rich 
paſture is not the moſt proper for fine wool- 
led ſheep, is certainly ill-founded. Different 
kinds of trifolium, medicago, lotus, vicia, toge- 
ther with other diadelphiſts, which grow in abun. 

23 dancg 


* Intrinſically equal to three ſhillings and four pence ſterling;. 
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dance in the fields, form their moſt favourite 
food, provided the growth of theſe plants be 
not too rank. The objection that ſheep are more 
apt to dirty themſelves on ſummer fallow is unim. 
portant when applied to the beſt Spaniſh breed; 
for their wool, matted at the points, is covered 
over, and ſtuck together as it were with a var. 
niſh, by means of which the interior wool pre- 
ſerves all its cleanneſs, and its white colour, which 
only acquires ſomewhat of a yellowiſh caſt from 
its greaſineſs. On the outſide, the choiceſt ſheep 
appear as if they were done over with a dark brown 
paſte, and they can thus be ſeparated, at firſt 
ſight, by a perſon of ſkill, from the infer iorkinds, 
which are whiter, on the outſide. Although an 
induſtrious farmer does not leave broad headlands 
in his fields, and cleans his ditches frequently, 
yet in this country there are conſiderable hills on 
almoſt every farm. Sheep are alſo much accul- 
tomed to feed upon the tender and rich weeds 
which they pick from the fallow, which, at the 
fame time, they manure. If the ſummer fallow 
is not ſufficient for paſture, high lying graſs 
incloſures are choſen for that purpoſe; and though 
the ſituation of our country is ſubje& to various 
inconveniencies, yet our woods give us eaſy op- 
portunities, by means of palings, to make ma- 
ny ſeparations; ſo that we are under the neceſſity 
of having recourſe to commons, and heaths for 
ſheep paſture, by which the breeds are apt 


to be mixed. Shepherds and dogs are for the 
ſame 
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Sweden : and though the graſs in the incloſures be 

not at firſt of the choiceſt quality, it quickly im- | 
proves, when ſheep paſture in them for any time : ; 
and beſides, they eat with great eagerneſs certain 
leſs noticed graſſes, ſuch as the feftuca ovina Lin- 
nei, which grow on the ſharpeſt and moſt mea- 
gre hills. Trees of thoſe kinds, which are apt 
to ſoil the wool, are generally deſtroyed in their 
paſture grounds; but ſhady, leafy trees are the 
more uſeful, as a ſcorching heat hurts the ſheep 
more than cold, and even wet. For the moſt a 
part too, the paſture grounds are ſituated ſo 1 
near the farm offices, that the ſheep at the ap- _—_ 
proach of a heavy rain may quickly be driven 


fame reaſon unneceſſary with us in Upper I 


home; and in other places ſheds are conſtrued q 
to afford them ſhelter. | In caſe of a continued 9 
rain, a careful ſheep farmer alſo prefers foddering [ | 


his ſheep in the houſe, particularly ſoon after 
the ſhearing, when they are more delicate. 
Some perſons fold their ſheep all night on the 
ſummer fallow, for the ſake of manuring it; but 
it is always better, for fear of bad weather and 
wild beaſts, to drive them home every evening. 
If there is not running water, or good ſprings in 
the paſture ground, it is ſo much the more ne- 
ceſſary to drive the ſheep home, for the ſake of 
watering them at the lakes or wells, which in 
this country are ſcldom wanting near the farm 
houſes, becauſe their diſorders in the ſtomach, 
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and worms in the inteſtines, moſtly proceed from 
their drinking ſtagnated water. 

For winter food, hay well got in on dry fields, 
or upland hay, is always choſen, and the greateſt 
quantity of fodder ought to be at the rate of three 
marks a day for each ſheep, reckoning the year- 
ling lambs; this fodder (which ſhould be mea- 
ſured out in baſkets) for ſeven months, during 
which time our ſheep muſt be kept within doors, 
makes thirty-one and a half ſtones (of 20 lbs.), or 
a good load of hay. When one meal is given of 
leaves, and another of the ſtraw of ſpring corn or 
peas, from a third part, to the half of the hay, 
may be deducted. Of the leaf kind the fallow, 
the willow, the ozier, the maple (acer plantansi- 
des), and the birch, are the beſt for feeding ſheep. 
On the other hand, inquiry is wanting how far 
the alder and the oak are inferior, and whether 
the aſpen, which they ſo eagerly devour, is al- 
ways hurtful, as our experienced cultivator, 
Charles Guſtavus Boje, was inclined to maintain. 
Some perſons, beſides a ſufficient quantity of hay, 
ſpend yearly from a quarter to half a barrel of 
oats on each ſheep : but my breed has not alter- 
ed, although they never have had this coſtly 
food. It is received as an incontrovertible truth, 
that the better ſheep are fed with hay, the more 
ſurely, the breed is preſerved in its primitive 
goodneſs; but experience is thought at the fame 


time to prove, that well got ſpring corn ſtraw, 
can 
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can pretty well ſupply the want of hay, when 
the ſheep at the ſame time get a little refuſe of 
corn and chaff. Other cultivators, on the flat 
grounds of Upland, who have but a ſmall extent 
of graſs land, have fed ſheep with ſingular advan- 
tage on ſtraw with grains, and thus derived an 
unknown profit from the diſtillery of ſpirits, 
which in other points of view, muſt be looked 
upon as the moſt deſtructive of all human inven- 
tions, and which was the principal cauſe that we, 
in the courſe of the laſt ten years, from 1781 to 
1790, at an annual medium, imported 762,072 
barrels of different kinds of corn. 

Fodder is uſually given out of racks; but it is 
neceſſary, that the hay be not put into them, 
when the ſheep are in the houſe, and alſo that 
the bars be cloſe, and ſtand quite upright, if we 
wiſh to prevent the wool from being ſoiled by the 
duſt. I have alſo found, that the fodder may be 
ſtrewed equally well on the floor, according to 
the peaſant's method, by which means, the duſt 
does not fall on the wool, neither is any thing 
left uneaten, Some perſons let out their ſheep 
to water only every third day in winter; but 
with me, they are let out to water, in the coldeſt 
ſeaſon, with the greateſt advantage, twice a day; 
by which means, they only drink moderately, 
and at the fame time take a degree of exerciſe, 
which is requiſite at all ſeaſons. The thick wool- 
led Spaniſh ſheep muſt indeed feel leſs cold, than 

| the 
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the thin woolled and more naked Swediſh breed. 
The ſheep houſes may be aired and cleaned, while 
the ſheep are out: the refuſe of ſtraw is by that 
opportunity ſpread on the floor, and over it new 
fodder. Towards ſpring it is uſeful to lay out twigs 
of pine and juniper in the farm yard, which ſerve 
in ſome degree for food, but ſtill more as a reme- 
dy for the ſcurvy contracted during the winter; 
and there is no danger of the wool being deterio- 
rated thereby, as ſome have pretended. 

It is beyond contradiction, that the fineneſs of 
the wool in ſheep, is principally derived from the 
nature of the race: that a coarſe woolled ſpecies 
of ſheep remains coarſe and ſtraight haired, 
though eating exactly the ſame food as another 
fine woolled ſpecies, which on the contrary pro- 
duces a fine and thick woolled offspring ; that in 
the ſame conntries, both colder and warmer, 
there are found both coarſe and fine woolled 
ſheep, without any particular change in the breed, 
if they do not happen to couple together. It 
muſt not, however, be denied, that a better and 
more ſuitable food improves the ſize of the ſheep, 
their health and fatneſs, all of which may, in the 
long run, have an influence on the ſoftneſs and 
the quantity of the weol. In the ſame manner 
experience prove s, that a moderately warm cli- 
mate is the moſt proper for ſheep. In China, 
and the neighbotaring hot countries of India, 


theep are only uſed for food, and they are there 
| 2 only 
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only provided with very thin hair. Browne in- 
forms us, that European ſheep, in the hot cli- 
mate of Jamaica, had their tufty wool metamor- 
phoſed in the courſe of one or two years, into 
nearly goats* hair. On the contrary, the long 
legged ſheep in the coldeſt climates, are covered 
with a rough and ſtraight wool, under which there 
is found another fur, with a ſofter and more 
tufty wool, but under the belly, and on the in- 
ſide of the thighs, they are moſtly bare, That 
in the mean time, ſuch ſheep thrive better with 
ſevere cold, than others under the tropics, is 
proved by the inſtance of that country, ſo ſtrong- 
ly diſcountenanced by nature, Iceland, which firſt 
began to be inhabited about nine centuries ago 
by fugitives, who ſought there a ſanctuary from 
the then tyrants of the North. That land is not 
now without numerous flocks of ſheep, ſo that 
a ſingle countryman is ſaid to have from 500 to 
1000 head, and the poorelt at leaſt ſixty, They 
are alſo very eaſily maintained, as the ſheep them- 
ſelves for the moſt part ſeek for their own food, on 
the ground coveredwith ſnow; and thoſe which live 
on the mountains, are ſaid to be the fatteſt. Theſe 
ſheep are ſaid to reſemble much our Gothland 
breed; they have ſhort tails, and the rams many 
horns. The ſheep on Gothland, and the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, alſo go out the whole winter, 
and are noted for their incomparable fatneſs. 
This breed of ſheep is alſo in proportion the moſt 
numerous, 
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numerous, and their wool the beſt of the priſtine 
Swediſh native races, which laſt named till rather 
reſemble the Gothlandiſh in ſhape, except that 
the ram's horns are very ſhort. 

To feed ſheep conſtantly in the houſe, as the 
ancient Romans are faid to have in part done, 
with a view to produce more wool on the Taren- 
tine, or what were called the Grecian ſheep, 
ſeems almoſt to be contrary to nature, and is at 
the ſame time extremely expenſive, Yet the af. 
ſertion of ſome, that houſing ſheep deteriorates 


the wool, and that their conſtantly remaining 


in the open air, and being led from one province to 
another, is the principal cauſe of the fineneſs of 
the Spaniſh wool, is beſt cleared up and refuted 
by our method of uniformly feeding the ſheep in 
the houſe from December, to the beginning of 
May, by which the wool loſes nothing of its 
fineneſs. The houſe rams ſo common with us, 
which in towns are fed all the year round under 
cover, neither gain nor loſe in fineneſs of wool, 
though it may be increaſed in quantity by a more 
abundant food. It is true, indeed, that the wool 
is generally fine, thick, ſoft, and ſhort-tufty, on 
the Leoneſe and Caſtilian ſheep, which in autumn 
are removed to Eſtremadura, in winter to Anda- 
luſia, in ſpring are brought back to New and Old 
Caſtile, and in ſummer to Leon; and thus the 
whole year round, wander about in the open air, 


except the day on which they are to be ſhorn; 
and 
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and on the contrary, that the wool is generally 
coarſer and longer, or very like the Barbary 
wool in Andaluſia and Eſtremadura, where the 
ſheep conſtantly remain at home. The reaſon of 
this difference in the fame country is principally 
to be found in the diſſimilarity of the race of 
ſheep; eſpecially as it is demonſtrable that not all 
the wandering ſheep in Spain have the fineſt cloth- 
ing wool, nor all thoſe that remain at home the 
long hairy combing wool. It is granted, howe- 
ver, that the removing of the Leoneſe and Caſti- 
lian ſheep to and from the ſouthern and more 
lowland provinces, where the paſture in winter 
is good, but in ſummer is burnt up by the ſtrong 
heat, may contribute a great deal to the thriving 
of theſe creatures, and alſo to the abundance and 
ſoftneſs of their wool. At the fame time the 
Engliſh and Eiderſtadtiſh ſheep are not moved, 
and preſerve their wool in equal goodneſs, there 
not being the ſame reaſons in Spain, to make a 
removal neceſſary for them. 

By our ſheep being ſheltered in the houſe in 
winter, all hurtful cold is prevented, as well as in 
Spain, where there is alſo no want of ſnow and 
froſt upon the high grounds and mountains. In 
order to obtain a temperate warmth, double doors 
are in winter hung upon their houſes, and air 
holes opened in the walls. In ſpring the ſheep 
are always more delicate, and ought never to be 
let out in the morning before the froſt be thawed, 
and the dew dried up. It is not leſs eſſential that 
2 © they 
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they have a roomy and well ſituated houſe, ſince 
the moſt healthy ſheep, like other living crea. 
tures, need a wholefome air, which, at the ſame 
time, they corrupt with their own breath. Thir. 
ty ſheop require a houſe twenty feet ſquare, and 
from eight to ten feet high, with a thick wain- 
ſcoted ceiling. If the number of ſheep that are 
put into the houſe is greater, ſix feet ſquare are 
commonly reckoned for each ſheep. It is uſual 
alſo to ſeparate the rams and the ewes of one and 
two years old from the older ones; but accord- 
ing to my experience, freſh air and moderate 
warmth, are of more conſequence than ſeparat- 
ing them according to age and ſex. 

Some owners of large ſtocks of ſheep, particu- 
larly in the kingdom of Gothland, like the anci- 
ent Romans, and ſeveral ſheep owners in thoſe 
times, do not allow their ſheep to couple before 
the third autumn. They keep them for this rea- 
ſon not only in ſeparate houſes, but alſo in ſeparate 
incloſed paſtures, and towards the end of Otto- 
ber, cauſe them with much order and regular 
changes, to be covered in each houſe by rams cho- 
ſen for that purpoſe, which are afterwards entirely 
ſeparated from the ſheep. It is perhaps poſlible, 
that a larger race may by this means in time be 
procured ; but, beſides that this order is very trou- 
bleſome to the ſheep-farmer, I am of opinion that 
it is contrary to free and ſimple nature. All ani- 


mals pine, loſe their appetite, if not their health, 
and 
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and at the ſame time couple afterwards with diffi- 
culty, if they do not get their deſires ſatisfied in 
the ſtrongeſt rut-ſeaſon ; and this muſt particular. 
ly be expected of ſheep, which are naturally mes, 
lancholic. My ſheep have, perhaps more than 
moſt others, preſerved the ſame fineneſs, bigneſs, 
good plight, and health, have ſeldom become bar. 
ren, and never ca their young, notwithſtanding 
that they were always allowed to couple whenever 
nature ſuggeſted it, which, however, ſeldom haps. 
pened before the end of the ſecond, or even in 
the courſe of the third year. And although 
there was at leaſt one ram for each ſcore of ſheep, 
and conſequently ſeveral of theſe creatures uſed to 
go together in the ſame paſture, they never hurt 
each other, when the ſharpeſt horns were ſawed 
off nearly to the quick ; but the weakeſt always 
gave way to the ſtrongeſt, and yet none of them 
failed in the open field, in getting an opportunity 
to ſatisſy their deſires, When any old ram began 
to be too miſchievous, he, together with other 
ſheep ſet aſide as being old, fickly, or leſs woolly, 
was killed in the autumn. It is highly neceſſary, 
that briſk and plump individuals be choſen for 
breeding rams: they ought to have a uniform 
white wool, particularly under the belly, on the 
legs, on the cheeks, and on the forehead, And 


they ought not to be allowed to be more than fix = 


or {even years old. The wool, indeed, keeps its 
ineneſs to the lateſt old age, though it may be- 
2C2 come 
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come ſomewhat ſhorter ; but the race degenerates 
if the rams be too old. In the whole animal 
kingdom it appears, indeed, that the likeneſs in 
the progeny is the neareſt to the parent that is the 
youngeſt, the ſtrongeſt, or the moſt ſpirited, at 
the time of copulation ; yet the Meffrs. Alſtrœ. 
mer, father and ſon, who have ſuch great merit 
in furthering the propagation of the fine woolled 
breed of ſheep in this country, have by various 
experiments, both on ſheep of the ſame race and 
croſs breeds (partus hybridus)), confirmed the 
opinion among naturaliſts, that the likenefs is ge- 
nerally derived from the father. 

When nature has its free courſe, the greater 
part of the lambs are produced in this country 
within a fortnight before or after Chriſtmas or 
the new year.“ Theſe early lambs are indeed, 
with us, a little more coſtly to maintain, than 
thoſe that are dropped towards the ſpring ; but 
they are alſo much ſtronger the enſuing autumn, 
provided the lamb and the dam be well taken care 
of during the firſt few weeks, and foddered with 
good hay, in feparate diviſions from the reſt of 
the large ſtock of ſheep. I alſo formerly, with 
a view to a ſuppofed improvement of the breed, 
had the tails of the young ewes cut off, according 
to the Spaniſh practice; but a dairy maid, who 
was offended at this unnatural mutilation, which 

in 


* This is alſo ſaid to be the ufual lambing time in Spain. 
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in truth alſo long impedes the poor creature's: 
walking, determined me to give it up: and ex- 
perience has proved that the ewe does not find 
herſelf incommoded by her long tail, when the 
right rutting time arrives. When the lambs are 
dropped early, the dams are not fo long weaken- 
ed by it, after they get out into the paſtures, and 
they drive their lambs from them at a more ſuit- 
able time than we can point out. When the 
lambs are allowed to follow their dams too, they 
learn from them both to drink and to browſe, 
which they otherwiſe cannot be brought to do 
without difficulty. They who, beſides this, milk 
their ſheep, do not long preſerve the breed in 
equal perfection. In Spain itſelf the ſhepherds, 
it is ſaid, do not milk the ſheep, but carry goats 
with them along with the flocks, for the ſake of 
milk, . 

Salt to be ſure, cannot, properly ſpeaking, 
generate fine wool; but in as much as it increaſes 
appetite, and promotes warmth during rainy and 
cold weather, it may contribute to the thriving 
of the ſheep. Different ſpecies of worms, but 
in particular liver worms (faſciole hepatice), and 
leeches ( hirudines), dropſy, and the jaundice, 
are their moſt common diſtempers ; and they are 
prevented and cured by means of that moſt fa- 
vourite article, ſalt. In Spain, the wandering 
fine woolled ſheep are ſaid eſpecially to get a great 
deal of ſalt when they are driven away from the 


winter 
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winter paſtures, but leſs at the other ſeaſons of 
the year, unleſs there happens to be rainy wea-. 
ther. The good effects of falt may alſo be more 
quickly promoted by what are called lickings 
(Sletor), which are uſed in Sweden, conſiſting 
of falt, pulverized wormwood, and juniper ber. 
ries, which are either given ſo, in a coarſe pow. 
der, or made with tar into a thick broth, or elec- 
tuary, which is given to the ſheep in a hollow fir 
trough, which ſtands in the middle of the ſheep 
houſe, and over which branches of fir are nailed 
acro(s, to prevent the ſheep from ſoiling them- 
ſelves with the broth. Others mix brimſtone with 
this pottage, and make balls of it, which may be 
particularly ſuitable for ſuch ſheep as are ſubject 
to eruptions. Some perſons alſo mix with it, 
tanſy (tanacetum vulgare), bay berries, and gar- 
lic, as being good for worms, and the dropſy. 
Among the things, which ought to be conſidered 
as both food and phyſic, hop tendrils and leaves 
deferve to be named, which the ſheep eat after 
the hops are gathered, with the ſame eagerneſs 
that they do other bitter plants which are ſo 
wholeſome for them. 

The native Swediſh ſheep, which are either 
remarkably white, or black, as alſo the mixtures 
of the Engliſh, German, and Poliſh ſheep, which 
cither yield a ſtraight combing wool, or a wool 
that has curly locks, are generally ſhorn twice in 


the year, without counting the coarſeſt hairy 
kind 
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kind called Ladja. They otherwiſe are apt to 


caſt their wool at the uſual ſhearing ſeaſon. This 
ſort of wool is the moſt general in this country, 
though it is of very unequal goodneſs. Some 
perſons from an immoderate zeal in favour of the 
fine tufted Spaniſh breed, have adviſed, that the 
peaſantry ſhould uſe that ſpecies, and that uni- 
verſally; but aſſuredly a long haired combing 
wool, eſpecially from Engliſh and Eiderſtadtiſh 
croſs breeds, which are larger and more woolly, 
is the beſt ſuited, and moſt indiſpenſable ſort, for 


our Swediſh independent peaſants, holding of the 


crown, who poſſeſs above two-thirds of the king- 
dom; as well as for our peaſants that hold of ſub- 
jects, and for our cottagers. Their induſtrious 
women employ themſclves during the long time 
that the earth 1s locked up in this country, with 
knitting ſtockings, weaving various woollen, or 
mixed linen and woollen ſtuffs, as alſo in many 
places home-ſpun and coarſe cloths, both for them- 
ſelves, and their huſbands and, children. The 
Spaniſh breed, with the finer clothing wool, is 
more profitable for gentlemen, who in this coun- 
try for the moſt part, by means of their depen- 
dants, cultivate their own grounds. The Spaniſh 
breed is ſhorn only once a year.* In Spain the 
ſheep are ſaid to be ſhorn on their return from 


their 


* It ſurely would be worth while to try clipping the 
Spaniſh breed in Sweden twice a year; where they are houb 
ed, it could be done without riſk, 
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their winter paſtures, at the beginning of May, 
in the neighbourhood of Segovia, and in the 
month of June, at Burgos, which is farther 
north. The greateſt number of perfons in this 
country, have alſo their ſhearing time a little be. 
fore midſummer. But as the weather is often till 
cool with us at that ſeaſon, it has been found of 
late years the moſt advantageous to kt that opera- 
tion be performed in the month of July, after 
the meadows are mowed. The wool alſo grows 
the faſteſt in our country about midſummer, and 
it never falls off with me; neither is the heat of. 
ten oppreſſive before the commencement of the 
dog-days. 

Before the ſhearing, the wool with us is almoſt 
univerſally waſhed upon the ſheep. Some perſons 
waſh their ſheep in the open ſea, or in running 
water, but this is never ſo clean, as when the 
ſheep are firſt waſhed in a large tub, with one 
part clear lee, two parts luke-warm water; with 
a ſmall quantity of urine; and then in another 
tub, with leſs lee in the water; after which the 
ſheep are waſhed, laying them always on their 
back, with their heads up, in a tub with clean wa- 
ter; and laſtly, there is poured on the ſheep, 
ſtanding on the ground, a ſufficient quantity of 
water, which is as much as poſſible ſqueezed out 
ef the wool. The ſheep are afterwards driven in- 
fo an unpaſtured adjoining meadow, and remain 
there (to prevent their ſoiling themſelves in the 

ſheephouſe) 
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ſheephouſe) a day and night, not only till they be 
dry, which in good dry weather happens within 
the third day, but alſo, if bad weather does not 
threaten, ſome days longer; fo that the ſame 
greaſe, or ſalve as it is called, may again gather 
on the wool, which gives it a ſofter feel, and 
perhaps adds a little to the weight. Some per- 
ſons waſh their ſheep twice, which I alſo once 
tried, but the wool became rougher in conſe- 
quence of it, and in fact of a greyer appearance. 
The great quantity of greaſe, which the fineſt 
Spaniſh wool contains at the firſt waſhing, mixes 
with the lee water, and makes it quite foft and 
ſoapy ; but this greaſe is wanting in the ſecond 
waſhing, ſo that the water is not in the leaſt ſof- 
tened. If the firſt waſhing is well performed, 
the wool is by that means ſeveral per cent. cleaner 
than the foreign wool that is imported, which has 
not been waſhed after the ſhearing. þ 


Others earneſtly diſſuade from waſhing the woot 


on the ſheep, on the ſuppoſition that in conſe- 
quence of their averſion to water, it muſt do 
them harm; which bad conſequence, however, 
| for my part have. never perceived. . Sheep 
are not indeed uſed to ſwim; however I have 
{cen houſe rams, that had taken an attach- 
ment to. horſes, ruſh after them acroſs branches 
of lakes, ſo that hardly more of the body 
was viſible than the head. In Spain it is ſaid 
the wool is generally firſt ſhorn, and then ſoaked, 
ſtirred, and trampled for two hours in a tub with 

2 D warm 
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warm water. It is afterwards rinſed in running 
water, and laid wet in a heap, that the water 
may run off: and at laſt ſpread out on a mea. 
dow, that it may be well dried before it is 
packed into ſacks. The dirty wool is faid to 
loſe by this waſhing, from 50 to 55 per cent. 
in weight. Some proprietors of manufactures in 
Sweden, have adopted the following method of 
waſhing : they put the dirty wool into a cauf, 
with a great number of holes bored through it, 
which is placed in running water near the projec- 
tion of a bridge, and fixed to it by means of a 
hinge at one corner. The cheſt thus faſtened to 
the bridge can, by means of a crooked ſtick, be 
quickly puſhed down into the water, in a circular 
direction, and drawn up again; by which means 
the water is alternately driven in and out, through 
the holes : after three days and three nights ſoak- 
ing, performed in this manner, together with re- 
peated rinſings, the wool is ſaid to become per- 
fectly white and clear. If ſome perſons in this 
country thus waſh . wool in different ways, there 
are others again, that do not waſh it all, but ra- 
ther chooſe to take a lower price for their wool, 
which, however, muſt always be waſhed after- 
wards at the cloth manufactory. In home-ſpin- 
ning for the uſe of families, the waſhed combing 
wool is reckoned not to ſpin ſo well as the unwaſh- 
ed, which ſtill retains its natural greaſe and clam- 
mineſs; but the yarn muſt afterwards be well 


waſhed before it will take a die. 
| To 
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To mix different ſorts of ſheep for the ſake of 

a breed, is quite common here in Sweden, ſo 
that the ancient race of the country, which pro- 
duced a flight, thin, ſtraight, and ſhort haired 
wool, is now found among the peaſants much 
mixed, particularly with the German curly pe: 
cies. Theſe ſheep are looked upon as more eaſily 
maintained, than the fine tufty Spaniſh breed : 
but according to what has come to my know- 
ledge, the firſt mentioned conſume as much as the 
laſt, and yet theſe are ſeen towards the ſpring 
going half naked : this, however, may perhaps 
proceed from the circumſtance, that the houſes in 
which ſheep are moſt frequently put are too 
warm, and that they are for the moſt part fed 
with leaves, which dry (or heat) them too much : 
add to this, that the peaſants ſeldom meaſure 
off the winter proviſion ſo exactly, that there is not 
ſomething wanting, towards the ſpring. That 
the Spaniſh wool, at leaſt with me, never falls 
off, is perhaps, beſides a more regular diſtribu- 
tion of food, and a moderate warmth in the hou- 
ſes, to be aſcribed in part, to the circumſtance, 
that my ſheep, which are clipped: only once a 
year, are ſhorn late, after the cutting of the 
hay crop. The peaſants reckon their ſheep much 
more profitable, for this reaſon, that they lamb 
commonly a year earlier, often bring forth twins, 
and ſometimes lamb twice a year, and conſequent- 
ly give more food to the owner; all which, on 
2 D 2 - the 
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the contrary, happens leſs frequently with the 
Spaniſh fine woolled ſheep; nor indeed is it wiſh. 
ed by thoſe, who are anxious about keeping up 
the breed. The tanned fins too of Swediſh and 
German ſheep mixed, are affirmed to be ſtronger 
than thoſe of the Spaniſh ; but on the other hand, 
the ſkins of theſe laſt, with their thick tufty wool, 
have a great preference when they are prepared 
for furs and rough ſkins. 

I doubt whether mixing European and Barbary 
ſheep together, with a view, according to the idea 


of ſome, to procure a finer wool, would be ad- 


vantageous. At leaſt four large Algerine ſheep, 
which I got ſome years ago as a preſent, as being 
an uncommon race, had a long and rather coarſe 
combing wool, ſo that I thought it beſt to part 
with them. They had brown calt-like heads, 
with long ears, and that ſpecies of large broad 
tails which among the Jews made the fat of the 
oftering, and which in Arabia and Egypt are faid 
to weigh 20 lbs. and to require a ſmall wheel- 
carriage to carry them. The oldeſt and fineſt 
Spaniſh race was very probably Syrian, which 
breed of ſheep, both in former times and now, 
are known to be fine woolled ; but if it is true, 
according to the aſſertion of others, that all Spa- 
niſh ſheep originate from Africa, it is at the ſame 
time likely, that they have been in part altered 
for the better under the climate of Spain, which 


has been further tempered by their yearly remo- 
| val 
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val to a mountainous province, and, to one ſix 
or ſeven degrees more northerly, during the great- 
eſt heat of the ſummer. Thoſe extenſive naviga- 
tors the Phoenicians, who had already eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in Cadiz above 1000 years before the 
birth of Chriſt, and who were afterwards ſtrength- 
ened by their deſcendants the Carthaginians, in 
New Carthage (Carthagena) and the adjacent 
places, probably laid the foundation for the Spa- 
niſh race of ſheep, with perhaps more than one 
breed; eſpecially, as articles of trade and com- 
merce were the chief object of all their uſurpati- 
ons. Strabo, who lived at the beginning of the firſt 
century, celebrates the goodneſs of the Spaniſh 
wool and cloth, with which a traffic was already 
carried on, at that time; although this author, 
who was himſelf a native of Amafia, extols moſt 
the black breed of ſheep, which were in his own 
neighbourhood, in the environs of Laodicea in 
Phrygia. The great naturaliſt Pliny, who com- 
poſed his hiſtory of the world towards the end of 
the firſt century, informs us that the Spaniſh ſheep 
were at that time generally black; but in point 
of fineneſs, he aſſigns the firſt place to the Apu- 
lian ſheep near Tarentum, as do alſo Varro, Colu- 
mella, and Martial; which two laſt, being them- 
ſelves born in Spain, muſt have been the beſt ac- 

quainted with the exiſting ſheep of that country. 
If an eſtate is not ſituated ſo near a large town, 
that milk can be diſpoſed of there, or that hay 
may 
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may be ſold, and at the fame time dung be pur. 
chaſed at a ſmall expence, it is certainly impoſſi- 
ble to make more profit of hay than by maintain. 
ing ſheep, which in ſo great a meaſure both feed 
and clothe us. All other cattle which are main- 
tained, beyond the moſt indiſpenſable neceſſity, 
bring with them oftener loſs than gain. The 
ſheep, which in compariſon with other animals, 
are bred up with ſo little difficulty, give us 
annually at leaſt three marks of wool, if the 
race is Spaniſh and well kept; and beſides 
this, a lamb, with a fleece of lamb wool, of one 
mark ; all which put together, ſuperabundantly 
compenſates for its food. Such an early dropped 
lamb is by autumn nearly full grown, and will 
bring, when of a choice Spaniſh breed, at leaft 
two rix dollars, in ſpecie. A year-old breeding 
ram of that kind is fold for three or four rix dol- 
lars, and one in its third year, for five or fix rix 
dollars, in ſpecie; which rams ſometimes give 
the owner a much heavier produce of wool than 
the ewes. The wethers alſo pay for their food, 
by ſix or ſeven marks of yearly wool, and at the 
ſame time provide the family with a conſtant ſtock 
of ſavoury meat; for good veal often fails, and 
mutton has the additional good property, that it 
becomes more ſavoury with increaſing age. A 
friend of mine at Strœmſholm,“ who was fur- 
niſhed with my breed of ſheep, which he has fed 


perfectly 


* The king's equerry, M. De Reuterſtam. 
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perfectly well, has had from one ram thirteen 
marks of unwaſhed wool. The wool, which he 
waſhed with great attention and rinſed from all 
dirt after it was ſhorn, was ſold laſt year at 42 
ſkillings, 8 .; and it is believed that this year a 
full rix dollar may reaſonably be aſked for each 
mark. Wool may be tranſported from the moſt 
diſtant places with ſmall expence. Neither is it 
the leaſt advantage of ſheep, that, when there 
is a proſpe& of a ſcarce hay year, their number 
may be diminiſhed, and be eaſily reſtored to the 
full complement in two or three years; which 
certainly cannot take place with the ſlow- growing 
horned cattle. When there is proper paſture 
ground, and even where there is a ſufficient pro- 
viſion of leaves, it muſt always be looked upon as 
an ill arranged eſtabliſhment, if on a farm which 
produces ten good loads of hay, counting about 
thirty ſtone for each barrel's ſowing,* there is not 
one-fifth part ſet aſide for the ſheep, and ſtill more, 
all that exceeds that proportion. A paſture, 
which gives to a very few horſes and horned cat- 
tle a ſcanty food, is yet ſufficient, in great drought 
and the lateſt autumn, to maintain a pretty nu- 
merous flock of ſheep. 

People have been inclined for ſome years paſt 
to ſuppoſe that the Angora goats, from which the 
camels* hair, as it is called, is got, would not 


be 


* A Swediſh barrel is not much different from a Scottiſh 
boll—-wheat meaſure. | 
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be leſs advantageous for our cultivators, than the 
better breeds of ſheep. The patriotic Sir Jonas 
Alſtroemer was the firſt who, in the year 1742, 
imported from Natolia, an Angora buck and a 
ſhe-goat; the latter, however, died ſoon after 
her arrival, But the deſcendants of the buck 
with Swediſh ſhe-goats, are ſaid, in the ſecond 
and third generation, perfectly to reſemble the 
Angora fire of that race. A Swede has alſo 
been ſent out to acquire knowledge with re. 
gard to the management of this creature, and 
the ſpinning of the camel's-hair yarn, Theſe 
goats are not ſo expenſive to feed as ſheep, but 
their annual fleeces are alſo much ſmaller; they 
are however more delicate, and ſomewhat more 
dainty than our Swediſh goats, though at the 
ſame time they feed on trees of the needly ſpe- 
cies, and particularly the freſh ſhoots of the juni- 
per. To keep their ſhining hair clean, there is 
a table placed in their houſe, on which the goats 
jump to amuſe themſelves. Beſides the vicinity 
of Alſingſos, and ſome other ſpots in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stockholm, it is known that theſe 
Angora goats will thrive in the cold Dalecarlia, 
and in Finland, and alſo, that of their hair cloths 


have been wove, which do not yield in point of 


luſtre to the noted camelot de Bruxelles. I, as well 
as ſeveral other houſeholders, am provided with 
breeds mixed of Angora and Swediſhg oats, which 
have hair twice as long and ſmooth, as the com- 


mon 
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mon natives of the country. The hair of the 
bucks in particular is very bright and long; but 
for my part I have not as yet fold any of it, but 
have merely had very good carpets made of it 
for my own-uſe. Though thirty goats, which 
are generally maintained at my farm during the 
winter, were ſhort haired, and in general party- 
coloured, and had horns, yet the whole breed 
has in the ſpace of eight years become white, 
long haired, and for the greateſt part without 
horns, like the breed-buck I got, which was of 
a mixed Angora race. Theſe get the ſame fodder 
as common goats, and are conſequently the moſt 
caſily maintained, of all domeſtic animals of the 
horned ſpecies. At a future time it will be more 
narrowly inquired into, how far the genuine An- 
gora goats can 1n our climate preſerve all the luſ- 
tre, fineneſs, and ſoftneſs of hair, which they 
have in their native country, where, according 
to accounts, even ſheep's wool has a reſemblance 
of ſilk, more than of real wool. 
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(PORTUGAL.) 


Anfevers to Queries from the Preſident of the Board 
of Agriculture, reſpecting the Sheep of Por- 
tugal. 


— 


QUERY 1. Are the ſheep originally of the coun- 
try, or of foreign extraction? are they wild, 
or perfectly domeſtic ? are they hardy or de- 
licate ? | 

Anſwer. They are of the original breed of the 

country; domeſticated; naturally rather delicate. 

Q. 2. In what particular do they differ from 
other kinds ? | 

Anſ. The genuine breed are ſmall in fize, and 

have very fine wool. 

Q. 3. What is the weight of a ſheep when cut 
up ? 

Anſ. When in the beſt order, it may weigh 

from thirty- four to thirty-five pounds. 

Q. 4. 1s the mutton remarkable for delicacy of 
flavour 2 


Anſ. If fat, and in good order, it is very deli- 


| cate and high flavoured. 


Q. 5. What is the weight and common price of 
a fleece of wool ? 
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Anſ. Each fleece weighs about 12 lbs.; if it is 
well waſhed and cleaned, it is worth (C2. 14s. per 
arroba, or 25 lbs.; but as it comes off the ſheep, 
without being picked or waſhed, it is fold for 
£1. 75. per arrobs. 

Q. 6. What is the quality, length, and colour 
of the wool? and for what manufacture is 
it moſt proper? 

Anſ. It is ſhort, white, and curls naturally. 

It is fit for fine woollen cloths, hats, ſtockings, &c. 

Q. 7. At what age does the breed arrive at its 
greateſt perfection? and what quantity of 
ſuet does it yield? 

Anf. It begins to breed at two years, and at 
four it is at its greateſt n the ſuet weighs 
about 6 lbs. 

Q. 8. How many lambs have they at a time? 

and at what ſeaſon do they yean ? 

Anſ. In general only one; it however ſome- 
times happens, though ſeldom, that they yean 
two at a time : they regularly yean in November, 
and ſome of the lambs are yeaned with a little, 
and others without any wool. 

Q. 9. How ſhould they be treated, and what is 

their beſt food? 

Anſ. In moderate weather they ſhould grazez 
but in cold, damp, foggy weather it would be 
proper to houſe them in ſeparate pens; then they 
ſhould live upon hay, ſtraw, and barley, and 
once a week there ſhould be a little ſalt mixed 
with their food. 


2E2 Q. 10. 
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Q. ro. What diſorders are they ſubject to? and 
what are the beſt preventatives and me. 
thod of cure for them ? 


Anſ. Their moſt common complaint is bloody 
urine, for which there never has yet been found 
any cure. There is another diſorder to which 
they are ſubject in this country (Portugal); the 
ſymptoms are a tumefaction all over their body, 
attended with great difficulty in reſpiration: this 
complaint is ſoon removed by bleeding in the 
ears. The itch is likewiſe a common diſorder 
amongſt them, which, however, is ſoon cured 
by waſhing the part affected frequently with a 
decoction of freſh broom, gunpowder diſſolved in 
ſtrong vinegar, or a ſtrong decoction of tobacco 


leaves. 


Q. 11. Has there been found any method to in- 
creaſe the quantity and length of the wool, 
or to improve its quality? 

Anſ. None, but that of adding falt to the food 

of the ſheep, which makes the wool finer. 


Q. 12. How often are the ſheep ſporn in the 
year? and is there any difference either 
with regard to weight or quality between 
the ſummer and winter fleece? 
Anſ. They are only ſhorn once a year, which 
in this country is always in the month of June. 
In this country the rams run with the ewes 


from the iſt to the 15th of Auguſt, after which 
time 
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time they are ſeparated, with a view that they 
may all yean about the ſame time; by which 
means you will diſcover the two month's lambs 
from thoſe that were yeaned at the full time; 
the former ſhould never be reared. 
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Anſwers to Queries reſpecting Sheep in America, 
chiefly confined to thoſe of Pennſylvania, 
By a reſpectable Farmer near Philadelphia. 


Tranſmitted to the Preſident of the Board if 
Agriculture by General Waſhington. 


QukRY I. I the breed, ſo far as it can be aſcer- 
© tained, a native or a foreign ſpecies ? is it 
wild, or completely domeſticated ? is it har- 

dy or delicate ? 

Anſwer. The ſheep in America are not na- 
tives; there are no wild ſheep; they are of courſe 
all domeſticated. No animal requires more care 
and attention than this; it is naturally timid and 
helpleſs, and ſeems to have leſs of the inſtinct, 
which in brutes is a ſubſtitute for reaſon, than 
any other beaſt. It cannot defend itſelf againſt 
Its numerous foes; it is a prey to dogs at home; 
and if it ſhould ſtray into the foreſts, the beaſts 
of prey would ſoon deſtroy it. Some are, com- 
paratively with other ſheep, more hardy, but, com- 
pared with other beaſts, they are all delicate. 
The apparent hardineſs of ſome is owing to the 
little care taken of them, but theſe are runted 

and 
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and ſmall, their fleece bad, wool coarſe, and lit- 
tle of it; their teeth ſoon decay, and they are 
ſhort lived, though they ſeem ſtrong enough for 


2 time. 


Q. 2. Is it ſuppoſed to be pure, or has it been 


croſſed with other breeds? In what reſpect 
does it chiefly differ in its ſhape and appear- 
. ance from other ſheep, whether in regard to 
heighth, length, breadth, or otherwiſe ? 
Anſ. There has been no general care to preſerve 
a purity of breed. Some farmers are attentive 
for a time, but finally grow negligent. The ſtock 
of our ſheep is European ; the Swedes and Dutch 
had a few previous to Engliſh ſettlers, but the 
importations of any conſequence were from Eng- 
land. The Germans alſo brought ſheep, and I 
have known ſome from Spain; and, I think, a 
pair of Perſian ſheep; but the great proportion 
is from the Engliſh ſtock. There are no great 
varieties, as the breeds have been mixed; but 
the American ſheep reſemble moſt, in ſhape and 
figure, thoſe of England. In ſize they are gene- 
rally ſmaller. 

Q. 3. What is the average weight of its whole 
carcaſs? the weight of its fore and hind 
quarters? the number of its ribs, Wc. ? 

Anſ. The average weight of ſheep in Pennſyl- 

vania, when fat, does not exceed 48 lbs. nett. I 
have known the carcaſs of a ſheep to weigh 112 lbs. 
and have heard of one, weight 1301bs. The 

weiglit 
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weight of the quarters may be judged of from that 
of the whole. It lays the fat moſt on the hind 
quarters, which are therefore the heavieſt. The 
number of ribs is generally twelve on a fide; 
ſome have twelve and a falſe one. 

What is called the common run of good ſheep, 
in the Philadelphia market, weigh 60 lbs.; but 
80 lbs. the carcaſs is not uncommon. The price 
of mutton, the year through in that market, is 
about 45d. currency; and the price of ſheep in 
flocks, when poor, is about 7s. 6d. a piece, or 
45. 6d. ſterling. 

Q. 4. What is the nature and quality of the 

mutton ? 

Anſ. The mutton of this country differs as it 
does in others; that fed on ſhort bites, and hilly 
lands, is the beſt; the ſmaller ſized, if well fatted, 
is alſo the ſweeteſt and beſt flavoured. It is ge- 
nerally accounted better than the /arge Engliſh 
or German mutton ; but the ſmall mutton of 
Wales and other hilly countries is as good, but I 
think not ſuperior to ours, in the ſame kind of 
country. Our beſt flavoured mutton is not com- 
mon in the market of the capital; the largeſt 
and fatteſt is to be found there, but the choiceſt 
and fineſt meat is only to be had at a diſtance, 
in the neighbourhood of hilly, or relatively bar- 
ren, countries. 

Q. 5. What is the average weight and value of 

its fleece ? 
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Anſ. The heavieſt fleece I ever knew weighed 


13 Ibs. nett. The price of wool, on an average, 
is an Engliſh ſhilling per pound. Three pounds 
to a fleece is an ample average allowance. 

Q. 6. What is the nature, length, colour, and 
price of its wool, and the purpoſes for which 
it is beſt calculated ? 

Anſ. J am not manufacturer enough to anſwer 
this queſtion fully, I have ſeen home-ſpun cloth 
of the fabrick of an Engliſh ſuperfine. It is ſaid 
that we have wool as fine as that of England at 
leaſt ; but it rather appears beſt calculated for 
the coarſer kind of cloths. Theſe are manufac- 
tured here to great perfection, and will outlaſt 
any imported. The colour of our wool is ge- 
nerally white, but it ſometimes gets duſky from 
a mixture of the black and white ſheep, both of 
which we have, the white being by far the moſt 
common. 

Q. 7. At what age does the breed arrive at 
perfection, and what is the average quan- 
tity of its tallow, when fat ? 

Anſ. Few ſheep keep their prime longer than 
ſeven years; it depends much on their treat- 
ment; at this age they generally begin to de- 
celine. None will bear to be full fatted and fuf- 
fered to grow lean, at any age: they always pe- 
riſh with diſeaſe, if this happens. The average 
weight of the tallow is about one-eighth of the 
carcaſs, if the ſheep is well fatted. 
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Q. 8. Nat is, in general, the number of lambs 
at each birth ? at what ſeaſon of the year do 
they lamb ? and are the lambs Well covered 
with wool when born? 

Anſ. Three at a birth ſometimes happen, two 
very commonly, frequently but one. No care is 
taken to prevent the intercourſe with the rams at 
improper periods, and therefore the ewes often 
lamb in a ſevere ſcaſon. The time of yeaning is 
generally from the middle of February to the end 
of May; the moſt are lambed in March and 
April; ſome are dropped at Chriſtmas. They 
are as well covered with wool as is common with 
lambs of other countries. It is rare for a ewe 
to lamb twice a year, thongh I have known it 
happen. 

Q. . What is conſidered to be the beſt method 
of managing the breed? to what food are 
they met accuſtomed, or ſeems beſt to agree 
with them ? 

Anſ. The anſwer to the firſt part of this Query 
would require a long diſcuſſion. We have not been 
attentive enough to eſtabliſh ſolid principles. The 
Europeans know beſt how to improve and pre- 
ſerve the breed of this animal, becauſe they have 
had more experience, and both the fleſh and the 
fleece are in greater demand. It is not the par- 
ticular race which ought, excluſively, to be at- 
tended to, for the ſame family of animals confin- 


ed to one another will degenerate, The ſtrain 
mult 
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muſt be croſſed, and the points, qualities, ſize, 
and figure, be ſelected from a variety, till the 
perfect animal is obtained. Some ſucceſsful at- 
tempts have been made on this ſcale here; but 
Bakewell in England has indubitably eſtabliſhed 
its practicability and value. Our manufactures 
are not ſufficiently flourithing to create extenſive 
demands for the fleece, and a ſmall addition to 
our preſent ſtock would glut our markets for tlie 
fleſh. If it were an object, the fleſh will bear 
ſalting for exportation, but it will be ſome time 
before this will be worth attending to. The beſt 
method we can now is take, for every farmer to 
keep a few ſheep, not more than a ſcore to a 
common ſized farm. No greater number ſhould 
be kept together; and theſe could be attended to 
without injury to the common affairs of the farm. 


A prodigious number could be raiſed in this way, 
and both the breed, and all other circumſtances 


better managed. Labour is too high, and of 
courſe hands too ſcarce, to afford devoting any to 
the ſole employment of ſhepherds; nor is the 
demand great enough to induce making the ſheep 
buſineſs a ſeparate branch. Premiums given by 
government, or from private ſubſcription funds, 
under the direction of the Agricultural Societies, 
which are ſpreading themſelves through every 
part of the United States, would aſſiſt in the at- 
tainment of what is the moſt wanted, a perfect 
breed of domeſtic animals, horſes, cattle, and ſheep 
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included. Emulation would be ſet at work, and 
the laudable pride of excelling each other, would 
ſtimulate intelligent and attentive farmers to this 
kind of exertion. A breed thus obtained will ex. 
ceed any importation ; the animal will be aſſimi- 
lated to our climate, in which there are ſome pe- 
culiarities not favourable to all imported breeders, 
or their progeny unmixed. | 

As to the food, it is of the ſame nature in moſt 
countries. Sheep are cloſe biters and great con- 
ſumers of paſture ; the ſhorter and drier the her- 
bage in ſummer the better ; in winter they require, 


in addition to hay, Indian corn, tops and blades, 


and other dry fodder, ſome ſucculent food ; but our 
ſnovs forbid the turnip fodder extenſively. I had 
one winter a great quantity of the root of ſcarcity, 
and my ſheep were never more thriving. It is 
the moſt nouriſhing and healthy food I ever expe- 

rienced for this animal, and horned cattle. 
Turnips are watery and thin food; but ſheep 
ſhould have theſe, or carrots. Next to the ca- 
mel, the ſheep will ſubſiſt the longeſt without wa- 
ter; when the ſnows lie long, I give them the 
branches of the pine, and it has a ſurpriſing effect 
as a preventive againſt their diſorders. Indian 
corn is moſt common for fatting winter ſheep ; it 
goes the farthelt ground, and licked dry, adding a 
little falt occaſionally. Every ſtore ſheep ſhould have 
an ear or two of Indian corn twice a week; this 
preſerves their ſtrength, and prevents ſhedding the 
fleece. 
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fleece. Sheep ſhould not be kept in cloſe ſtables, 
except when the lambs are young, and the weather 
then cold or wet. Open ſheds or hovels, and 
expoſure at their pleaſure, are greatly preferable. 
Cold never injures grown ſheep or ſtrong lambs : 
wet long continued, kills them. A change is ne- 
ceſſary, both of paſture and local ſituation ; they 
never thrive if kept more than five or fix years 
on the ſame farm; thoſe from hilly countries will 
fatten faſt in low lands ; but they muſt be imme- 
diately fold to the butcher, 

Sheep will eat noxious herbs and plants, which 
other beaſts avoid. It is true, they can eat, with- 
out danger, many things poiſonous to horſes or 
cattle ; yet they have no ſagacity in the ſelection, 
but ſtupidly and indiſcriminately devour whatever 
they meet with in the vegetable creation. They 
eat the tops of ſeveral ſpecies of the night-ſhade 
without injury; but not being able to diſtinguiſh 
the different kinds, they are killed by ſome ſpe- 
cies of this tribe. It is alſo thus with the laurel 
and the ivy; they eat theſe without diſtinction, 
though ſome ſpecies of theſe productions kill 
them. There is a low plant with a ſerrated leaf, 
{triped with white, appearing ſomething like the 
aloe, but very ſmall, which, if eaten, is certain 
death to them. It is frequent in our woods, and 
they eat it whenever it falls in their way. Sheep, 
deer, and goats can feed with ſafety, on many 
things fatal to other animals ; but both the latter 
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have more ſagacity in the ſelection than the for. 


mer. 

Q. 10. Their diſeaſes and cure? 

Anſ. The moſt common diſeaſes are the ſcower 
and the rot. The running at the noſe I take to 
be a companion or conſequence of the rot, which 
in its firſt ſtage, ſeems to be a ſpecies of catarrh. 
Wet weather long protracted, too luxuriant her. 
bage, wet and ſour paſtures, or too much water, 
will produce the ſcower, which is a forerunner of 
other diſcaſes. Removal into dry paſtures ſtops 
it; falt is alſo a remedy. The putrid air of con- 
fined ſtables or folds, wherein too many are kept 
together, 1s one cauſe of the rot. I do not be- 
licve, that when the taint is fixed, the animal is 
ever perfectly cured. Removal to ſalt meadows 
has checked this diſorder when in its firſt ſtages. 
Tarring the troughs in which they drink, and 
ſtinting the quantity of water, are alſo beneficial, 
Camphor rubbed on their gums, and given in the 
form of pills, is an excellent remedy for many 
diſorders in ſheep. The free uſe of pitch-pine 
buds and branches, is an efficacious preventive 
and remedy. Sulphur is beneficial in the firſt 
ſtages of the rot. The cab is not uncommon z po- 
verty, filth, and too great numbers together, pro- 
duce it. Lice are alſo the companions of poverty: 
the radical cure is, to decreale your numbers, 
and keep no more than can be well fed and at- 
tended. In the firſt inſtance, ſeparate the infect- 


ed from the healthy ſheep. A decoction of hel- 
lebore 
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lebore or tobacco, and tar ointment, are ſervice- 
able in the firſt attacks of the ſcab, which, in its 
commencement, is a cataneous diſeaſe. Train or 
linſeed oil poured in a line from the forehead to 
the tail, along the back, will baniſh lice in ſheep 
or cattle, There is an infinite variety in the counte- 
nances of ſheep ; examine the largeſt flocks, and 
you will not find two faces alike. Some obſer- 
vant farmers can tell every ſheep by its face, in 
their own flock. The changes appearing in the 
countenance and eyes, indicate diſcaſe or recove- 
ry; but I know not what are the ſymptomatic 
appearances peculiar to each. I have known 
lome perſons who either had knowledge of this, 
or were fortunate in gue//ing. 

Q. 11. The methods, if any, to improve the 

fiecce ? 

Anſ. I am unacquainted with the methods of 
improving fleeces. I have heard of ſome, but 
they appear to me whimſical. If the fleeces be- 
gin to fall off in the ſpring, owing perhaps to re- 
laxation from too much warmth, or weakneſs, 
giving them Indian corn will ſet the fleece, by 
ſtrengthening the ſheep. 

Q. 12. The clipping of the fleece, and its ſum- 

mer and winter weight and value ? 

Anſ. The fleeces are clipped but once a year; 
all our fleeces are taken off in May or June. 
Sometimes we ſhear the carly lambs in July or the 


beginning of Auguſt; but it is not commonly 
practiced, 
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ON EWES. 


QuesT. What precautions are to be uſed with 


= 


regard to the copulating . ſheep ? i | 
Anſ. A good choice muſt be made of rams and 1 
ewes, for the purpoſe of meliorating the breed, or 1 
to prevent them from degenerating. Particular care 0 
muſt be taken not to admit but ſuch, as are in of 
good health and of a proper age. If you perceive, ; 
that any of the ewes refuſe the ram, you may give 1 
them ſome handfuls of oats or of hemp-ſeed, or a 1 


— 


mixture made up of an cnion or two cloves of 
garlick, cut into (mall bits, and mixed with two 
handfuls of bran and half an ounce of ſalt. The 
rams are to be treated in the ſame manner, when 
they are not eager enough. 

Q. What care mu/t be taken of the ewes after the 

copulation ? 

Anſ. They muſt be kept from every thing, that 
might tend to kill the lamb in the mother's belly or 
to cauſe abortion, Bad feeding, fatigue, jumpings, 

2 G compreſſion 
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compreſſion of the belly, too much heat, or frights 
may occaſion ſuch accidents, which are but too 
common. 

Q. How can the accidents, that cauſe abortions, 

be prevented ? 

Anſ. We cannot prevent the frights occaſioned 
by a peal of thunder, or by the appearance of a 
wolf ; but we can hinder the dogs, rams, or other 
animals from frightening the ewes. They muſt be 
well fed, guided gently, and not put in a ſituation 
of leaping over ditches, rocks &c, or of preſſing 
too cloſe to cach other, or of joſtling againſt gates, 
walls, ſtones, or tres. 

Q. How long do the ewes carry their young? 

Anſ. About one hundred and fifty days. 

Q. How can one know, that an ewe is near 

yeaning f 

Anſ. By the ſwelling of the natural parts, and 
of the udder, which becomes full of milk, and by 
the flowing of the water. 

Q. How long does this happen before yeaning ? 

Anſ. Twenty-five days, and ſometimes a month 
or {ix weeks. 

Q. What is to be done, when an ewe is too long 

a time without being able to yean ? 

An. You mult endeavour to find out, if it be 
owing to weakneſs, or on the contrary to an ex- 
ceſs of heat and agitation. In the laſt caſe it is pro- 
per to get it blooded. But if the ewe is weak, you 


muſt make her drink two glaſſes of ſome tart liquor, 
ſuch 
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ſuch as beer, cyder, or perry; and that liquor is to 
be preferred, which happens to be the cheapeſt. 
You may alſo give her the provender, which has 
been recommended above for the purpoſe of ex- 
citing heat at the time of copulation. But before 
theſe remedies are uſed, you muſt be very ſure, 
that the delay in yeaning is owing merely to weak- 
neſs ; for they would be very hurtful, if the ewe, 
inſtead of being weak, was too much agitated. 


Q. What are the figns, by which one can diſcover, . 


that an ewe is too warm and too much agita- 
ted ? | 
Anſ. When her ears are warm, and her pulſe 
quicker than thoſe of the other ſheep, when her 
tongue and lips are parched, and when you per- 
ceive a palpitation in her ſides, ſhe is toa warm 
&c. 
Q. What is to be done, when an ewe is yeaning ? 
Anſ. There is nothing to be done, if the lamb 
preſents itſelf well and comes out with eaſe ; but 
if not, it muſt be helped out by drawing it gently. 
It is not to be drawn, but when the ewe herſelf 
makes ſome efforts to puſh it out. 
Q. What is to be done, when the lamb preſents 
itſelf badly ? 
Anſ. You muſt endeavour to put it in a ſituati- 
on fo as to come out. 
Q. What ought to be it's fituation for the pur- 
boſe of dropping with eaſe ? 
2.G2 Anf. 
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Anſ. It ought to preſent the end of it's noſe at 
the aperture of the matrix, and have it's two fore 
feet under the noſe and a little forward; the two 
hind legs are turned under it's belly and ſtretch 
backwards, according as it comes out of the ma. 
trix. 


Q. Which are the moſt uſual bad ſituations, that 

prevent lambs from coming out ? 

Anſ. 1. The bad ſituation of the head, when 
a lamb, inſtead of preſenting the end of its noſe, 
preſents ſome part of the top or ſides of the head, 
while the end of the noſe is turned on one fide or 
backwards. 

2. The bad ſituation of the fore legs, when, 
inſtead of being ſtretched forward, fo as to have 
the feet at the aperture of the matrix, they are 
turned round the neck, or {tretched backwards. 

3. The bad ſituation of the umbilical cord, 
when it paſſes before one of the legs. 

Q. How can a ſhepherd change theſe wrong 

ſituations? 

Anſ. When at the aperture of the matrix he 
feels the head of the lamb inſtead of the ſnout, he 
muſt endeavour to puſh back the head and to 
draw the ſnout forward. He muſt oil his fingers 
for this operation, leſt he may injure the ewe or 
the lamb. If he does not ſee the fore-feet, he 
muſt ſearch for them and endeavour to bring 
them to the aperture. If the fore-legs are ſtretch- 
ed backwards, he muſt ſtrive to get the head 

out, 
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out, and then draw the two fore-legs or at leaſt 
one of them, to prevent the ſhoulders from form- 
ing two great an obſtacle to the coming out of 
the body. If the fore-legs continued to be ſtretch- 
ed backwards, it would be neceſſary to drag the 
lamb with ſuch force to get the ſhoulders out, 
that there would be danger of killing it. When 
the ſhepherd perceives that the umbilical cord 
paſſes before one of the legs, he muſt endeavour 
to break it without drawing out the placenta or 
after-birth. The cord breaks of itfelt, as ſoon 
as the lamb is dropped. 

Q. What is the placenta ? 

Anſ. The placenta is compoſed of the mem- 
branes, that enveloped the lamb in the mother's 
belly ; they fall ſome time after the dropping of 
the lamb. If the placenta docs not come out of 
itſelf, the ſhepherd muſt endeavour to draw it 
gently; it he dragged it with force, he would run 
the riſque of breaking it, or of tearing the matrix, 
or of drawing it out along with the placenta. 
When it is come out, it is put aſide from the ewe 
to prevent her cating it. 

Q. What is to be done with an ewe, after ſhe 

has lambed ? 

Anſ. Some hours after, you muſt give her 
ſome warm water, bran, barley, or oats, and the 
beſt nouriſhment, that can be had in the ſeaſon, 
The lamb is to be left with her for ſome days. 
While ſhe is ſuckling, ſhe muſt be well fed. 

Q. What 
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Q. What is to be done to make an ewe ſuckle 

her lamb and take care of it ? 

Anſ. The nipples of her udders are to be 
preſſed, ſo as to make them give ſome milk, 
You muſt obſerve, if the ewe licks the lamb for 
the purpoſe of drying it : if ſhe does not, ſcatter 
a little ſalt upon the lamb, and then put it near 
the mother, for the ſalt will induce her to lick 
it. If the ſeaſon is damp and cold, the mother 
can be aſſiſted as to this operation by rubbing the 
lamb with ſome hay or with a cloth. Ewes, that 
lamb for the firſt time, are more apt than others 
to neglect their lambs; to make them more atten- 
tive, they are to be ſeparated from the flock, 
and ſhut up in ſome place with their young. If 
a lamb does not ſearch for the udder of itſelf, 
you muſt bring him near to it and make ſome 
milk fall into his mouth. If the mother rejects 
the lamb and will not let it ſuck, ſhe is to be held 
faſt, ſo as that the lamb may get at the udder. 

Q. How many lambs does an ewe drop at one 

time ? 

Anſ. Uſually but one, ſometimes two, and 
very ſeldom three. There are ſome breeds, that 
lamb twice a year. It is faid, that thoſe of the 
principalities of Juliers and Cleves lamb twice in 
the year, and give two or three lambs each time, 
ſo that five ewes drop about 25 lambs in one 
year. 


Q. What 
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Q. What is to be done, if an ewe drops more than 

one lamb at a time? 

Anſ. If ſhe is fat, if her udders are large and 
full, and if the ſeaſon begins to be favourable for 
paſture, two lambs may be left with her; but 
the third one muſt be removed. You muſt alſo 
remove the ſecond, if ſhe is weak and has but a 
ſmall quantity of milk, or if the ſeaſon is bad. 

Q. The ewes, that have not milk enough, how 
can they be brought to have more ? 

Anſ. Give them oats or barley mixed with 
bran, turnips, carrots, parſnips, boiled peas or 
beans, cabbage, ivy, &c. and put them on the beſt 
paſtures. It has been obſerved, that a change of 
paſture gives them an appetite and is of great ſer- 
vice to them, provided the one, that they are re- 
moved to, be not worſe than the other. 

Q. At what time can they be milked ? 

Anſ. When the lamb cannot ſuck, the mother 
is to be milked, and the milk given to the lamb. 
The ewes can be milked, when the lamb is dead 
or weaned, Some German ſhepherds wean the 
lambs after eight or ten weeks, and then milk 
the ewes during the whole year. When the 
lambs are able to feed, ſome people ſeparate them 
from the mothers, without weaning them intire- 
ly. In the morning, after the mothers have 
been milked, the lambs are brought to ſuck what- 
ever milk remains in their udders. Then the lambs 
are removed for the reſt of the day. In the eve- 

ning 
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ning they are brought again to ſuck, after the ewes 
have been milked. It is faid, that this ſmall quan. 
tity of milk, together with the paſturage, is ſuf. 
ficient for the nouriſhment of the lambs. But, if 
the graſs was not nutritive enough, this practice 
might be very hurtful to them. 

Q. What happens to the ewes, that are milked 

or give ſuck for too long a time ? 

Anſ. The flowing of the milk preſerves them 
from ſeveral diſeaſes, that might proceed from 
too great an abundance of humours ; but, when 
it continues too long, the ewes grow lean and 
poor, and yield leſs wool. 

Q. Which are the ewes, that can be milked? 

Anſ. There is no danger in milking ewes, 
whoſe wool is of a bad quality and produces little. 
But you muſt not milk ſuch ewes as yield good 
wool, and particularly thoſe, the breed whereof 
you intend to improve or to keep up. How- 
ever, if there were any danger of ſuch diſeaſes, as 
are produced by abundance of humours, they 
might be milked once or twice a week. It is 
thought, that this precaution preſerves them 
from pulmonias, from the rot, &. But this 
milk mult be thrown away as unwholeſome. 

Q. What is done with ſheep's mill? 

Anſ. It is made uſe of juſt as cow's milk; it 
gives leſs whey; it is richer and of a more plea- 
ling taſte. It contains a greater number of parts 
fit for making cheeſe; and there is very nice 

cheeſe 
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cheeſe made of it, particularly at Roquefort in 
Languedoc. 


ON LAMBS®$ 


— — 


Q. What is to be done, when à lamb is born? 

Anſ. You are to inſpect the udder of the ewe, 
and cut off whatever wool there may be upon it, 
for the purpoſe of knowing if there be milk 
enough in it, and of drawing out ſome of the 
milk, to ſee if it be good. Then you muſt ob- 
ſerve, if the mother licks the lamb, and if the 
lamb ſacks her. 

Q. How can one know, that the milk is good? 

Anſ. We may ſuppoſe that the milk is good, 
when the mother is in good health, and when 
the milk is white and thick enough. But if it 
be clammy, bluiſh, yellowiſh, or thin, it is bad. 

Q. What is to be done, if the mother has no 

milk at all or not enough ; if her milk ſeems 
to be bad; if ſbe is fick, or if ſhe died in 
lambing ? 

Anſ. You muſt get the lamb ſuckled by another 
ewe, that has loſt her own, or by a ſhe-goat, that 
has milk, 
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Q. What is to be done, when an ewe will ng 
ſuckle a lamb not her own ? 

Anſ. It is ſaid ſhe can be deceived by covering 
this lamb for a night with the ſkin of the dead 
one, if the ſkin is freſh ; for, although it is taken 
off in the morning, yet ſhe thinks, that ſhe has 
found her own lamb. But there is a more fin. 
ple method, which conſiſts in rubbing the dead 
lamb againſt the one, that is to be put in its 
ſtead. 

Q. What is to be done, when we have neither 
an ewe nor a ſhe-goat to ſuckle the lamb, 
that has lot its mother? 

Anſ. You muſt give it ſheep's, goat's, or cow's 

milk warm, at firſt by ſpoon-fulls, and afterwards 


by means of a tube, the end of which is covered 


with a bit of linen, ſo that the lamb may fuck the 
linen. This tube is to be offered to it as often 
as it would have ſucked its mother. The lamb 
muſt be kept in a place ſomewhat warm, to make 
up for the heat, which it wonld have received 
from the ewe. There are ſome lambs, which 
after three days time can do without the tube, 
and drink out of a veſſel. At firſt they are to get 
milk four times a day, then three times, and af- 
terwards twice, until they are ſtrong enough to 
cat graſs. 

Q. If there was no milk, or if one wiſhed to 
ſave it, what could be ſubſtituted in its 
ſtead? 
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Anſ. You might give the lamb warm water 
mixed with barley-meal, But this is leſs nouriſh- 
ing than milk. 

Q. What care muſt be taken, when a lamb 

drinks through a tube ? 

Anſ. You muſt not let it raiſe its head too 
high; for in that caſe it might be ſuffocated by 
the milk. 

Q. What is to be done, if a lamb is drooping, 

weak, or lean ? 

Anſ. The ſhepherd muſt obſerve whether the 
mother be in good health; if her milk is good; 
if the lamb ſucks her; or if ſome other lamb comes 
to ſteal the milk. There are ſome lambs, that 
ſuck ſeveral ewes one after the other, while the 
lambs belonging to theſe ewes are deprived of 
nouriſhment. Great care muſt be taken, that 
all the lambs, particularly ſuch as are moſt weak, 
do ſuck their mothers, and that they do get good 
milk and in ſufficient quantity, The death of 
the greateſt part of the lambs is owing to hun- 
ger, or to their having got bad milk. 

Q. Next to hunger and bad milk, what is moſt 

to be apprehended with regard to lambs ? 

Anſ. The ſwallowing of wool. It often hap- 
pens that it ſtops the mouth of their inteſtines, 
and prevents the aliments from paſſing, which 
cauſes the death of the lamb. When the ewe's 
udder is covered with wool, the lamb takes this 
wool into its mouth, drags it off, and ſwallows 
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it. On this account the ſhepherd ought to in. 
ſpe& the udder and cut off the wool that may be 
upon it. When the lambs feed at a rack, if 
a flock of hay falls upon them, it ſticks to the 
wool. The lambs, when they ſee any hay upon 
themſelves, or upon other lambs or on their mo- 
thers, wiſh to eat it, and at the ſame time drag 
off ſome wool, which they ſwallow. The racks 
ought to be very low, ſo that no hay may 
fall upon the lambs; and, if the ſhepherd ſees any 
hay ſticking to their wool, or to that of their mo- 
thers, he ought to ſhake it off. We will treat 
hereafter of the manner of diſcovering, if the 
lambs have ſwallowed wool, and of giving them 
relief. 

q Q. What is to be done, when a lamb is ſtiffened 

with cold ? 

Anſ. If it has ſuffered ſeverely from cold, you 
muſt wrap it up with warm cloths, put it near a 
gentle fire, and place it in ſuch a manner, that 
its head be ſheltered by its body. In England 
they put them in a cock of hay or in an oven 
heated only with ſtraw; ſome lambs, that were 
almoſt dead of cold, have been recovered in this 
manner. You will give it alſo a ſpoon-full of 

warm milk, or, if neceſſary, of beer or wine 
mixed with water. It is to be fed near the fire for 
ſome days, if it is weak, after which it is put 
along with its mother in a covered and cloſe place, 
until it recovers. 
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Q. What is to be done with the lambs, that do 
not fall until about the latter end of April or 
in May ? 

Anſ. They are not to be kept for the flock, 
becauſe they are weak and ſmall, but fattened 
for cating. It is eaſy to fatten them, becauſe 
they fall in a ſeaſon, in which there is graſs. 
Theſe lambs are the firſt-born of young ewes, or 
the laſt of old ones. 

Q. How are lambs to be fattened ? 

Anſ. They are kept in the ſheep-cote, where 
they ſuck their mothers every morning and even- 
ing, and during the night. In the day-time, 
while their mothers are out in the fields, they 
ſuck the ewes, that have loſt their own lambs. 
There 1s new litter made for them once or twice 
every 24 hours. A piece of chalk is put near 
them, that they may lick it. This preſerves them 
from a looſeneſs of body, to which they are ſub- 
ject, and which would prevent their growing fat. 
When the ram-lambs, that are to be fattened, 
are a fortnight old, they muſt be caſtrated. The 
fleſh of the wether-lambs is as good as that of the 
females. But they do not grow as large as thoſe, 
that have not been cut. Their fleſh however has 
a better taſte. 

Q. At what age can the lambs take other ſorts 

of nouriſhment beſides mill? 

Anſ. Some lambs begin to eat at the rack, and 
to nibble graſs at the age of 18 days. Then 

you 
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you may give them the following articles at the 
rack: 

Oat-meal either alone, or mixed with bran; 
it is ſaid, that bran would ſwell their bellies, if 
it were not mixed with ſome other ſorts of food. 

Peaſe ; blue peaſe are more tender and nou- 
riſhing than the white and grey. By ſteeping 
peaſe in boiling water, and mixing them with 
milk they become more tender and pleaſing, 
They may be mixed alſo with oat or barley. 
meal; but barley-meal becomes diſguſtful to the 
lambs, becauſe it ſticks between their teeth. 

Oats or barley unground. Lambs prefer oats; 
and it is in fact the moſt wholeſome ſort of food 
for them, and that, which fattens them ſooneſt, 

The fineſt ſort of hay. 

Straw, that has been thraſhed twice for the 
purpoſe of making it more tender. 

Dry clover, &c. and above all fainfoin. 

The graſs and herbs of low meadows, and in 
general thoſe that are fit for fattening ſheep. 

Q. At what age are lambs fit to be eaten? 

Anſ. At three weeks at the ſooneſt, and at 
fartheſt at two months. 

Q. What precautions are to be uſed, until the 

lambs are weaned ? 

Anſ. The lambs, that are ſhut up in covered 
places on account of the ſeverity of the weather, 
muſt not be kept too warm. They are to get air 


and go out as often as poſſible, as this ſtrength- 
ens 
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ens them. When a lamb is eight days old, it 
can follow its mother near the fold. 

Q. When are lambs to be weaned ? 

Anſ. At the time, in which the mother's milk 
begins to ceaſe; the lamb is then about two 
months old. This is about the firſt of May as to 
the lambs, that fall in the latter end of February, 
or in the beginning of March. The lambs, that 
fall before that time, muſt be let to ſuck for more 
than two months, that they may have good graſs, 
when they are weaned. Some people do not 
wean the lambs until the ſhearing time. If a 
lamb remains conſtantly with its mother, ſhe 
weans it herſelf, when her milk fails or when ſhe 
begins fo rut; for then ſhe drives it away. Some- 
times the lambs themſelves grow tired of fuck, 
when they have good paſtures. 

Q. How are lambs weaned ? 
Anſ. They are ſeparated from their mothers, 


and, if poſſible, removed to ſuch a diſtance from 


them, that they cannot hear their bleating, nor 
the mothers hear theirs. It is uſual to put about 
forty of theſe lambs along with an old ſheep, that 
guides them and prevents their going aſtray. 
They are left to feed in fields of clover, melilot, 
ray-graſs, &c. There is another method of wean- 
ing lambs, without ſeparating them from their 
mothers. It conſiſts in putting a muzzle on them 
looſe enough to let them feed, but which has at 


the noſe ſome points or thorns, that prick the 
udder, 
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udder, when the lamb means to ſuck it, in conſe. 
quence of which the mother rejects the lamh, 
But they muſt not be too ſharp, for fear of in- 
juring the udder. 

Q. V it proper to cut their tails ? 

Anſ. A great deal of filth ſticks to the tails of 
ſheep, particularly when they have the looſeneſs 
of body. Thoſe, whoſe tails are cut, are cleaner, 
Such ſheep, as have no tails, ſeem to have larger 
rumps than the others. 

It is proper to cut off the ends of the tails, 
where the ſoil is clammy, to prevent the mud 
from ſticking to them and hardening there, which 
would injure the lambs legs, or excite them to run 
on account of thoſe lumps of earth ſtriking againſt 
their legs. | 

Q. How are the tails to be cut? 

Anſ. This operation is to be performed in mild 
weather, when the lambs are a month, fix weeks, 
or two months old, or in the autumn after they 
were dropped. The tail is cut at the joint be- 
tween two bones, and aſhes are put on the wound, 
Should aſhes alone be not ſufficient, they are to 
be mixed with ſuet. 

Q. Is the wool of the tail to be cut off. 

Anſ. It is proper to cut off the wool of the 
tail, and even of the buttocks, when it is loaded 
with filth, that might cauſe itching or the ſcab. 
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* EXPLANATION OF 


PLATE: II. 


— — 


Wx ſee in this plate, fig. 1, the manner, in 
which a ſhepherd holds a ſheep between his legs 
and opens its mouth to examine the eight inciſive 
teeth. They are in the under jaw, and the form 
of them indicates the four. or five firſt years of 
the age of ſheep. 

In the firſt year the eight inciſive teeth, fig. 2, 
are ſtraight and ſharp-pointed. 

In the ſecond year, fig. 3, the two middle teeth 
fall, and are replaced by two new teeth, which 
are larger than the others. f 

In the third year, fig. 4. two other ſharp teeth, 
one on each ſide of the two middle ones, are re- 
placed by two new large teeth. 

In the fourth year, fig. 5, there are ſix large 
teeth, and there remain but two ſharp ones, one at 
each end of the row. 

In the fifth year, all the ſharp teeth are re- 
placed by eight large ones, fig. 6. 

In the ſixth year, the grinding teeth begin to 
Wear away. 

In the ſeventh or eighth year, and ſometimes 
ſooner, ſome of the front-teeth fall out or break, 
as may be ſeen fig. 7. 


* N. B We have numbered the plates as in the original, 
propoſing to tranſlate the whole treatiſe at a future day. 
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PLATE IV. 


— 


In this plate is repreſented the manner, in 
which a ſhepherd ought to inſpe& the veins of a 
ſheep's eye. He keeps the ſheep between his 
legs ; he holds its head faſt with both his hands, 
and raiſes with his right thumb the upper eye-lid, 
while with his left thumb he depreſſes the lower 
eye- lid, and then he inſpects the veins. 

If theſe viens are red, and many of them viſi- 
ble, nearly as we ſee fig. 2; this ſhews, that the 
ſheep is in good health, or at leaſt, that it has not 
the rot, nor any other diſeaſe proceeding from 
weakneſs, 

The tubercle A, and the interior coat of the 
eye-lids ought to be red as the veins, that ap- 
pear on the white of the eye. 

But, If the tubercle A, fig. 3, and the interior 
coat of the eye-lids are of a pale red, and if but 
few of the veins of the white of the eye are viſible, 
and are pale or livid, the ſheep is weak, lan- 
guiſhing, or threatened with the rot. If the 
veins cannot be ſeen at all under any colour, the 
animal is ſick. 
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PLATE. 


— — 


Tuis plate repreſents four lambs in different 
ſituations upon the placenta or after-birth, A, A, 
A, A, fig. 1, 2, 3, and 4, as they preſent 
themſelves to come out of the matrix or womb, 

The lamb, fig. 1, is in a good ſituation, becauſe 
the two fore-feet are under the noſe and a little 
farther out than it, and the umbilical cord B, is 
free. | 

The lamb, fig. 2, has its two fore-legs badly 
placed : the left leg B, is turned over the head ; 
it muſt be brought down under the noſe. The 
right leg C, is ſtretched backwards; you muſt 
endeavour to draw it forward, fo that the fore- 
legs may be in the ſame ſituation as thoſe of the 
lamb, fig. 1. 

The lamb, fig. 3, preſents the top of its head 
foremoſt ; its noſe is turned backwards, and ac- 
cordingly muſt be brought forward ſa as to be in 
a ſimilar ſituation with that of fig. 1. 

The lamb, fig. 4. has its right fore-leg B, 
ſtopped by the umbilical cord C, which goes 
round it; the cord muſt be broken, and then 
the right leg is to be drawn forward and placed 
near the left one E, that they may be both in the 
ſame ſituation as thoſe of the lamb, fig. 1. 
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PLATE VI. 


v— 


THERE are two ewes A, B, in labour, in an 
encloſure, formed with hurdles C, and with a 
wall D, expoſed to the ſouth; the rack E, is faſ- 
tened to the wall. A part of the involucrums of 
the fœtus of the ewe A is already come out of 
the matrix, and forms a bag F, which is full of 
liquor. 

The ewe B, is more advanced in her labour; 
the involucrums of the fœtus are broken, and the 


head of the lamb C, makes its appearance. The 


fore- feet are under the noſe; in this caſe the ewe 
does not want the ſhepherd's aſſiſtance; nor 
ſhould he even touch her as long as ſhe has 
ſtrength enough. But if he perceives that ſhe is 
growing weak, he muſt treat her in the manner, 
that has been deſcribed above, p. 226. 
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PLATE: VII. 


— 


Wr ſee in this plate a ſhepherd, aſſiſting an 
ewe in labour. He draws the head A, and the 
fore- feet B, of the lamb gently, to bring them 
out, when the ewe is become too weak. The 
ſhepherd ought to dip his fingers in oil, leſt he 
may injure the parts which he touches; he muſt 
alſo avail himſelf of the exertions, which the ewe 
makes herſelf. 

But, if the fore-feet do not appear under the 
lamb's noſe, he muſt not attempt to draw out the 
head. He muſt endeavour to paſs one or more 


of his fingers gently between the matrix and the 


lamb, ſo as to find out the ſituation of the feet, 


and to draw them forward under the. head, if the 
umbilical cord be not in the way.* 


* When the ewes ſeem ready to yean their lambs, great 
caution ſhould be uſed by the ſhepherd. He ſhould not be 
over forward in giving them aſſiſtance, but ſuffer nature to 
complete her work. Much damage has ariſen from impati- 
ence, or haſtineſs of temper on ſuch occaſions. I therefore 
recommend the waiting with coolneſs the proper time. 

Circumſtances ſometimes ariſe, where help may be neceſ- 
fary, but nature will act ſufficiently her own part ninety-nine 
times in the hundred. ( Experienced Farmer. 1798) 


As 
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As the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Plate will illuf- 
irate the directions to affiſt Cows in difficult 
births, we have added an Extract from 
Doux Diſorders incident to horned 


Cattle—printed in London in 1797. 


DIRECTIONS FOR EXTRACTING CALVES. 


— 


To extract a calf when it preſents itſelf in any 
improper poſition or unnatural way of lying in 
the cow, and in ſuch poſtures that it cannot be 
extracted by the force of men and horſes, without 
preſent death to either the cow, the calf, or both, 
until it is moved and replaced, ſo as to rectify 
the head and legs, placing them in ſuch an ex- 
tractionable poſition or proper form, as hereafter 
deſcribed. 

When the efforts of nature are not too much 
exhauſted or weakened, by rendering the neceſ- 
fary aſſiſtance in a ſuitable manner; the extraction 
m moſt difficult caſes will be eafily completed, 
and the calf brought from the cow, without any 
injury either to the one or the other. Unleſs 
proper and timely relief be given, the cow or the 
calf is ſure to be deſtroyed, to the utter loſs of 


the owner, as I am confident great numbers of 
both 
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both have been loſt in a moment, by people mak- 
ing an attempt to extract a calf, when it has been 
coming in a wrong poſition; no one ought to go 
about the operation who 1s unſkilled in the buſi- 
neſs, as too many within my obſervation have fa- 
tally done.—I will therefore endeavour to lay 
down inſtructions every way ſufficient and as plain 
as poſſible, which, if properly attended to, will 
be highly uſeful to individuals, and beneficial to 
mankind in general. 


— 


A NATURAL POSITION, 


Is when the calf lies in the calf bed or bag. 

A natural form is when the calf preſents itſelf 
with its fore-feet and head foremoſt, with its back 
upwards, or in the ſame direction as the cow's 
back, and the noſe lying between the fore-feet. 


— —¾— 


OBSERVATIONS, 


They who attempt the operation, mult proceed 
with great care, when they undertake to ex- 
amine or ſearch the cow, by uſing the gentleſt 
means poſſible, taking a proper opportunity to do 
it, while the pains or throes of the cow ceaſe. 

This is to be done after the bladder of water 
has been ſeen, with other evacuations, that al- 
ways make an appearance ſome time previous to 


the calf coming. 
Then 
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Then ſhould the cow remain very reſtleſs, 
with ſtrong pains or throes upon her, for ten 
or a dozen quick and violent motions, and no part 
of the calf to be ſeen, a thorough ſearch muſt 
be made to find how the calf lies, in the follow. 
ing manner. 

Firſt, ſupple the hand and arm well with warm 
water, then anoint them with freſh hog's lard, 
and introduce the hand gently up the cow's 
ſhape, and carefully ſearch round about the calf 
as far as the arm will admit of, ſo as to be per- 
fectly ſatisfied of the exact poſture: the calf may 
lie, or be forced into, contrary to a natural ſituati- 
on, poſition, or form, which I have before de- 
ſcribed See natural poſition, Much danger 
attending all unnatural extractions, I will there- 
fore endeavour to lay down ſuch methods as will 
prevent- violent means being uſed, and ſubſtitute 
proper and gentle treatment, with different expe- 
riments to be practiſed in order to effect a ſafe 
and ſpeedy extraction, in nearly all the improper 
poſtures of a calf lying, as many will be found on 
examination in ſeveral of the unnatural poſitions 
here-after deſcribed. Due conſideration muſt be 
taken, firſt to move and replace the calf, and put 
it into a poſition favorable for extraction. 

This may at all times be done beſt, when the 
cow is ſtanding upon her legs, and the operator 
muſt be ſure to get a right knowledge in what 
manner the calf lies, and adjuſt the head and 
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legs before any further attempt is made to extract 
or draw the calf. 


UNNATURAL POSITION, OR THE CALF COMING 
THE REVERSE WAY, I. 


Suppoſe a calf preſents its tail where its head 
and fore-feet ought to be, when it comes in a 
natural way, with its hind legs quite under its 
belly, do not make the leaſt attempt to turn it; 
puſh or preſs the flat part of the hand to the 
haunches or hips of the calf, until it be removed 
back far enough to come at the hocks of its legs ; 
when the calf is removed ſufficiently back that 
the hand may raiſe up one of the hind feet at a 
time, by taking hold of the inſide of the calf 's 
leg at the hock, and pull at it there, the joint 
will bend ſo as the clees or horny part of the foot 
can be incloſed in the hand; this will prevent the 
foot from doing any injury to the uterus or the 
calf-bag; ſuch as tearing it or bruiſing that, or 
any other part, in the cow. 

The foot, that is ſo incloſed in the hand, is to 
be brought gently to the entrance of the cow's 
ſhape, and if a cord be fixed to, it will be better. 

1 2K Then 
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Then the perſon ſhould proceed with the other 
foot, and get it up into the ſame direction, and 
by the very ſame method the firſt was got up, or 
placed ready for extraction, when both the feet 
are brought together at the entrance of the ſhape 
in a regular ſituation, there is nothing wanting 


in this caſe, but pulling quite ſteadily at the legs 


of the calf, to give nature the neceſſary aſſiſtance, 
obſerving to do it at the time, the cow has her 
pains or throes upon her. 


-—— 


CAUTION. 


— 


It will ſometimes happen, while the operator is 
adjuſting the calf 's legs, &c. and placing them for 
extraction, the navel ſtring of the calf may break, 
and from that a large quantity of blood will flow 
rapidly upon the perſon; this ſhould not be much 
regarded, as the redundancy will ſoon ſtop : this 
flooding is general with all cows at the time of 
calving. 

The more expeditiouſly the calf is extracted, 
when it comes the backward way, the greater 
probability there is of ſaving its life: there is 
ſome danger of ſuffocation, when the calf is ob- 


| liged to be brought from the cow in that way, 


although 
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although it is quite as eaſy for the cow, as any 
natural poſition. 


— 


UNNATURAL POSITION, 2. 


— 


Is when a calf prevents its two fore- feet, and 
the head does not appear with the feet and legs. 
In this caſe a long arm is very uſeful ſupple the 
hand, &c. as before directed, examine gently 
where the head is, and it will be found moſtly 
doubled back over the hips of the calf, or per- 
haps it may lie againſt the ribs of it on the one 
ſide or the other; the ſituation of the head will 
be at one time nearer, and another farther off, 
juſt as nature has placed it by the cow's motions. 

When the calf 's noſe lies over its rump, much 
difficulty will ariſe in bringing the head into its 
proper place, which is between the fore- legs, that 
being a poſition ſuitable for extraction. 

When the noſe is not to be come at, the fin- 
gers muſt be got into the calf*s mouth and take 
hold of the jaw bone, and return the head by that 
means. My method at all times in this caſe is to 
keep the arm in the cow to the full extent of it, 
when the head is ſo far back, until the pains or 
throes of the cow will enable me to fix the fin- 
gers in the noſe or againſt the jaw of the calf : 


nature will greatly aſſiſt in forcing the calf nearer 
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in this operation, if the perſon will keep his'arm 
in the cow, until the head can be completely ad- 
juſted. After that is done, the calf may be eaſi- 
ly extracted, by pulling at the head and legs, 
duly waiting for the time, when the pains or 
throes are on the cow. 


_—— 


POSITION, 3. 


— 


Is when the calf preſents itſelf ſide ways or 
nearly belly upwards, and the head turned back 
over the one ſhoulder or the other with the legs 
appearing.— Gently remove the calf back with 
the hand, until you can bring the head forward 
with the legs into a ſuitable form fit for extracti- 
on, then proceed in the uſual way as before men- 
tioned to bring it from the cow. 


_—— 
POSITION, 4. 


— 


In this poſture the Calf will be dead nine times 
out of ten, preſenting its fore- feet and the head 
quite under its briſket and belly.—Puſh the calf 


back until the hand can be introduced to the noſe. 


There is a conſiderable deal of ſtrength and 
activity required from the exertions of the hand 
in 
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in this operation, to do it well; it chiefly depend- 
ing on that to bring the head into its proper 
place, which is to be brought into the ſame di- 
rection as the feet, and placed with them at the 
entrance of the cow's ſhape ready for extraction. 

When the head is ſo reftified with the legs, 
the extraction will be done in the uſual way, giv- 
ing a little aſſiſtance at the head and legs, at a 
time when nature requires it. 

It is in vain to attempt to bring the calf from 
the cow, by pulling at the feet in this caſe, unleſs 
the head be firſt rightly adjuſted. 


POSITION, 5. 


The head will appear alone, or preſenting it- 
ſelf and neither hind nor fore-leg with it; or per- 
haps the head and one fore-leg only.—Puſh back 
the calf with the hand againſt the ſhoulders or 
briſket, until room be had to come at the knees 
of the calf ; in this caſe the feet are generally fold- 
ed under the calf's belly; the hand muſt be got 
gently to the bend of the knee, and you muſt 
pull there by degrees, that one of the feet 
may be got forward, ſo as the clees or horny part 
of the foot can be incloſed in the hand, which 
will prevent injuring the cow in bringing each foot 

to 
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[ to the entrance of the cow's ſhape, and in the 


| 
„ neceſſary direction fit to be extracted from the | 
1 cow, by giving the efforts of nature the uſual aſ- 

| ſiſtance as before deſcribed. 

| 

j — 

POSITION, 6. 

| DM 

i} 


The head and one leg appearing, or the head 
without a leg with it: this may happen either 
"| way at different times. If the head ſhould have 
| appeared a few hours before the cow is diſcover- 
ed to be calving, as many are in that ſituation, 
1 the calf will be deſtroyed through the cow re- 
maining in that reſtleſs ſtate, frequently lying 
down and getting up in a haſty manner. This is 
occaſioned by the violent agitation of the cow's 
throes or motions, whereby the head will be great- 
ly bruiſed and ſwelled, ſo as to make it too large 
to go back for the purpoſe of getting up the legs. 
The head to be ſkinned and cut off, if it is ſwelled, 
ſo as to prevent extraction. | 

Take a ſharp knife and make a flit from the 
pole of the head, beginning between the two 
ears, and bring the knife down to the end of the 
noſe. 

In ſkinning it, fofce the ſkin back over the firſt 
joint of the neck, and amputate it there. Then 
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the calf will pull back by puſhing at the neck or 
againſt the briſket, either of which is moſt conve- 
nient to remove ſufficiently to get up the feet, by 
taking hold at the knees of the calf and bringing 
them to the entrance of the ſhape, in the ſame way 
as the directions are given in the laſt poſition, to 
place the fore-feet proper for extraction.— After 
that, place or wrap the looſe ſkin, which is left on 
the neck, carefully over the rough and ragged 
bony part of the neck, that no injury may be 
done to the cow, by drawing the calf ; ſome part 
of the looſe ſkin muſt be pulled at, all the time 
another perſon is aſliſting at the legs, as the ſtump 
end of the neck where the head is taken from 
does not fix itſelf againſt the haunch bone of the 
cow, which will entirely ſtop the extrafting the 
. calf, and it muſt be put back again to releaſe it. 


— 
POSITION, 7. 


_— —à— 


A calf may be found on its back, with its fore 
and hind legs folded nearly together over its bel- 
ly, and cloſe up to the cow's back, with the head 
appearing, or perhaps the head will be doubled 
back even with the ribs, on the one fide or the 
other of the calf ; or it may poſhbly happen in fuch 
a poſition, that one of the hind legs may get to the 

entrance 
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entrance of the ſhape; that muſt be put back, 
and the fore-legs and head brought forward; al. 
ways be ſure to ſecure the clees of the calf ſafe in 
your hand, which will at all times prevent doing 
any injury to the uterus or calf bag, whenever 
it is neceſſary to put the feet back, or bring them 
forward to the cow's ſhape. 

It is to be underſtood the calf cannot be extracted 
with one hind-leg and one fore-leg coming to- 
gether: very little judgment is wanted to make that 
diſcovery, there being ſuch a difference between 
the hocks and knees of the calf, as will be eaſily 
found out by the perſon that fearches the cow. 


All inſtrumental methods of extraction I wiſh to 
avoid as much as poſſible. 


Many people uſe a hook to return the head of 


the calf, when lying in the ſituation I have deſ- 
cribed in the ſecond poſition. This hook ſhould 


be made of tough Iron, about four inches long, 
leaving a crooked point at the one end, and a 
loop or hole at the other, for the purpoſe of fixing 
a cord to it. The hook is to be conveyed to the 
head of the calf, and the point placed either in 
the ſockets of the calf's eyes, cavity of the ears, 
or in the mouth, which ever the operator finds 


moſt convenient to retain faſt hold by : the head 
will replace by pulling at the cord, and by that 


means many return the head by this method placed 
in a poſition proper for extraction. 
I would not recommend this method to be put in 


practice, but as little as ever the operator can help. 
| My 
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My common practice is to keep the arm in 

the cow as before mentioned—See the ſecond pgſi- 
tion, —until I can get hold of the calf 's noſe or jaw, 
which I have there directed to be done. Great 
danger attends uſing the hook, ſhould it be mov- 
ed out of the place it is fixed, as the cow's moti- 
ons may get it out of its proper place, let what- 
ever care will be taken, and the cow may receive 
ſuch injury, as will ruin and deſtroy her, ſhould 
it catch and tear the uterus or calf-bag, or in- 
wardly bruiſe any other part of the paſſage. 
It is impoſſible at all times to rely upon its 
keeping ſafe where it is intended to remain, while 
the head be returned into a right direction. 
If the calf be dropſical, it will be known from 
the largeneſs thereof: and when the extraction 
cannot be made in the uſual way, from the calf 
containing a large quantity of water, a knife ſhould 
be cautiouſly uſed as follows, by piercing it into 
the entrail part of the belly of the calf : this will 
let out the water, when a dropſical calf comes 
the backward way; it will be ſafely and eaſily 
done, as the abdomen or lower part of the belly 
will be readily come at by guiding the knife up 
between the calf 's hind legs. 

A deſcription of ſeveral other poſitions might 
be added, but thefe being the moſt common 
within my practice, I truſt that great utility may 
be gained from theſe plain inſtructions, by every 
one that wiſhes to be informed how to perform 
luch operations. 
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PLATE VIII. 
— TAY 


In this plate we ſee how the four legs of a 
ram-lamb ought to be tied together, fig. 1, to 
prepare it for caſtration. 

The ſhepherd, fig. 2, holds the lamb A on 
his knees, while the young ſhepherd, fig. 3, keeps 
its legs with one hand, and places the other hand 
upon its belly to prevent it from ſtirring. Then 
the ſhepherd, fig. 2, makes two inciſions A, B, 
fig. 4, in the places where he feels the teſticles, 
and draws them out together with the ſtrings that 
follow them. 

In fig. 5, are repreſented the two inciſions A, 
B, and the ſtring C, together with the teſticle 
D, which are come out of the inciſion A. The 
{trings muſt not be torn but cut at the place 
C. * 

In fig. 6, we ſee the ſtring with its involu- 
crums, and in fig. 7, the ſame ſtring without the 
in volucrums A, that contained the tube B, and 
the veſſels C. It is at the place B, C, that the 
ſtring is to be cut, to prevent the animal from 
generating. 


* Some Engliſh ſhepherds bite them off. 
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PLATE IX, 


— 


THERE is repreſented in this plate a ſhepherd 
A, fig. 1, who holds a knife B, in his hand, and 
is beginning to caſtrate an ewe-lamb C. This 
lamb is ſtretched on its right ſide, near the end 
of a table D E, fo that its head F, is hanging 
over. Another ſhepherd G, is placed near the 
head F, of the lamb, and with his right hand 
holds faſt the two fore-legs, and the right hind- 
leg H. A third ſhepherd I, keeps faſt with 
both his hands the left leg K, and ſtretches it 
backwards. The ſhepherd A, raiſes the ſkin of 
the left fide with the thumb and firſt finger of 
his left hand, and forms a fold L, at an equal 
diſtance from the | higheſt part of the hip-bone 
and from the navel M. The ſhepherd G, Jength- 
ens the fold L, as far as the place N. The ſhep- 
herd A, cuts this fold with the knife B, and 
makes an inciſion, which ought to be an inch and 
a half long. 

In fig. 2, is ſeen the ſame lamb with the inci- 
ſion A, which is placed at an equal diſtance from 
the upper part B of the hip-bone and from the 
navel C, and in the ſame line. 

In 
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In fig. 3, we ſee the hand A, of a ſhepherd, 
who puts his finger into the inciſion B, to ſearch 
for the ovarium. When he finds it, he draws it 
out gently, together with the parts, which it is 
annexed to; he cuts off the ovarium, and repla- 
ces the other parts in the lamb's belly. Laſtly 


he ſtitches the place, where the inciſion was 
made. 


PLATE 
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PLATE XXI. 


— — 


Tus plate repreſents a ſhepherd bleeding a 
ſheep, the vein that is opened, and the inſtru- 
ment, that ſerves for lancet, knife, and grater. 

The ſhepherd, fig. 1, holds a ſheep A B, be- 
tween his legs with its back againſt a wall, to 
prevent it from going backwards. He puts his 
left hand under its head, and holds faſt the under 
jaw in ſuch a manner, that his fingers touch the 
right branch of the jaw in its back part, and com- 
preſs the vein that paſſes there. The ſhepherd 
holds the lancet in his right hand, and opens the 
vein below the tubercle, that is formed upon the 
lower part of the ſheep's cheek by- the root of 
the fourth grinding tooth, which is the largeſt 
of the upper teeth. This tubercle indicates the 
ſituation of the vein, and the ſhepherd can even 
feel it before he opens it, as it ſwells by the com- 
preſſion. 

In fig. 3, is repreſented the tubercle A, and 
the vein B, on a ſheep's head. The ſame parts 
A and B, are ſeen on the head of a lamb, fig 2, 
and on a ſcull, fig. 4. 

The inſtrument, fig. 5, is two-edged at the 
end A, ſo as to ſerve for a lancet. It can be 
uſed as a knife with its blade A B. The end C, 
of the handle is roughed and forms a grater. 


PLATE 
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PLATE XXII. 


— — 


In figure 1, of this plate we ſee a ſhepherd 
ſcratching a ſheep, for the purpoſe of rubbing it 
afterwards with the ointment for the ſcab. At 
fig. 2, is the box that contains the ointment, and 
at fig. 3, the ſcratcher, 

The ſhepherd holds the ſheep faſt by the neck 
between his legs, and with both his hands puts 
the wool aſide at the place A, where he ſees the 
ſigns of the ſcab, and takes off the ſcruff with 
the grater. He then rubs the affected part with 
the ointment. The ſuet, that enters in the com- 
poſition of this ointment, when it is to be uſed in 
ſummer, or the greaſe, when it is for winter, 
gives it a conſiſtency, that prevents its flowing 
off from the ſcabby parts. | 

It is only the end of the handle of the inſtru- 
ment, fig. 2, that ſerves as a grater, as has been 
faid already. 
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A MEMOIR 


ON THE MOST NECESSARY REMEDIES FOR 


SHEEP, 


Read at a public meeting of the Royal Society of 
Phyſicians on January 27, 1778. | 


By Mr. DavzznrTox. 


} 


Sheep bear with all the incletnencies of wea- 
ther in our climate, except the great heat of the 
ſun; their wool protects them againſt the moſt 
ſevere cold. I have, for theſe ten years paſt, in 
the northern part of Burgundy, ſome flocks, 
which are expoſed to the air, day and night, the 
whole year round; the hard froſt of 1768 and 
1776, did not injure them in the leaſt, although 
Reaumer's thermometer was at 14 degrees and a 
half, and even at 18 degrees below Zero. The 

| | ͤllllongeſt 
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longeſt and moſt heavy rains; the ſnow that they 
were covered with, and which they ſwallowed as 
the only drink they had; the icicles, that were 
formed on- their wool and ſtuck to it, did not 
bring any diſeaſe upon them; but the heat of the 
ſun has cauſed the death of ſeveral ſheep in the 
fields, and would have cauſed that of many more, 
if they had not been ſpeedily relieved. 

The diſeaſe, cauſed by exceſſive heat, is called 
by the ſame name the heat. The belt fed, the 
ſtrongeſt ſheep, and thoſe that have moſt blood, 
are principally ſubje& to it. The ſheep, that are 
attacked with it, open their mouths to breathe; 
they foam; blood flows from their noſes; they 
have a rattling in their throats, and a palpitati- 
on in their ſides. Their eyes grow red: they 
hang down their heads, ſtagger, and in a ſhort time 
drop dead. When they are dead, the eyes, 
cheeks, neck, and the inſide of the mouth and 
noſe are of a mixed red and blackiſh colour; on 
opening their bodies one finds the blood-veſlels 
ſwelled in all the parts, that have been mentioned, 
and in the head. All theſe ſymptoms plainly in- 
dicate the neceſſity of bleeding; and in fact the 
diſeaſe ceaſes very ſoon, if they are blooded in 
time. This remedy is therefore one of the moſt 
neceſſary in hot climates, in temperate climates, 
ſuch as ours, and even in cold climates, when the 
ſun is very hot in ſummer, 1 


There 
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There is another remedy abſolutely neceſſary 
for ſheep in all countries and in all ſorts of wea- 
ther, I mean the remedy for the ſcab; ſheep are 
more ſubje& to this diſeaſe than to any other. 
Flocks placed upon a ſoil the moſt ſuitable to 
their ſpecies, even to their breed, are not exempt 
from it; the beſt attended, the beſt fed, and 
the moſt vigorous ſheep may become ſcabby. 
When the fat of the greaſe of the wool grows 
rank, it affects the ſkin and gives it a diſpoſition 
for the ſcab. If this diſeaſe be not checked on 
its firſt appearance, it ſpoils the wool and makes 
it fall. If nothing be oppoſed to the progreſs of 
it, it cauſes ulcers in the fleſh, rots the bones, 
and deſtroys the animal. A remedy for ſo com- 
mon and dangerous a diſeaſe is even more neceſ- 
ſary than bleeding, becauſe ſheep are oftener ſub- 
je&t to the ſcab, than to the hear. The obſerva- 
tions, that I have made on theſe two remedies, 
will be the ſubject of this Memoir, 


2 
THE HEAT. 


— — 


Sheep are blooded in different parts of the bo- 
dy, in the forehead; above and below the eyes; 
in the ears; in the jugular vein; in the fore · legs; ; 
in the tail; in the feet, &c. 

Before we examine theſe different modes of bleed- 
ing, it is proper to make ſome reflections upon the 
manner of treating the diſeaſes of ſheep. It ought 
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to be proportioned to the ſtrength of the animal, 
and to the knowledge, that ſhepherds are ſuſ- 
ceptible of with regard to medicine and ſurgery. 

A ſheep, that is attacked with a lingering diſ- 
order, is of little value, and no remedies, but 
ſuch as are very cheap, ſhould be applied to it. 
In accidental diſeaſes, which can be cured ſpee- 
dily, the ſheep loſes nothing of its value, if the 
remedy be an eaſy one, and if it does not ſpoil 
the wool. 

It is therefore neceſſary chic the ſheep ſhould be 
blooded ſpeedily, and that the vem, which is to 
be opened, be large enough to give a ſufficient 
quantity of blood, and in a part of the body, 
where there is no wool. 

believe, that in moſt diſeaſes of ſheep it is not 
requiſite to chooſe that part of the body, in which 
bleeding might ſeem moſt favourable. The moſt 
{kilfal phyſicians do not agree as to the various 
effects of bleeding from the different parts of the 
human body; how then could ſhepherds act, 
conſidering the ſcanty information they could ac- 
quire upon a ſubject, which is not underſtood as 
to the brate creation? It is therefore better not 
to trouble them with a praxis, in which they would 
commit groſs miſtakes, and which ſeems to be 
uſeleſs for ſheep in the moſt ordinary caſes. 

But, when a diſeaſe attacks ſeveral flocks,” ex- 
tends from one .diſtrift to another, and ſpreads 
into ſeveral provinces, it then becomes an object 


of the greateſt importance and conſideration. In 
theſe 
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theſe unhappy caſes all the reſources of the medi- 
cal art muſt be made uſe of, and among others 
that of different bleedings. The moſt able phy- 
ſicians ought to inquire into the cauſes and reme- 
dies of a diſeaſe, that threatens the deſtruction of 
theſe moſt uſeful animals. 

It is with this view, that the Royal Society of 
Phyſicians has eſtabliſhed a permanent correſpon- 
dence with the ſhepherds for the purpoſe of in- 
ſtructing them, In preſſing caſes, ſome members 
of the ſociety will go themſelves to direct the ſhep- 
herds as to the method of treating the flocks. My 
obſervations upon the bleeding of ſheep do not 
extend to rare and complicated circumſtances. I 
am of opinion, that in ordinary caſes, it is ſuf- 
ficient for a ſhepherd to know how to draw blood 
in a part of the ſheep's body, which is favourable 
at the ſame time, as to the largeneſs of the vein, 
the facility of the operation, and the preſervation 
of the wool. According to theſe requiſites, I 
ſhall now examine the various bleedings, that are, 
uſed in different parts of ſheep's bodies, 

The veins of the forehead are ſmall, and ac- 
cordingly afford but a very. ſmall quantity of 
blood ; they cannot be felt with the finger. 

Blood cannot be drawn above or below the 
eye, or between the two eyes, except from that 
part of the angular vein, which extends from the 
hollow between the eye-brows to the upper part 
of the cheek. Therefore, although theſe three 
bleedings are known by three different denomina- 
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tions, they can be reduced to one, which takes 
place in different parts of a portion of the angu- 
lar vein about an inch and an half long. This 
bleeding yields plenty of blood, becauſe the vein 
is large; but it is not eaſy to feel it with one's 
finger, although it ſhould be ſwelled, and accor- 
dingly there is often danger of cutting the fleſh 
without drawing blood. 

The veins of the temples cannot be compreſſed 
ſo as to ſwell them; for they are too ſmall. In 
ſeveral breeds of ſheep the temples are covered 
with wool ; and it is difficult to draw blood in that 
part from thoſe, that have horns, I got how. 
ever ſeveral ſheep of that kind blooded in the 
temples, but the blood, inſtead of flowing, came 
out only in drops. 

When blood is drawn from the ears, it is done 
by means of a wound, becauſe the veins are ſo 
ſmall, that many of them muſt be opened to- 
gether. An inciſion is made in the ear, and then 
it is ſtruck to make the blood come out ; this is 
a bad proceſs and ſhould not be allowed but in 
very preſſing caſes, in which nothing better could 
be done. * 5 

Blooding in the jugular vein, in the fore- legs, 
and above the knees is too difficult for moſt ſhep- 
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* For the meagrims, turn, or giddy, I have cured great 
numbers by pulling the ears violently, and then cutting them 
off as cloſe as poſſible to the head. ( Parkinſon's Experienced 
Farmer, 1798, Vol. I. p. 182) 
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herds, and one man alone could not eaſily perform 
the operation; and beſides, bleeding at the neck or 


fore- legs would ſpoil the wool. 
There are two ways of drawing blood from 


the tail, the one from the part that has no wool, 
and the other from the extremity. The firſt of 
them gives but a ſmall quantity of blood. 

To draw blood from the end of the tail, one 
muſt at leaſt cut the laſt falſe vertebra; this 
operation cannot be performed with a lancet. 
In doing it, the veins and arteries. together with 
the bone are cut; the fleſh ſhrinks back and 
leaves the bane uncovered, and there remains a 
wound, 

Blood is drawn from different parts of ſheep's 
feet; but in theſe parts there are only ſmall veins. 
Beſides, it is to be feared, that the dirt, which 
often gets into the cicatrix, may cauſe an inflam- 
mation and a depoſition, which not only lames 
the animal, but may reach to its heels ; there is 
alſo this inconvenience, that blood cannot be 
eaſily drawn from the foot by one man alone. 

I have diſcovered another manner of blooding 
ſheep, which I think preferable to all the uſual 
ones, becauſe it is not ſubje& to any of the in- 
conveniencies, that I have mentioned, and be- 
cauſe it is more eaſily performed. The blood is 
drawn from the low part of the cheek at the root 
of the fourth grinding tooth, which is the thick- 
eſt of all, as its root is alſo the largeſt. The 
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place, where it is, is marked on the exterior coat 
of the bone of the upper jaw by a tubercle big 
enough to be felt with the finger, when one 
touches the ſkin of the cheek. This tubercle is a 
very ſure index for finding the angular vein, that 
paſſes under it. This vein extends from the lower- 
moſt line of the under jaw near the angle of it, 
up to under the tubercle; farther on it curves 
and extends as far as the hollow between the 
eye-brows. 

To draw blood in that part, the ſhepherd puts 
the lancet open between his teeth, then places 
the ſheep between his legs, and holds it faſt. He 
keeps his left knee a little more forward than the 
right. He puts his left hand under the animal's 
head, and holds faſt the under jaw in ſuch a man- 
ner, that his fingers touch the right branch of 
the jaw near its extremity, and compreſs the 
angular vein for the purpoſe of ſwelling it. 
With the other hand he touches the right cheek 
of the ſheep at the part, which is nearly at an 
equal diſtance from the eye and mouth. He finds 
there the tubercle, that is to direct him; he can 
alſo feel the angular vein ſwelled under it. Then 
he takes the lancet with his right hand, and opens 
the vein with a cut upwards, of about half the 
breadth of a finger, below the middle of the 
tubercle. 

I can fay without exaggeration, that a blind 
man could draw blood from that part, becauſe 
he 
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he would feel with one of his fingers the tuber- 
cle, while he would be making the inciſion. 

Bleeding at the cheek is therefore both ſafe 
and eaſy, becauſe no miſtake can be made as to 
the ſituation of the vein, and becauſe it is large 
enough to afford a ſufficient quantity of blood, as 
it receives that of the veins of the forehead, eye- 
brows, noſe, and upper lip, &c. The blood is 
kept there by the ſhepherd's hand, which ſerves 
as a ligament at the angle of the jaw. There is 
no danger of cutting the artery; for I have al- 
ways found a ſpace between it and the vein, at 
the place, where the blood is drawn. This ope- 
ration can be performed by one man alone. 

All theſe advantages have induced me to pre- 
fer it, to the drawing blood. elſewhere, after re- 
peated comparative experiments. 


—— 
THE SCAB. 
—— 


I ſhall now point out a remedy for the ſeab, 
which 1s preferable to the uſual ones. 

The ſcab in ſheep makes a continual progreſs ; 
the longer it has laſted, the more difficult it is to 
be cured. The ſhepherd therefore ought to be 
very attentive in diſcovering the firſt ſymptoms of 
it. He muſt watch his flock carefully, to ſee if 
any of them ſcratch themſelves with their feet or 
teeth, or if they rub themſelves againſt the racks, 
trees, walls, &c. if the wool is ſoiled with mud 

in 
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in thoſe parts of the body, that a ſheep can get at 
with its feet; if there are any locks of wool dif- 
compoſed, which the ſheep had dragged with its 
teeth or rubbed with its foot. Theſe ſigns indi- 
cate an itching cauſed by vermin, the ſcab, or 
other diſeaſes. The ſhepherd ought to inſpect 
the ſheep in thoſe parts, where the wool is diſ- 
compoſed, to ſee whether there be any real ſymp- 
toms of the ſcab. 

The ſymptoms are theſe, The ſkin is harder 
in the ſcabby parts than elſewhere, and one feels 
certain grains under the finger. It 1s covered with 
white ſcales, as alſo with cruſts or little lumps, 
which are at firſt red and inflamed, but after- 
wards become white or green. All theſe ſymp- 
toms cauſe an itching; but there is another ſort 
of ſcab, that does not itch at all; it ſpreads quick- 
ly under the wool, and the wool, inſtead of falling 
off, turns of a reddiſh colour and grows into lumps, 
as if it had been trodden upon. 

When any of theſe ſymptoms are perceived, 
the remedy for the ſcab muſt be immediately ap- 
plied. However, if there be reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that the diſeaſe proceeds from fatigue or unclean- 
lineſs, from bad air or from the heat of the ſtalls, 
from want of nouriſhment or from the bad quality 
of it, it is neceſſary to remove the cauſe of the. 
diſeaſe, as otherwiſe it would obſtruct the action 
of the remedy. If the ſcab is cauſed by any other 
ſickneſs, they muſt be both cured. at the fame 
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time. When the ſcab is neither inveterate nor 


ulcerated, it can be cured by the application of ex- 


ternal remedies alone, without uſing internal ones. 
A great number of ſuch remedies has been appli- 
ed, which it would be too tedious and to no pur- 
poſe to adduce; I ſhall only mention the principal 
ones. g 

The moſt uſual remedies are tobacco-water, 
cade-oil, the ſolution of green vitriol, of alum, -or 
of common ſalt, the flour of ſulphur, grey oint- 
ment, &c. All theſe remedies can cure the ſcab; 
but every one of them has its inconveniencies. 
Tobacco-water, cade- oil, and the ſolution of ſalts 
are hurtful to the ſkin in a ſcabby ſtate; they in- 


creaſe and protract the thickening, the dryneſs, - 


and the hardneſs of it, whereby the growth and 
the good condition of the wool are injured. Be- 
ſides, the tobacco, and particularly cade-oil cau- 
ſes ſome red and blackiſh ſtains, which ſpoil the 
wool. The ſulphur gives it a bad ſmell, that re- 
mains in the fleece after the ſhearing. The mer- 
cury of the grey ointment may cauſe a falivation 
both in the ſhepherds and the ſheep, to ſtop which 
internal remedies ſhould be uſed. Add to all 
this, that, as ſheep are intended for ſlaughter, no 
remedies ſhould be uſed, but ſuch as cannot pro- 
duce any bad effect. 

Having tried all theſe remedies and ſeveral 
others on my ſheep, I have found, that it was 
neceſſary to ſearch for a better one, that would 
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be of little expence and eaſy of application, and 
which would not communicate any bad quality to 
the wool, or to the fleſh of the animal. A mix- 
ture of ſuet or greaſe, with the eſſential oil of 
turpentine, anſwers all theſe purpoſes. Greaſe 
is preferable to ſuet in winter, becauſe it can be 
ſpread more caſily on the ſkin ; but ſuet is better 
in ſummer, becauſe it does not melt as ſoon as 
the greaſe. It is very eaſy to make up this re- 
medy. | | 

Take a pound of ſuet, or greaſe melted. 
When it is taken from the fire, mix it with a 
quarter of a pound of oil of turpentine. This 
ointment coſts very little ; it produces no bad ef- 
fe&t on the wool; it ſoftens the ſkin, that was 
hardened by the ſcab, and it cures the diſeaſe. 
It can be made more efficacious by augmenting 
the quantity of the oil of turpentine. 

It is caſy to uſe it, without cutting off the 
wool where the ſcab is, it being ſufficient to ſet 
aſide ſome of the locks ſo as to uncover the affect- 
ed part. The ſhepherd then rubs the ſkin with 
the ſcratcher, merely for the purpoſe of taking off 
the ſcruff, and when this is done, he lays on the 
ointment with his finger. 

There is a bad cuſtom of rubbing the ſkins of 
ſcabby ſheep with a piece of broken earthen- 
ware or of brick, ſo as make it. bleed, whence 
there comes a ſmall wound. I have given 
to my ſhepherds an inſtrument, which alone is 
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ſufficient for the operations, that they have to per- 
form upon ſheep. It is a ſort of knife, the point 
of which is two-edged- and ſerves for a lancet ; 
the handle terminates in a ſmall plate of ivory or 
bone, which forms a ſcratcher. 

Ellis, who is one of the beſt Engliſh authors, 
that have written on the management of ſheep, 
has given ſeveral recipes for the ſcab, in which 
the oil of turpentine is mixed with beer, or with 
a decoction of tobacco, of ſoap, of urine, of brine 
&c. But I think, that the oil of turpentine has 
never been uſed in the manner I propoſe, and 
ſo ſuitably to. every circumſtance . I have been 
convinced of the efficacy of this ointment by long 
experience, and ſhall adduce only one of the moſt 
deciſive proofs, Laſt winter a flock of rams and 
ewes was made to ſet out, without my knowledge, 


for my ſheep-cote, in very bad circumſtances, 
They had two hundred leagues to go; the ewes 


were big with lamb ; the ſeaſon was very ſevere 
and the ground covered with ſnow. As ſoon as I 


heard of it, I wrote to have them ſtopped, They 


were at that time fifty leagues diſtant from my 
ſheep-cote ; the ewes had yeaned on the road; 


the lambs and many of the ewes died; both rams 
and ewes had loſt almoſt all their wool ; they 


were extenuated and covered; over with the fcab. 
Notwithſtanding all this, they have been perfectly 


_ cured with the ointment, which I have deſcribed: 


They are at preſent in a very good condition. 
| 2N2 | 
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This flock is valuable for the excellent quality 
of its wool. I make uſe of it for my experiments 
on the melioration of wool. The good health of 
the ewes and particularly of the rams is abſolutely 
neceſſary for this purpoſe, and on that account I 
have ſearched for the means of preſerving it, and 
of re-eſtabliſhing it when neceſlary. 


—— 22888 


In the year 1465 Edward IV. then king of 
England, having received ſome favours from the 
King of Spain, and willing to return the kind- 
neſs, very imprudently ſent him a preſent of ſome 
fine Englith ſheep; theſe firſt cauſed the fine 
breed of ſheep there, which have been fo famous, 
and alſo the decay of the woollen manufacture 
here in England, the demand for exportation be- 
ing conſiderably leſſened: to recover which, 
Queen Elizabeth odered the Lord Chancellor and 
Judges to fit upon woolk-packs, in the parliament 
houſe, in order to remind them of the decay in 
that branch of buſineſs, and (wool being the ſtaple 
commodity in this kingdom) of the neceſſity of 
uſing the utmoſt vigilance to recover and maintain 
it. (Farmers Magazine, Vol. 3. p. 238.) 

Conſequently the native ſheep of Spain yielded 
wool improper for the manufacture. 

The Spaniards then applied to Barbary, and by 
the mixture of that breed acquired the excellent 
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ſheep, that they have at preſent. It is in the 
power of the Engliſh to procure Barbary ſheep. 

A French author on the amelioration of wool 
ridicules the Engliſh for not doing ſo. 


M. Daubenton, author of the foregoing Trea- 


tiſe, mentions the having imported ſheep from 
Morocco for the improvement of the wool. 


« On a ameliore an degre ſuperfin des races 
« d' Angleterre, de Flandres, d'Auxais, de Rouſſillon 


« et de Maroc, par des beliers de Rouſſillon, ſans 
« avoir des beliers d'Eſpagne.” 


We propoſe to give the whole of Daubenton's Trea- 
tiſe on Sheep at a future day. | 
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IN the Preface to this work, M. DAUBENTON 
informs us, that having been a penſioned Member 
of the Royal Academy of Paris, he was com- 
manded by Government to purſue the ſtudy of 
the breeding and rearing ſheep, and of improving 
the wool; that he engaged in the buſineſs of 
breeding ſheep himſelf, took a large ſheep farm, 
and after fourteen years reſidence and ſtrict obſer- 
vations, he offers his labours to the public. —He 
tells us, that his Treatiſe is written in queſtion and 
anſwer, and in the plaineſt language, for the uſe 
and inſtruction of the ſhepherd, intending, that 
his works ſhould be diſtributed to the country 
ſchool maſters of the ſheep countries, to be read 
by their pupils, by which means, the peaſant 
would be inſtructed in the buſineſs of a ſhepherd 
from his early days, and a laſting impreſſion made 
on his mind, as boys ſeldom forget what they read 
at ſchool. The idea of conveying inſtruction to 
the peaſant by this means, ſeems deſerving of 
notice. 


A. 3 AB; 


FOR THE INTRODUCTION AND ESTABLISHMENT 


OF THE 


MOST ADVANTAGEOUS MANAGEMENT OF 


MINES 


IN THE KINGDOM OF IRELAND. 


—CT em 
BY RICHARD KIRWAN, ESQ, 
—— 00600 % K—F!f-— 


Tur many valuable mines of lead, copper, 
and iron, (and probably alſo of zinc, manganeſe, 
and cobalt) exiſt in Ireland is too well known to 
require any proof. Mineral coal, a ſubſtance 
ſtill more precious, is alſo found in many parts of 
this kingdom, and, if ſkilfully and diligently 
ſought, might perhaps in many more ; but it is 
equally known, that in the art of tracing them 
and in the ſkill of working them, this kingdom is 
miſerably deficient, inſomuch that an undertaking 
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of this nature is in moſt caſes as hazardous as a 
game of chance. To exclude the dominion of 
chance in all caſes is impoſſible ; but to inveſti- 
gate and ſecure the probability of ſucceſs in moſt 
caſes, is certainly attainable. For this purpoſe 
we need only adopt the regulations, and imitate 
the modes of managing mines, that are ſuceſsfully 
practiſed in Germany and Sweden, countries of 
which they form the chief wealth, and whence 
our own general laws of property were originally 
deduced. 


The moſt eſſential of theſe general laws may 
be reduced to the following : 


& 1ſt, That no proprietor, diſcoverer or acquirer 
of a mine ſhould be allowed to work it without 
the permiſſion of the general Mining Board, which 
conſiſts of ſenior and junior members, whoſe con- 
ſtitution and the qualifications of its members, 


will be preſently mentioned. 
Fg 


« 2d. That, when a mine is diſcovered, notice 
of it, and a ſample of its contents ſhould be ſent to 
the Mining Board, with ſome general deſcription 
of its ſituation, and the name of the proprietor. 
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43d. That within one month after the ſervice of 
this notice the Board ſhould ſend a junior mem- 
ber at the expence of the perſon, whoſe pro- 
perty the mine is, to examine its ſituation, and 
general appearances, whether a vein, or bed, 
its dip, direction &c. the proximity of combuſti- 
bles, of wood, water, inhabitants &c. and make 
his report thereof to the Board within one 
month. 


e 4th. If the report be favourable, the Board 
to ſend a ſenior member to re-examine the particu- 
lars of the firſt report, and if the report made 
by the ſenior member be alſo favourable, the 
Board ſends a certificate thereof to the proprietor 
gratis, and permits him to advertiſe it, to form a 
company to undertake its exploitation. 


* 5th. The expences of working the mine being 
thus provided for, either by the proprietor or by 
a company, notice thereof is given to the Board, 
and the ſums, which it judges neceſſary to defray 
the firſt expences, being raiſed and depoſited in 
bank, a junior member of the Board is appointed 
to conduct the exploitation of the mine, find the 
working -miners, pay them out of the depoſit, 
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buy the neceſſary tools &c. and be himſelf remu- 
nerated for his trouble by ſuch ſhare of the profit 
as ſhall be agreed upon, and preſent an account of 
the diſburſements to the proprietors or a commit- 
tee thereof every month, under the penalty of 
forfeiting his ſhare and being diſplaced from the 
Board. 


& It is plain, that accomodations for the lodge- 
ment and ſupport of the miners muſt previouſly 
be provided by the proprietors themſelves under 
the direction of the junior member. But the ex- 
pences of other erections or conſtructions are to be 
defrayed out of the depoſited ſtock. 


_—— 


OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE MINING BOARD. 


— — 


« The general Mining Board ſhould conſiſt of 
twelve perſons well inſtructed in the mining art 
and habitually reſident in Dublin, who ſhould 
meet twice a week for the diſpatch of buſineſs in 
ſome convenient place, furniſhed with a laborato- 
ry for eſſaying ores. Of the twelve members 
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four ſhould have a ſalary of 500. per annum: 
two of 400. and fix of zool. 


* To qualify a candidate for admiſſion to the 
Board, it is neceſſary that he ſhould have a com- 
petent knowledge of the Latin and French lan- 
guages, be well inſtructed in arithmetic, geo- 
metry, trigonometry, ſurveying, ſubterraneous 
geometry, drawing, mineralogy, chemiſtry, the 
art of eſſaying ores and working them in the 
great; and two of them at leaſt ſhould be ac- 
quainted with the principles of ſtatics, hydroſta- 
tics, hydraulics, and mechanics, ſo as to be able to 
direct the conſtruction and analyſe the powers of 
machines, and underſtand the formation of ca- 
nals. Of theſe arts much may be learned at 
home, but to compleat the education of the can- 
didates it is neceſſary, that (for ſome years to come 
at leaſt,) they ſhould be inſtructed in mineralogy 
and mining at Freyberg for two years, that they 
ſhould ſpend another year in travelling through 
various parts of Germany where mines are 
worked, as Bohemia, the Hartz &c. noting the 
practice in each, and another year in England, to 
note the practice of Cornwall, Derbyſhire, Wales, 
Newcaſtle, Whitehaven &c. and be furniſhed 
with proper certificates of ſuch attendance. 

It 
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It cannot be expected, that theſe various at- 
tainments will be attended to, without a proſpect 


of an adequate recompence. 


To prevent the admiſſion of improper perſons 
into the Mining Board, it will be neceflary, that 
they ſhould be examined in the mathematical 
branches by the provoſt and fellows of Trinity 
College Dublin, and in the chemical branches by 

the profeſſors of chemiſtry at Trinity College and 

at the Dublin Society, and obtain certificates of 
their ſufficiency, and as to mineralogy and the 
art of working ores in the great, that they ſhould 
produce certificates as abovementioned, and un- 
dergo a general public examination before the 
Mining Board, and be elected or rejected by 
ballot. 


For ſenior members of the firſt mining board 
I would recommend J. Hawkins Eſq. of Cornwall, 
and Dr. Geo. Mitchel of Belfaſt now at Freyberg. 
Theſe gentlemen may find among their Ger- 
man acquaintance the remaining neceſſary num- 
ber, and in proceſs of time the junior members 
could be advanced to the degree of ſenior members 
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upon a vacancy, according to their rank of ſtand- 
ing. 


« Every ſummer two or more of the members 
may be deputed to the different counties of the 
kingdom, to form a mineral ſurvey of each. 


Every European ſtate have, within theſe laſt 
20 years, ſent perſons for inſtruction to Germany 
at the publick expence, except England, where 
rich individuals have ſent their ſons at their 
own expence, as Mr. Boulton, Mr. Watt, Mr. 
Wedgwood, and many others. 


„We have not in the Engliſh language any 
work on ſubterraneous geometry, but Du Ha- 
mel and Jarrs have publiſhed ſome good tracts in 
French, and Kæſtner (and many others) in Ger- 
man. Theſe I poſſeſs, and they may be tranſlated 


and thrown into one volume at a moderate ex- 
Pence. 


<« If this plan be judged worthy of attention, a 
plan of mining juriſprudence, extracted from that 
of various German ſtates, would be furniſhed. 


6 It 
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It would alſo be proper, that Parliament ſhould 
empower the grand juries of the different coun- 
ties of the kingdom to raiſe a ſum not exceeding 
50 or 6ol. for the purpoſe of fabricating a mine 


augre for exploring the mineral contents of each 
county, to be depoſited with the treaſurer, to be 
given to the different baronies according to the 
rank of their names in the alphabet.” 


ar 


R. K. 


. 
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